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THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER: 


THE KEEPING QUALITY OF 
CORN FLOUR, CORN MEAL 
AND RYE FLOUR 


HERE is some degree of uncertainty 
in the minds of millers, bakers and 
consumers as to what may be ex- 

pected from the cereal substitute flours 
when war weatheF comes and these ma- 
terials have attained some weeks or 
months of age. The following observa- 
tions have special reference to the keep- 
ing quality of corn and rye products, but 
they likewise set forth the general prin- 
ciples upon which the storage of all cereal 
products depend. 

The term corn flour, as used here, refers 


to the finely ground and bolted product 


of maize, not to corn starch, which has 
sometimes improperly been called corn 
flour, and which is now generally called 
corn, or maize, flour in Great Britain. The 
practice of calling a starch, as potato 
starch, potato flour should be discontin- 
ued, so that the terms starch, flour, meal, 
grits, cake and the like may be applied 
logically. and consistently to products 
made:by similar methods from any cereal. 

For proper consideration of the keep- 
ing quality of corn and rye flours, refer- 
ence must be made to the chemical compo- 
sition of these grains and to the various 
means by which cereal products are ren- 
dered undesirable for human food. The 
average chemical composition of American 
cereals, as computed from numerous 
analyses, is set forth in the following 
table. The figures refer, of course, to the 
whole grains, or to unbolted meals made 
from them. 

Yellow and-white corn differ from each 
other in composition in no important par- 
ticular. The yellow color is associated 
with the alcohol-soluble portion of the 
protein. There is possibly a slight differ- 
ence in the flavor of yellow and white 
corn but, if so, it cannot be determined by 
a chemical analysis. In the southern states 
white corn meals are preferred, and in 
northern states yellow corn meals, 


AVERAGE COMPOSITION OF AMERICAN CEREALS 
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Wheat . 10.6 1.8 12.2 1.7 2.4 71.3 
Rye oss. 10.5 1.9 12.2 1.5 2.1 71.8 
Barley 10.9 2.5 11.0 2.3 3.8 69.5 
Corn ...-- 10.8 1.5 10.0 4.3 a7 92.7 
Oats .....- 11.0 3.0 11.8 5.0 9.5 659.7 
Rice ....- 12.0 1.0 8.0 2.0 1.0 76.0 
Kafir corn 12. 1.3 10.9 2.9 1.9 70.5 
Buckwheat 12.6 2.0 10.0 2.2 8.7 64.5 


The various flours, meals, grits, pearled 
grains, polished grains, etc., prepared from 
a cereal usually differ from each other in 
chemical composition more than do the 
whole grains. And differences between 
two ryes or two barleys are often greater 
than differences between average rye and 
average barley. Note, however, in general 
the differences between the content of fat. 
Below wheat stands rye, near it barley and 
rice, and much above it are oats and corn 
with nearly double the amount. 

The differences in the properties of the 
various proteins, carbohydrates and fats 
present in each are greater than the dif- 
ferences in the composition. Presumably 
the great majority of corns included in 
the above analyses had thoroughly dried. 
A fair representative average of all 
American corn for moisture content dur- 
ing every month of all years would be 
much higher, and if the fall months or the 


years having rainfall above the mean or 
both were considered, the moisture content 
of corn would be several per cent higher 
than wheaf. 

At husking-time corn averages 21.5 per 
cent moisture. Corn from the Middle 
West contains on the average more water 
than corn from other sections of the 
United States, and United States samples 
are on the average drier than foreign corn. 
When the corn kernel is just ripe it has 
25 to 30 per cent or more of water which, 
under good conditions of storage, is rapid- 
ly reduced to 15 per cent in the shock and 
crib. 

Early and quick drying: is necessary if 
the corn is to be of high quality, either 
for food or planting. High moisture 
weakens the germinating power and if the 
grain is exposed to lew, temperatures it is 
easily frozen, causing serious damage to 
its quality. The quality of the whole 
grain depends to a very high degree upon 
the moisture that is present. 

The United States grades for shelled 
corn very properly are based in part on 
the moisture present. The maximum limits 
of allowable moisture for the six grades 
are: No. 1, 14.0 per cent; No. 2, 15.5; No. 
3, 17.5; No. 4, 19.5; No. 5, 21.5; No. 6 
23.0. ; 

Before going further, it may be well to 
devote some attention to the various ways 
in which grains and their products become 
unfit for food. The causes are both ex- 
ternal and internal, and may be produced 
by the agency of weather conditions, as 
heat or cold or moisture; by bacteria, 
molds, fungi, insects, mice, rats, squirrels; 
by grinding or exposure by man’s hand to 
the influence of strong chemicals, fumi- 
gants, dry or moist heat or cold, moisture, 
etc. 

Then there are secondary causes of 
spoilage or damage brought about or 
favored by some of the above; for ex- 
ample, immaturity of grain, heating, ger- 
mination, enzyme action, etc. 

Except for.animal infestations, grind- 
ing and exposure to deleterious odors, the 
largest contributor to trouble is excess 
moisture. Moisture makes trouble, or is 
an absolutely necessary assistant in nearly 
all these cases. Wet corn is very easily 
damaged by heat, by freezing, by bacteria, 
molds, fungous diseases, etc. Moisture 
quickly causes molding. One particular 
mold which has been studied produces in 
the corn a poisonous alkaloid. ‘ 

Regarding insect damage, it is only nec- 
essary to say that insects do not survive 
the breaks and reductions in the milling 
process, and do not develop in cereal prod- 
ucts spontaneously, but that either they or 
their minute eggs or larve (worms) are 
present in the mill or in the bags used, or 
they enter the food material in the gro- 
cery or home. The odor of the fresh meal 
or flour attracts them. 

Sterilization by hot air at a tempera- 
ture of 130 degrees Fahrenheit for three 
minutes, provided all parts of the ma- 
terial reach this heat, is sufficient to kill 
the eggs, larve, pups and adult moths or 
beetles of practically all insects that in- 
fest cereals. Sifting flour through No. 
10 silk which has about 108 meshes per 
linear inch will remove all eggs, as well 
as the insects. It is claimed, also, that 


insects will not enter cloth sacks, even if 
the mesh is very loose and coarse. 

If flour is badly infested, even resifting 
in this way will not wholly remove the 
disagreeable odor left by insects, though 
it removes eggs and insects completely. 
The absorption of strong odors is not 
properly designated as unsoundness, yet 
the flour may sometimes thereby be ren- 
dered unfit for food. Although flours are 
quick to absorb odors, fortunately they 
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are usually somewhat easily given up un- 
less the odors are very strong. Aération 
by bolting, or often mere storage in a dry, 
airy warehouse, causes odors to disappear. 

The four constituents of cereals which 
appear to influence their keeping qualities 
or to serve as indices of condition are 
water, fats, sugars and acidity. The wa- 
ter is the controlling factor, hence atmos- 
pheric conditions stand back of the whole 

(Continued on page 1036.) 








THE WASHINGTON LIBERTY WAR 
KITCHEN 


PROMISING idea, associated with 
the national task of food con- 
servation, is that contained in the 

purpose and programme of the “War 
Kitchens” that have been organized by pa- 
triotic and far-seeing women in many of 
the larger cities. It is comparatively easy 
to say to the people: “Conserve the Food,” 
“Avoid Waste,” “Don’t Overeat,” etc., but 
it is a very different undertaking to teach 
the general public, and more especially the 
housewives and cooks, how really to con- 
serve food, how best to obtain the maxi- 
mum potential food values from food- 
stuffs, how to avoid waste and extrava- 
gance in planning and purchasing, how to 
prepare palatable and nutritious dishes 
from the less well-known food materials. 

Especially is it difficult to combat ex- 
travagance at a time like the present, 
when the “working classes” are enjoying 
unexampled prosperity and are insisting 
upon a higher standard of living. The 
Food Administration is asking all patri- 
otic Americans to replace meat, wheat, 
sugar, and animal fats, to a certain de- 
gree, with other foods, that there may be 
a surplus of these essential products avail- 
able for export in order to supply the 
needs of our allies and of our troops in 
France. - 

It is this undertaking to which the “War 
Kitchens” are addressing themselves in an 
endeavor to disseminate intelligible and 
useful information among that part of 
the population which does the practical 
rationing for the American people. Such 
an enterprise is especially praiseworthy in 
war-time, but its results, if the work be 
intelligently directed and public interest 
and appreciation enlisted, are sure to 
make themselves felt in a permanent im- 
provement of the dietary standards and 
culinary skill of the nation. 

An interesting illustration of these 
problems and the methods adopted to 
solve them is supplied by the experience 
of the Liberty War Kitchen, of Wash- 
ington, D.C. This was one of the first in 
the field, and has been directly associated 
with the activities of the Food Adminis- 
tration. It is the outgrowth of a local 
community canning center which was very 
active in this city during the summer 
months of 1917. The objective of the 
Liberty War Kitchen is to teach the 
housewives intelligent conservation meth- 
ods as applied to all the important food 
commodities needed to supply the defi- 
ciencies of the allies. It aims to propa- 
gate sound ideas in the purchase and 
preparation of foods so that nothing will 
be lost through ignorance of food values 
or the essentials of cookery. 

“Wars Are Won or Lost in the Kitchen” 
was the slogan adopted at the inception 
of the Liberty War Kitchen, and occupies 
a conspicuous place in its operations. 
While it may not be literally true, it points 
the way to an important truth, namely, 


the supreme importance in war-time of a 
frugal, yet adequate and palatable, dict 
for the general population, if there is to 
be an exportable surplus of the essential 
foodstuffs, and the health and vigor of the 
nation maintained. 

The specific programme which the Lib- 
erty War Kitchen has set for itself em- 
braces lectures and demonstrations each 
week upon the following topics: yeast, 
yeast breads, quick breads, soup-making, 
conservation of fats and sugars, meat sub- 
stitutes, making and use of the fireless 
cooker, menu planning. Meatless and 
wheatless days as commonly practiced, 
especially by the poorer classes, are fre- 
quently at the expense of nourishment, 
resulting in impaired health, because of 
the general lack of knowledge of the fun- 
damental principles of food values and, 
therefore, the very common helplessness 
of housewives to prepare adequate sul)- 
stitutes for wheat bread and animal flesh. 

Here is the opportunity of the “War 
Kitchen”: the Food Administration can 
easily enough recommend meatless Tues- 
days and wheatless Wednesdays, but it is 
not every housewife who knows how to 
make an equivalent for steaks and chops 
or wheat bread and biscuits. The Liberty 
War Kitchen gives practical demonstra- 
tions of the use of rye flour, corn meal, 
oat meal, barley meal, and potatoes, in 
place of wheat flour in bread-making, in 
proportions varying from 20 up to as high 
as 50 per cent in the case of rye flour, 
which yield a satisfactory and palatable 
product. This results in economizing the 
use of the leading bread grain and scts 
free that much wheat flour for export. 

The pupils at the Liberty War Kitchen 
are given individual lessons in small class- 
es in bread-making and are encourage: to 
take home the resulting product and tr) 
it out on the unsuspecting family. Simi- 
larly as to meat substitutes: the War 
Kitchen aims to stimulate the more gen- 
eral use of milk, eggs, cheese, nuts, and 
the legumes—beans, peas, lentils, etc 
in place of meat, so that the individual 
may maintain the normal protein content 
in the diet and at the same time achieve 
variety. 

The principles embodied in the “\\«r 
Kitchen” idea are sound, and des«rve 
widespread recognition; they might well 
be made the basis of the appeal of “«lo- 
mestic science” schools everywhere, not 
only now but permanently. The “War 
Kitchen” idea should be made a nation! 
proposition, for the health and adequate 
nutrition of our population are issues 
second to none in these days of national 
emergency, when the fads and fancies of 
theorists and food cranks are abroad !n 
the land. Let us have conservation, by all 
means; but let us also have wholesome 
food,—meals carefully planned, prope'ly 
cooked, attractively served. Wars may 


be won or lost in the kitchen. 
Wiurrep Evprep. 
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” said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River 
ws$('Roller Mills, “ 

ithe bakery up to Forked Tree, is the 
yi \\j excitedest man in Arkansaw. For 
jell || about six weeks now Hy’s been 
== weavin’ back an’ forth between 


Sarees one he’s goin’ to get 
the first new wheat flour from. 


r= in a  hucdles log that’s open at both pans ig an’ * 
reckon ef somethin’ don’t happen to ca’m him pretty dang 
quick Hy’ll either blow up or jes’ naturally die of leg ache.” 


that Hy Davis, who runs 


prim |this mill and the one over to 
Lightnin’ Struck all het up to 








AN INSTITUTE OF BAKING 

lor many years the more progressive 
and intelligent bakers of the United 
States have advocated the establishment 
of an American Institute of Baking, and 
the problems growing out of the war have 
greatly emphasized the need of the tech- 
nical and scientific information which 
would be afforded to the baking trade 
through such an instrumentality. 

This project was given more than aca- 
demic consideration at a meeting held in 
Washington last month, which was at- 
tended by the chairmen of the Bakers’ 
Service Board from forty-five states, 
wherein the proposition was indorsed and 
plans were proposed for its accomplish- 
ment, 

It was suggested that bakers subscribe 
for one million dollars’ worth of the next 
Liberty Loan bonds and convey them to 
twenty-five trustees, the interest there- 
from to pay the expense of establishing 
the institute, and that a modern bakery 
at some central point be purchased and 
placed in charge of experts. The plant 
should be self-supporting, its output being 
sold in competition with that of other 
Its operation would not, however, 
interfere with the business of other bakers 
in the same vicinity, sincé, being already 
established, it would have created a trade 
of its own. 

The purposes of such an institute would 
be to conduct research work and testing 
laboratories, give instruction in baking 
salesmanship, advertising, 
shop management, cost accounting and all 
other branches of the baking industry, 
and its influence would undoubtedly serve 
greally to advance the standards of bak- 
ing in this country. 

The idea is most commendable, and it 
is to be hoped that the great impetus 
which the war has given to the ideals of 
the haking trade will not cease until the 


shops. 


technology, 


American Institute of Baking becomes an 
accomplished facet. All industries in 
America that are worthy of perpetuation 
are rising from their old level of short- 
sighted selfishness and purely individual 
profit to higher aspirations of common 
Service and to altruistic perceptions, at 
present but dimly seen, of advancement 
through the establishment of greater and 
broader accomplishment. 

The idea of the honor and the progress 
et the g guild, in which all alike shall share, 
akes 


hold of the imagination of its more 


enlightened members. As the war has 
taught the great value of co-ordination, 
co-operation and mutual helpfulness, so 
it has opened up a view of a future in 
which what was once a mere money- 
getting trade becomes a beneficent and 
ennobling occupation worthy of any man’s 
devotion and service. In this aspect of 
baking, the proposed institute occupies a 
prominent place and, therefore, it should 
not fail of accomplishment. 





GOOD SPORTS 

The Northwestern Miller desires to say 
a good word for a class of bakers who 
have been performing what is to them a 
most troublesome and vexatious duty in a 
cheerful and willing spirit. Bakers are 
required to make out various reports to 
the Food Administration. To the small 
bakers’ this is a continuous source of 
worry; they are not equipped fully to com- 
ply with these requirements, nevertheless 
they are conscientiously doing their best 
in this direction, and with the co-operation 
of the various state food officials, who are 
inclined to overlook small inaccuracies, 
they are succeeding very well. 

Some of these bakers seriously claim 
that it takes nearly half their time to 
make out these reports; many of them are 
foreigners not familiar with the language 
and unaccustomed to careful methods of 
accounting and recording details; some 
are illiterate; nevertheless, among them 
all the same spirit of eagerness to assist 
the government exists—they earnestly 
want to help, and strive valiantly with the 
blanks which are sent out to them. 

It may seem a small thing to those who 
have a staff of accountants at their dis- 
posal for such work, or to others who find 
it comparatively easy to supply such de- 
tails, but it is the fine spirit actuating this 
class of small bakers that justifies com- 
mendation and encouragement. They are 
doing their part to the best of their knowl- 
edge, and it is not the size of the task, 
although it seems enormous to one un- 
familiar with such things, that counts, but 
the way in which it is done. 

These men, obscure and illiterate per- 
haps, are all striving to be loyal American 
tradesmen, doing what they are told to do 
as well as they know how to do it, and for 
this they deserve the highest credit, which 
no doubt is given them by the Food Ad- 
ministration which they are-conscientious- 
ly trying to serve. 


THE FINAL ACCOUNTING 

The Food Administration has recently 
issued a new report form devised to afford 
millers an opportunity to bring their ac- 
counts into proper adjustment for the 
seven months’ period. Conditions as re- 
ported on this form will be considered an 
authoritative statement of the operations 
of the miils, regardless of the previous 
monthly reports filed for the same period. 

Millers are thus given the privilege of 
rendering correct and proper accounts to 
the Food Administration, and they should 
understand that this will be their final 
opportunity of so doing. A prompt and 
conscientious compliance with this re- 
quirement should be the paramount duty 
of every miller. Inasmuch as the milling 
industry of the country has been put 
upon its honor to deal fairly and squarely 
with the Food Administration in such 
matters, millers should make their reports 
without reservation, showing truly and 
exactly what their operations have been. 

Such reports, having nothing to conceal, 
are proof against subsequent investiga- 
tion, and those who make them with a 
clear conscience need fear no unpleasant 
consequences, The contrary action of any 
one element in the trade would reflect 
upon the integrity of the whole, and it 
is earnestly to be desired that every miller 
who makes return should proceed consci- 
entiously to disclose, frankly and truth- 
fully, the exact facts required of him. 

The Food Administration in its relation 
to the milling industry is the representa- 
tive of the United States government. 
Under present conditions, every loyal citi- 
zen is bound by the most supreme and 
sacred considerations to treat his country 
honorably in all his dealings with it. He 
may not withhold anything, however much 
it may be to his own disadvantage, in 
accounting to it. Through its protection 
only has his safety been assured, and he 
owes it all that he is and all that he has. 
Millers are called upon by this form to 
tell the truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth concerning their business 
operations for the past seven months, and 
The Northwestern Miller is confident that, 
in the final accounting, none of them will 
prove false to the trust reposed in the 
whole trade by the Food Administrator. 





THEM, NOT US 

In a recent talk to Minnesota bakers, 
Mr. A. D. Wilson, Minnesota food ad- 
ministrator, said that the people of the 
state were saving two hundred and twenty- 
five carloads of flour and thirty-seven car- 
loads of sugar each month. Realizing 
that such saving actually means the pres- 
ervation of human life and the lessening 
of human suffering across the seas, these 
people were indeed playing the game. He 
suggested that, for the time being, the 
Lord’s prayer might be modified; instead 
of saying “Give us this day our daily 
bread,” the heartfelt petition might well 
be “Give them this day our daily bread.” 

The thought is a beautiful one, and 
fitly expresses what has been in the minds 
of many thousands of Americans during 
the past six months who have gladly and 
uncomplainingly given up the bread to 
which they were accustomed, in order that 
those whose welfare was of greater con- 
cern to them than their own might be 
served. No one thought this self-denial a 
hardship, providing it accomplished the 
desired end. There were those who be- 
lieved that a system of voluntary con- 
servation which appealed and did not 
command would be a failure; that people 


were too selfish to respond, and that the. 


object could not be attained except by 
compulsory rationing. 
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Mr. Hoover, however, was wiser; he 
understood the American character and 
had faith in it. Not by threats and co- 
ercion did he accomplish the marvelous 
results which now silence in shame the 
earlier critics of the Food Administra- 
tion, but simply by direct and earnest ap- 
peal to the better and nobler instincts of 
humanity. He trusted Americans, and 
they responded by trusting him. Doubt- 
less there were those who went their 
selfish way oblivious to the great appeal; 
they ate their fill and cared not but, com- 
pared to the great mass who responded, 
they were very few, otherwise the efforts 
of the Food Administration would not 
have succeeded as they have. 

“Give them this day our daily bread” 
is a noble prayer, and those who live it as 
well as say it have their recompense such 
as no selfish soul ever knows. The long 
strain of keeping the allies and our forces 
fed from a harvest of wheat that was 
insuficient approaches an end in the com- 
ing of a gloriously bountiful crop. Not 
least among the accomplishments of 
America since it entered the war has been 
this widespread, astounding voluntary 
conservation of wheat; indeed, it has prob- 
ably had a greater influence in maintain- 
ing the confidence of the allies in their 
ultimate success than any other item in 
the list of America’s contributions for 
war purposes. 





ARE WE MORE VIRILE? 

In the tragedy of war, far too little — 
attention is being paid to the vitamine. 
Yesterday the vitamine was an integral 
part of our lives and of our thoughts. 
Today we do not speak of it; worse, we 
do not even think of it. Only a trifle of 
sand has run in the glass since we were 
being told that the fate of the human 
machine was writ in terms of vitamine; 
today, so far have our minds wandered 
from the real meaning of existence that 
most of us would not trouble to pass the 
time of day if we met a vitamine on the 
street. 

It is even possible that many of the 
rising generation may not know what a 
vitamine is, that the complexities of being 
on this torn and racked planet have be- 
come so great that knowledge of this 
fundamental of life is no longer acquired 
by the young, and that only those of good 
memory and an age when dietetic troubles 
beset can be depended upon to preserve 
the knowledge of the life and times of the 
vitamine. 

Lest such be the case, and bearing in 
mind that father-to-son tradition is prone 
to err, it seems prudent here to set down 
something of the known truths about the 
vitamine, and to pause to consider just 
what it is doing and having done to it in 
these trying days when so much of the 
world’s attention is busy with other af- 
fairs. It seems especially wise to take 
thought and observation as to what part 
the vitaritine is playing in the tremendous 
march of events, if it is or is not doing its 
duty, if its discoverers did well or ill, if its 
prophets and press agents of a few years 
ago have, through its performance, been 
justified. 

The vitamine, it will be recalled, was 
some certain thing or quality in food 
which was known to exist, but could not 
be located. For the most part it resided 
in the outer husks of cereals or, more in- 
timately considered, between the outer 
husk and the inner and more edible por- 
tion. In either case, it was never able to 
avoid being destroyed between the steel 
rollers of the wicked miller, who, for his 
own malign purposes, gave the bread eater 
only the starchy interior of the grain, 
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This vitamineless fodder, although very 
white and most attractive in appearance, 
was declared to be quite unfit for food, 
and it was due to this fact that people lost 
their teeth in the first instance, and subse- 
quently their hair, their ruddy color and 
their desire to play rough and boisterous 
games. 

In proof of this were records covering 
experiments in the feeding of chickens 
and pigeons with cereal foods ee of 
their vitamines. Invariably the birds 
drooped, developed loss of memory, dis- 
eases of the nervous systems culminating 
in partial paralysis and, in many in- 


stances, would certainly have died but for- 


the hurried injection of vitamines. Fol- 
lowing such first aid treatment, both the 
pigeons and the chickens immediately 
arose and were walking about in their 
former carefree way within less than half 
an hour. 

Naturally, it was not, in these experi- 
ments, the lives of the mistreated birds 
which really mattered; the point was that 
vitamines were thus proved to be vital to 
the physical machine, that without vita- 
mines the body broke down utterly, while 
with vitamines it continued, or became, as 
the case might be, robust, vigorous and 
exceedingly powerful. This, at least, was 
the argument for vitamines presented by 
a widespread, if not very thick, cloud of 
crack-brained semi-scientists in the pre- 
war period. 

It is now, roughly speaking, half a year 
since the people of the United States have 
been eating vitamine bread,—not bread 
containing a stray vitamine here and 
there or even a pair of vitamines now and 
then, but bread richly and thoroughly in- 
habited with vitamines, vitamines so fre- 
quent that they can be discerned with the 
naked eye, and so rich in their color mani- 
festation that some of the bread, because 
it does not appear possible that it can be 
anything else, must be accepted as almost 
pure vitamine, solid, highly condensed and 
ready to perform its miraculous curative 
deeds even when taken in minute doses. 

Not only does the erstwhile wicked mill- 
er supplement the starchy and worthless 
interior of the wheat berry with those 
more valuable, vitamine-bearing strata 
near the husk, but the aforetime wicked 
baker adds “good old water-ground meal,” 
the premier vitamine food of them all. 
Oats, too, and rye and barley, all rich in 
vitamine and heretofore neglected only 
because of foolish prejudice in favor of 
vitamineless white tlour, have come into 
their own, and daily carry to the nation’s 
stomach their rich store of vitamine 
wealth. Thus, whether we will or will not, 
we are fed, perhaps even fed up, on vita- 
mines. 

Are we more virile? Do we feel and 
are we actually stronger, are our teeth 
better, is our hair more securely in its 
place, are we more potent in power to 
conquer, to do or to die? Has the vita- 
mine lived up to its promise, and estab- 
lished itself as the supreme dietetic pro- 
tagonist? Or has it left us very much as 
we were, and forced us to look upon this 
half-year as one in which we have gained 
no physical profit whatever, but merely 
had to eat bread which, richly infested 
with vitamines, is yet merely bread which 
we do not like and never will learn to like? 
If the vitamine has done its duty, we are 
more virile; if it has failed, it has only 
contributed to making life less pleasant. 

Meantime, what is a vitamine, anyhow? 








CONTROL OF LABOR MARKET 


Government Employment Service Will Direct 
Recruiting and Supplying of All 
. Classes of Workmen 


Wasuinoton, D. C., June 22.—Presi- 
dent Wilson has vested authority in the 
United States Employment Service of the 
Department of Labor to direct the re- 
cruiting and supplying ofall kinds of 
labor for war work. After Aug. 1 no 
employer of more than 100 workers will 
be permitted to recruit his force without 
consultation with the Employment Service. 

While the restriction against private 
recruiting for the present applies only to 
labor of the unskilled classes, as soon as 
an organization is effected it will be ex- 
tended to include skilled labor as well. 
Eventually, it is stated, no employer will 
be allowed to engage men unless they have 
cards, to be issued by the United States 
Employment Service. 

The new labor control regulations are 
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expected to eliminate wholesale labor 


ior ay which for the past several . 


months has kept labor shifting from plant 
to plant and industry to industry, with a 
consequent disorganization of labor sup- 
ply throughout the country. 

Ricuarp B. Wartrovs. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Spring and Kansas Flours Firm—Winters 
More Freely Offered—Substitutes Nom- 
inal—Millfeed Advancing - 

[Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 
Curcaco, Inu., June 25.—The flour 
trade is in a waiting mood, so as to be 
certain as to the new rulings of the Food 
Administration and the future buying of 
flour. Millers are likewise withholding 
offers on new flour to be made in the 
Southwest until they know what they can 
do. This market is fairly well supplied 
with flour, mainly with the larger bakers. 
The amount in the hands of the retail 
merchants is well reduced, owing to the 
mills complying with the Food Adminis- 
tration’s rulings, wherein no sales are to be 
made that carry delivery after July 1. 
C. H. Cuarren. 


Puraperenta, Pa., June 25.—Winters 
more freely offered, and a shade easier. 
Spring and Kansas flours nominally firm 
under scarcity. Quotations, to arrive, per 
196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cotton sacks: 
winter 100 per cent, $10.75; Kansas 100 
per cent, $11.15@11.50; spring 100 per 
cent, $10.75. All substitutes plentiful, 
dull and weak. Barley flour is quoted at 
$8.50@9.50, in sacks. 

Samuet S. Danrets. 


Boston, Mass., June 25.—No improve- 
ment in demand for wheat flours. Substi- 
tutes show some improvement at un- 
changed prices. Millfeed in light supply 
and held higher. Barley feed, $36@38; 
rye feed, $54; hominy feed, $54; gluten 
feed, $52.79,—all in 100’s. 

Louis W. DeP ass. 





RYE MILLERS’ ASSOCIATION 


New Organization Plans for Activities on 
Next Crop—Large Acreage and Big 
Crop Expected 
Curicaco, Itt., June 22.—As stated last 
week, the National Association of Rye 
Millers was formed in Chicago last Tues- 
day. The officers who are acting pro tem 
are Frank H. Blodgett, president, Janes- 
ville, Wis., and Lee M. Powell, secretary, 
Milwaukee, Wis., who are appointing 
chairmen in the various states where rye 
is grown, to build up the membership of 

the organization. 

In Minnesota and the Northwest, P. A. 
Murphy, secretary and manager of the 
Century Milling Co., Minneapolis, will or- 

anize the millers in that section. Mr. 
Powell will do the same for Wisconsin, 
and Frank B. Rice, of the Star & Crescent 
Milling Co., Chicago, will act for Illinois 
territory. > 

The principal states where rye is grown 
are Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania and New York. There are 
millers, however, in other parts of the 
country that have been milling rye since 
the declaration of war. In discussing the 
situation here, the millers estimated that 
the rye crop for this year will amount to 
100,000,000 bus, and that there has been 
a decided increase in acreage in several 
of the states. 

In speaking of the change made by the 
Food Administration whereby rye flour is 
no longer used as a substitute, one of the 
millers stated that rye flour to the con- 
sumer was one of the best-known bread- 
stuffs of all the accredited wheat flour 
substitutes. Due to the fact that it could 
best be produced by wheat mills that were 
more or less idle, the grain advanced ma- 
terially. 

There was an increased demand for the 
rye grain, so that the price advanced from 
$1.85 bu on Jan. 1 to $3.05 on April 1. 
Pound for pound, rye was 50 per cent 
higher at its maximum price than wheat. 
This advance in price was not due to 
speculation, but solely to the immediate 
current demand for milling purposes. 

Some interesting figures were offered as 
to the accumulation of rye flour in this 


country. On May 1, it was stated, there 


were 886,000 bbls of rye products on hand, 
compared with 92,000 bbls on May 1, 1917, 
with practically no d tic demand. The 





trade reports indicated an accumulation 
in New York City alone of 400,000 bbls. 

The actual depreciation in value of rye 
flour held in stock May 1, because of t 
forced decline in the price of rye grain, 
amounted to over $4,000,000, and the 
greater part of this depreciation repre- 
sented a loss to flour jobbers. 

The millers feel that now is an oppor- 
tune time for the building up of an asso- 
ciation. There is none such at the present 
time, and there is no authorized repre- 
sentative who can speak for the rye mill- 
ers. Frank H. Blodgett has arranged an 
appointment with John J. Stream, chair- 
man of the Coarse Grain Division of the 
Food Administration, in Washington, on 
June 24. Lee M. Powell, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., and Guy A. Thomas, of Minneapolis, 
will also be present at the conference. 

C, H. CHarien. 


HANDLING OF MILL TAXES 


Excess Profits and Income Taxes Not Allow- 
able Items of Expense—Refunds in 
Some Instances Possible 


The following circular of the Milling 
Division (MD 1335) was issued last week: 


APPLICATION OF EXCESS PROFITS TAXES 


Excess profits taxes and income taxes 
are not allowable items of expense. Any 
reserves that may have been set aside for 
these taxes are to be reckoned as expense 
for the purpose of the mill’s own commer- 
cial accounting only. For the purposes 
of accounting with the Food Administra- 
tion, no payments of such taxes, or re- 
serves for their payment, are to be reck- 
oned as items of expense. 

Mills which have grounds for believing 
that the excess profits taxes assessed on 
them operate inequitably, or not in ac- 
cord with the intent of the law, as com- 
pared with other mills, because of differ- 
ences in the basis of invested capital, dif- 
ferent dates for annual cut-off and conse- 
quently for taxable year, or other circum- 
stances, may make application to the 
Equalization Board of the Department of 
Internal Revenue, with a statement of 
their case, for consideration by that board 
in the exercise of its established functions. 

The attention of mills is called again to 
the letter of Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue of date June 1 (Milling Division 
Circular Form MD 1325). Mills whose 
profits return for the period between 
Sept. 10 (Sept. 1) and Dec. 31, 1917, 
showed a profit above the allowable maxi- 
mums are required to eliminate such ac- 
cumulation of unallowable profits in the 
subsequent period of Food Administration 
control. In case such excess profits have 
been reported to the Department of In- 
ternal Revenue as constituent parts of the 
total net earnings assessable for income 
taxes and excess profits taxes, the full 
amount assessed should be paid when due. 
The mill should later apply to the In- 
ternal Revenue department, on the regu- 
lar forms, for a refund of the taxes on 
such profits later wiped out, as for a 
refund of taxes erroneously or illegally 
collected. 

While this section is framed so as to 
apply in strictness only to mills whose 
fiscal year (taxable year) is the same as 
the calendar year, the same principle 
would be applicable to mills having a dif- 
ferent cut-off. 

In reference to the certificates referred 
to in letter of the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue under date June 1 (Mill- 
ing Division Circular Form MD 1325), 
application for these should be addressed 
to the Milling Division, No. 74 Broadway, 
New York City, accompanied by proper 
supporting statement. 

1. In the case of mills who on Jan. 1 
reported as taxable income, profit accu- 
mulations in excess of the allowable maxi- 
mum under Food Administration, certifi- 
cates should accompany any application 
to the Internal Revenue department for 
refund of taxes on such profits later 
wiped out, as for a refund of taxes er- 
roneously or illegally collected. 

2. In the case of mills who have already 
liquidated profits in excess of the allow- 
able Food Administration maximum by 
sales at nominal prices to the army, navy 
or Food Administration, certificates cov- 
ering, these transactions would be desir- 
able to justify such liquidation in the 
event of inspection of the mill’s books by 
an inspector of the Internal Revenue de- 
partment. 

(Continued on page 1039.) 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
‘ with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks 
with comparisons, in bbls: June 23 June 24 

June 22 June 15 1917 1916 
Minneapolis ....269,275 257,860 215,180 330,700 
Duluth-Superior 17,765 16,685 27,830 16,850 
Milwaukee ..... 8,830 6,500 ..... 9,300 





Totals ....... 285,870 281,045 243,010 ...... 
Outside mills*..105,120 100,765 129,505 ..... | 





Ag’gate sprg.390,990 381,810 372,515 ...... 


St. Louis ...... 1,500 1,900 18,500 30,100 
St. Louist ..... 15,200 10,000 37,500 650,100 
Buffalo ........ 45,675 35,185 88,920 107,450 
Rochester ..... 4,000 4,000 10,100 13,900 
Chicago ....... 18,250 16,500 17,500 20,750 
Kansas City.... 5,200 11,900 40,500 62,000 
Kansas Cityt... 40,472 46,730 111,109 175,612 
BoreRe oscvccee 7,100 11,100 17,000 22,800 
Toledof ....... 14,287 13,120 38,296 ...... 
‘Nashville** .... 19,041 34,190 57,596 ...... 
Portland, Oreg.. 10,886 11,055 8,585 ...... 
Seattle ........ 26,230 26,825 11,830 17,012 
Tacoma ....... 10,370 5,300 18,910 7,785 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the Percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

June 23 June 24 
June 22 June 15 1917 1916 
Minneapolis ....... 50 50 ee : 


Duluth-Superior .. 22 46 73 47 
Outside mills* .... 41 34 de : 
Average spring.. 38 44 ee ar 
Milwaukee ........ 65 49 0 38 
Bt, LOUds doce veces 3 4 37 60 
St. Louist ........ 20 13 49 64 
WORGW ove s cites 27 21 53 64 
Reehester «....ses 19 19 50 69 
CHIOMG .cecscecon 61 57 58 72 
Kansas City ...... 6 13 68 87 
Kansas Cityft ..... 13 14 40 67 
yi eee eee 15 28 35 48 
WOOGEE 00.0 sserces 20 21 40 e 
Nashville** ....... 11 21 40 61 
Portland, Oregon... 26 29 26 _ 
GREER vo ccccccvece 56 57 28 42 
PRCOMS 6 vosicvcces 18 9 33 14 
BRAID oc iccccwes 27 28 
Minnesota-Dakotas 38 44 
Other states ...... 26 25 


Flour output for week ending June 22 at al! 
above points shows a decrease of 1 per cent 
from week ending June 15. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

Flour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

WFlour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


GRAIN AGENCY EXPANDED 


Government Corporation Will Increase Capi- 
tal Stock to Assure Stability of the 
Wheat Market 


Wasuinoton, D. C., June 24.—(Special 
Telegram)—President Wilson has au- 
thorized an expansion of the Grain Cor- 
poration of the Food Administration, in- 
cluding an increase of its capital stock 
from ,000,000 to $150,000,000 to assure 
stability of the wheat market under the 
return of competitive conditions. 

The prospect‘of a bumper crop, now 
estimated by the Department of Agricul- 
ture at about 900,000,000 bus, taken in 





* connection with possibly inadequate rail- 


road facilities, presents a problem to the 
Food Administration in maintaining the 
minimum price guaranty to the consum- 
ers. Wheat gluts in any of the primary 
markets, it is stated, would tend to force 
competitive conditions, and might serious- 
ly endanger maintenance of the $2.20 
guaranty unless the Grain Corporation is 
prepared to purchase sufficient wheat to 
keep the market stable at the government 
price. 

The newly authorized expansion of the 
Grain Corporation will give the Food Ad- 
ministration’s grain agency ample funds 
with which to continue as dominant buyer 
in the wheat market. - 

Readjustment of wheat differentials 
between the western primary markets 
and the eastern seaboard will be necessary 
on account of the recent increase 1" 
freight rates. In consequence, the price 
tendency certainly will be upwards, |' 
said, on both wheat and flour, though just 
what the increase will be officials of the 
Food Administration decline to predict at 
present. 

Representatives of the wers, the 
millers and the Railroad Administration 
will confer with officials of the Food A«- 
ministration June 25 regarding the reac- 
justment of wheat price differentials. 

Ricuarp B. Wartrovs. 
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Meeting at New York in General Favors New Method—Milling Division Will 
Discontinue Its Executive Functions—Chairman Bell to Accompany 
Mr. Hoover to England—Millers May Buy Wheat Freely 


New York, N. Y., June 25.—(Special 
Telegram)—A meeting of all divisional 
chairmen of the Milling Division, with 
about 60 other. millers representing all 
zones, was held here Sunday and Monday. 
‘The specific purpose of the meeting was 
to consider new-crop conditions and form 
plans for the milling year, in conformance 
with the statement issued from Washing- 
ton that a milling toll of $1.10 per bbl 
based upon the use of 4.4 bus of wheat, 
would form the basis of flour prices, which 
will actually be the wheat basis plus toll, 
bulk, mill. 

Chairman Bell presided, and after re- 
viewing the past activities of the commit- 
tee, caused much surprise by indicating 
his retirement. As, owing to the proposed 
change in regulations, permitting millers 
to buy wheat anywhere they can, and thus 
placing business on a competitive basis, 
there will be no further need of active 
continuance of the committee, it will go 
out of existence as soon as the new ar- 
rangement operates smoothly. 

Considerable opposition to the amount 
of the toll developed, most of the dele- 
gates favoring $1.40, but this matter was 
left for adjustment by Washington. 

Such supervision over milling as is 
needed will practically rest with the Grain 
Corporation. Some millers contended that, 
in view of this, the milling trade should 
be represented on the Grain Corporation 
directorate in the same proportion as 
grain men, for the purposes of equaliza- 
tion of controlling influence, but these 
were not in the majority. Most of the 
delegates seemed content to work in the 
proposed manner. 

A joint conference with grain men for 
the purpose of considering the relation of 
wheat prices at different points was held 
this morning, at which it was announced 
by Mr. Barnes that Mr. Bell would ac- 
company Mr. Hoover to England for the 
purpose of investigating food conditions. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 


Statement from Washington 
Wasuinoton, D. C., June 25.—(Special 
Telegram)—Under a new plan of flour 
control, to be inaugurated on July 1, the 
Food Administration will allow flour mill- 
ers a maximum differential of $1.10 be- 
tween the cost of wheat to them and their 


final flour price, including returns on 
feeds and other by-products. In addition, 
flour millers will be permitted to purchase 


wheat and grind it freely, it is antici- 
pated. 

The new scheme of flour control, the 
Food Administration expects, will permit 
a freer movement of wheat and flour be- 
tween the country buyers and the ultimate 
dealers, The shortage of wheat and flour 
during the past winter necessitated virtual 
wheat rationing of mills and strict control 
of the quantities of flour milled. How- 
ever, the expected bumper crop will pro- 
vide a sufficient surplus to permit the 
hia of the present stringent regula- 
ions, 

Officials of the Food Administration do 
not anticipate that the new flour regula- 
tions will modify existing prices. The re- 
cently promulgated freight rate increase, 
however, will add 3@4c to the cost of 
wheat in the several primary markets. 
This will be reflected in some advance in 
flour. Just what the advance will be, offi- 
cials decline to predict until the differen- 
tials on wheat now being prepared by a 
committee of traffic experts are definitely 
established. A report on revised wheat 
differentials will be made public, it is ex- 
pected, within the next few days. 

Explaining the authorization from 
President Wilson to increase wheat prices 
above the guaranteed minimum, Food Ad- 
‘inistrator Hoover stated today that this 
permitted such advances as have been 
made necessary on account of increased 
freight rates.” No advance in the basic 
Price of wheat to the farmer above the 
guaranty of $2.20 is planned at the pres- 
ent time. The increased capitalization of 
the Grain Corporation authorized by the 
President will provide the Food Adminis- 
tration ample funds with which to buy 
all surplus wheat. 

This will enable maintenance of stable 


conditions in the wheat market, and will 
always assure the farmer of a buyer at 
the guaranteed minimum price. Food Ad- 
ministrator Hoover stated emphatically 
that the government would prohibit specu- 
lation in wheat absolutely during the 
period of the war. This will mean not 
only the continued elimination of all 
future transactions, but will further pre- 
vent cash sales negotiated for speculative 
purposes, 
~ The Food Administration announced 
today that on July 1 the Grain Corpora- 
tion will have completed its year’s busi- 
‘ness with the original $503000,000 appro- 
priation intact, and a small surplus in the 
treasury. 

The Grain Corporation has operated on 
a 1 per cent margin between purchases 
and sales, this margin being sufficient to 
meet insurance and losses and to provide 
the small surplus. During the year the 
Grain Corporation has done a “turn over” 
of $450,000,000. 

Ricwarp B. Wartrovs. 


Details of the Plan 

The new plan, as outlined last week 
by Mr. Loring at a meeting of millers of 
Division No. 5, is substantially as follows: 

The new method is essentially only a 
return to the fundamental principles of 
old-fashioned custom milling. The gov- 
ernment will fix a price on No. 1 grades 
of wheat. The basis will be the sea- 
board, and the price at interior points 
will move backward in such a way as to 
give the farmers the price guaranteed by 
the government on the new crop. 

The mills will be allowed 4.4 bus of No. 1 
grades of wheat to make a barrel of flour. 
To the cost of the wheat will be added 
25c bu toll, or $1.10 bbl, which shall in- 
clude every item entering into the cost of 
production and distribution. The price of 
bran will remain at 38 per cent of the cost 
of a ton of wheat at the mill. The offal 
can .be sold under any name the miller 
may wish to designate, except that the 
price asked shall not exceed the price of 
mixed feed, which remains at $1.25 ton 
over the bran basis. 

Each ‘mill will be furnished with a uni- 
form invoice, which must be ysed except 
where sales are made direct to the retailer. 
This invoice shall show on the face the 
cost of the wheat; cost of, millfeed; f.o.b. 
mill or delivered (if delivered the freight 
shall be prepaid and added in the proper 

lace) ; cost of sacks; if selling as a job- 
er, the jobbing profit, and, if selling as 
a retailer, the retail profit. If any other 
function or service is rendered by the mill, 
the charge is to be shown on the invoice 
in the place provided for it. When added, 
these separate items will show plainly the 
cost of the product and how it is arrived 
at. Nothing but 100 per cent flour will 
be made. The government will tell the 
miller each week how much to charge for 
sacks, 





NEW MILL AT KANSAS CITY 


Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Will Double 
Present Capacity — Gives Southwestern 
Milling Center Total of 18,000 Bbis Daily 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 25.—The 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., has an- 
nounced plans for the immediate erection 
of a new flour mill of 3,600 bbls daily 
capacity, to occupy a site adjoining its 
present plant on the south. Contract for 
the mill building, which will be 160x52, 
and six stories high, has been awarded to 
the Lehrack Contracting & Engineering 
Co., of this city, and also provides for the 
erection of a three-story warehouse, 125x 
55, and a motor-room 20x52. Contracts 
for machinery equipment will be let with- 
in the next fortnight. 

While the dimensions of the new struc- 
ture somewhat exceed those of the com- 
pany’s present mill, its milling capacity 
will be the same as the old mill, furnishin 
a total of 7,200 bbls daily. The new mill 
will be in two units, one of 2,200 bbls, 
which will be installed as soon as sible, 
and one of 1,200 bbls, which will be in- 
stalled later. The plant will be equipped 
for electric power, the same as pres- 


ent mill, and will be connected with the 
latter by a six-story bridge. 

The completion of the new mill will give 
the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., larger 
capacity than any other single plant in the 
Southwest, and will give Kansas City a 
milling capacity of 18,000 bbls daily. 

Plans are under consideration for build- 
ing two more mills here, one of 1,500 bbls 
and another of 3,000 bbls capacity. Definite 
announcement concerning one of these 
projects can probably be made within 30 
days. The organization of the company 
that will build the second plant has been 
partly perfected, but building plans are 


. being withheld, owing to war conditions. 


R. E. Sreruine. 





HARVESTING IN FULL SWING 


Weather Is Fine for Wheat in Southwest— 
Labor Shortage in Missouri—Frost 
Touches Corn in Ohio 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 24.—(Special 
Telegram)—Wheat harvesting is pro- 
gressing under entirely favorable condi- 
tions throughout Kansas and Oklahoma, 
being practically completed in the latter 
state. Seasonably cool weather prevails, 
with scattered showers, and possible in- 
jury to wheat by high temperatures last 
week is unimportant. Reports on yields 
and quality are highly satisfactory, but no 
new wheat has yet arrived here, perhaps 
due to diversion of shipments to mills by 
Grain Corporation. Calls for harvest 
hands are being promptly supplied. 

R. E. Sveruina, 
* * 

Sr. Lovurs, Mo., June 24.—(Special Tel- 
egram )—The weather has been cooler the 
last three days, with light showers. Wheat- 
cutting is under full headway through- 
out Missouri and southern Illinois, and 
threshing has commenced in northern 
Missouri and southern Illinois. In some 
localities new wheat will be available at 
the end of the month, while threshing in 
other sections will be delayed until July, 
due to scarcity of help. 

Peter DEeRuien. 
* 


Totevo, Onto, June 24.—(Special Tel- 
egram)--Some corn in northern Ohio and 
Indiana and southern Michigan was 
touched by frost Saturday night, but it 
is not thought that the damage is serious, 
and probably most of it will recover. 
Rain here last night was very beneficial, 
as the country was getting very dry. It is 
evercast this morning, indicating further 
rain. 

W. H. Wicern, Jr. 





DEATH OF J. F. DUNWOODY 


Missouri Miller Dies at Age of 71—Began 
Milling in Pennsylvania Half a 
Century Ago 


Kansas City, Mo., June 22.—J. F. 
Dunwoody, president of the Brand-Dun- 
woody Milling Co., Joplin, Mo., died in 
that city on Friday, following several 
years of poor health. He was 71 years 
old, and about five years ago retired from 
active business, leaving his milling inter- 
ests in charge of his son, W. B. Dun- 
woody. 

Mr. Dunwoody began his milling career 
in Pennsylvania when a young man. Com- 
ing to Missouri, he first established the 
business of the present firm at Lamar, 
but about 20 years ago the company 
bought the Sargent mill at Joplin, which 
has developed into one of the foremost 
mills of the state. 

Mr. Dunwoody was a_public-spirited 
man and active in politics, having rep- 
resented his district as state senator for 
two terms. 

R. E. Srerire. 





Kansas Mill Changes Hands 

Kansas Crry, Mo., June 25.—(Special 
Telegram )—The 400-bbl plant of the Uni- 
versal Mill Co., Claflin, Kansas, princi- 
pally owned by William B. Pickerill, of 
Kansas City, and his son, resident man- 
ager at Claflin, was today sold to men 
interested in the Western Star Mill Co., 
Salina, Kansas. While owned by the same 
interests which control that company, the 
Claflin mill will be separately conducted, 
probably without change of corporate 
style. 

R. E. Sverre. 





The latest reports from India indicate 
34,688,000 acres sown to wheat. 
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SEVEN MONTHS NEW BASIS 


Mills to Report on Operations—New Form for 
Report Provided—Supersedes Pre- 
vious Monthly Reports 


A new report form, MD-1030-E, has 
been sent to all millers, with the follow- 
ing instructions as to its use: 

The most careful consideration has been 
given to the preparation of the new seven 
months’ report form MD-1030-E and the 
instructions accompanying same, in order 
that all millers may be afforded an oppor- 
tunity of filing an accurate statement of 
their financial and physical operations for 
the period indicated.. This report should 
be made so as to properly reflect the 
actual operations of the mills making the 
report. Where doubt or misunderstand- 
ing has occurred in regard to proper ac- 
counting methods in the past, an oppor- 
tunity is now afforded by this report to 
bring such records into immediate and 
correct adjustment. 

Millers must regard these reports as 
being the final opportunity to file a cor- 
rect and accurate statement of their oper- 
ations for the period indicated, in accord 
with Food Administration regulations. 
Any failure to properly report the actual 
physical and financial operations of the 
mill will be regarded as prima facie evi- 
dence of attempted evasion, and will sub- 
ject the miller to most embarrassing, if 
not most drastic, action. 

This report, when filed, will be consid- 
ered as superseding previous monthly re- 
ports, and will be construed to reflect the 
actual operations of the mill making the 
report. Mills in the event of subsequent 
investigation will not be given the oppor- 
tunity of modifying or changing their 
report, but will be held to strict account- - 
ing on the basis of the report filed by 
them. 

It has been the endeavor of the Food 
Administration to cover all possible de- 
tails of operation and to provide against 
any and all contingencies. However, if 
the miller is in doubt or uncertain regard- 
ing any practices or methods of account- 
ing, he may exercise his careful judgment 
as to the proper handling of same, making 
such explanations as will show in the re- 
port the actual practice followed, so that 
the report is in accord with the books and 
financial records of the mill filing the 
report. 

A special entry must be made on the 
report and, in addition, a statement at- 
tached to the report giving full details 
and explanations of accounts or prac- 
tices of special character, where such 
accounts and practices are not provided 
for in the form MD-1080-E. It is neces- 
sary that the books of the company clearly 
indicate the details, and make plain the 
purposes for which such- accounts are 
created. 

A careful review will be made of such 
special statements by the Division of En- 
forcement as to the justification of such 
action. Whatever decision they make in 
the matter must be regarded as final, and 
the accounting, or practices of the mill, 
adjusted in accordance with such decision. 

The basis upon which the mills have op- 
erated during Food Administration is 
predicated on careful auditing of mills’ 
accounts and policing of mills’ physical 
operation, and must be subjected to de- 
tail examination and analysis. Mills must 
bear in mind that reports filed by them 
must be subsequently verified by actual 
examination of the mills’ books and rec- 
ords. 

Mills, before compiling these reports, in 
their own interest should read with great- 
est care the instructions accompanying 
the reports, and also thoroughly familiar- 
ize themselves with the United States 
Food Administration regulations pertain- 
ing to the operation and control of whieat 
flour milling. Millers by so doing should 
experience no difficulty in making their 
reports accurate and in avoiding unneces- 
sary complications, 





Rain in Pacific Northwest 


Seattriz, Wasu., June 25.—(Special 
Telegram )—Heavy showers in many parts 
of eastern Washington and Oregon and 
northern Idaho have broken the long 
drouth. General rains are still needed in 
most sections, but prospects are material- 
ly improved. Increased acreage and ideal 
weather indicate a 50 per cent increase in 
yield for southern Idaho. 

W. C. Trrrany. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
increased 13,015 bbls. The output (week 
ending June 22) was 269,275 bbls, against 
215,180 in 1917, 330,700 in 1916 and 289,- 
405 in 1915. In addition, Minneapolis 
mills made 19,510 bbls of rye flour last 
week, and 26,945 bbls of substitutes. 


* 7 


The flour production at Minneapolis in 
the last week or two has reflected the in- 
crease in wheat receipts. Mills have been 
operating nearer normal capacity than 
for some time. The heavy receipts at 
Minneapolis have been due in part to a 
free movement to this market from Pacific 
Coast states. 

Mills report fairly good inquiry for 
wheat flour, but, of course, the quantity 
for sale is limited. Mills have been im- 
portuned by buyers to get shipments into 
transit before the 25 per cent advance in. 
freight rates went into effect. From now 
on it is expected that there will be a fall- 
ing off in shipments. 

A fair demand is reported for white rye 
flour, but dark is very slow and dragging. 
Many mills are having difficulty in dis- 
posing of their dark rye. 

Corn products temporarily seem to be 
in a rut. There is no demand to speak 
of for either white or yellow corn flour. 

Barley flour is in fair request but, like 
other substitutes, there is no snap to the 
demand. 

Minneapolis mill quotations are nomi- 
nally as follows: standard 100 per cent 
wheat flour, $9.70 bbl; durum, $9.50@ 
9.55; pure fancy white rye flour, $9.65@ 
10.65; medium rye flour, $9.40@9.45; dark 
rye, $7; barley flour, $8.10@8.85; 55 per 
cent extraction barley flour, $9.45; rice 
flour, $18,—in 98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. White corn flour is quoted 
at $9.60@9.70, and yellow corn flour at 
$8.40@8.65. 

~ * 

The supply of wheat feeds has been a 
little more liberal in the last week or so. 
Jobbers report that they have been able 
to pick up a number of cars from both 
city and country mills. There seems to 
be more bran available, however, than 
either middlings or red dog, although 
there has been more of the latter offered 
for sale in the last week than for some 
time. 

A few of the more important Minne- 
apolis mills claim to be oversold on all 
varieties of feed, and to have nothing to 
offer for near-by shipment in straight 
cars. They represent the demand for 
mixed cars to be exceptionally good, and 
say they have no difficulty in disposing of 
their surplus output to this class of trade. 

The 25 per cent advance in freight 
rates which goes into effect today will in- 
crease the rate on millfeed from Minne- 


apolis to Boston to approximately $7.25 | 


ton. 

Prices are a little higher, owing to the 
increased cost of sacks. Bran is quoted 
by mills at $33.15@35.75 ton; standard 
middlings, $35.15@35.45; red dog, $34.62 
@35; barley feed, $80@37; corn feed 
meal, $35; rye middlings, $45@47,—in 100- 
lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


OUTPUT OF FLOUR SUBSTITUTES 


The following table shows the amount of 
rye flour, barley flour, corn flour, oat 
flour and rice flour made during the week 
ending June 22, 1918, as reported by three 
Minneapolis mills and seven interior mills 
in barrels: 

Rye Barley Corn Oat Gham 
Mpls. ..... 19,510 19,090 6,620 600 635 
Interior ... 14,050 11,423 1,445 <.. pee 


33,560 30,513 





8,065 600 635 








Totals... 


During week ending June 15, two Min- 
neapolis mills and 11 interior made the 
following amounts: 

Rye Barley Corn Oat Rice 





Mpls. ..... 17,290 8,490 15,870 400 356 
Interior ... 7,050 10,045 1,200 eee 
Totals... 24,340 18,535 17,070 


MINNEAPOLIS MILIS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 19 were in operation June 25: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Clarx Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
B and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Phoenix, Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, EB, F and 
G mills. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


Special reports of 46 mills outside of ™ 


Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 42,875 bbls, show that in the 
week ending June 22 they made 105,120 
bbls of flour, against 129,505 in 1917. 

Forty-six “outside” mills last week 
shipped 7,620 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against none in 1917. 

MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, June 22, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 


Minneapolis ..... 1,414 1,245 2,081 1,338 624 
Duluth ..... 20006 *21 *132 637 60 470 
Fotals .<.cvses 1,435 1,377 2,718 1,398 1,094 
Duluth, b’d’d.... ... nee 4B aks 65 
Totala ....00+% +. 2,761 ~+. 1,159 


*Includes Canadian. 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1917, to June 22, 
1918, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 


Minneapolis .. 69,604 100,754 149,590 99,301 








Duluth ....... *17,032 24,111 94,001 57,340 
Totals ...... 86,636 124,865 243,591 156,641 
Duluth, b’d’d.. ..... 9,279 12,343 1,890 
Totals ....-+ sesee 134,144 255,934 158,631 


*Includes Canadian. tBonded receipts up 
to May 6, 1917. 

Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on June 22, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 

1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 























Minneapolis... 51 2,723 8,464 3,165 9,544 
Duluth ...... *7 °635 8,887 817 1,868 
Totals ..... 58 8,358 17,351 3,982 11,412 
Duluth, b’d’d.  .. eee 663 98 
Totals ..... - 18,114 3,993 11,510 


*Includes Canadian. 
NORTHWESTERN MILLERS MEET 

The millers of Division No. 5, compris- 
ing the states of Montana, North and 
South Dakota, Wyoming, Minnesota and 
Iowa, met in Minneapolis June 20 to dis- 
cuss the proposed plan under which the 
mills of the United States are to operate 
during the coming crop year. About 200 
millers were in attendance. 

Albert C. Loring, division chairman, 
briefly reviewed the history of the or- 
ganization of the Milling Division, and 
told of the difficulties experienced by 
those in — in striving to formulate 
rules equitable and satisfactory to all. 
He indicated that it is an impossibility 
to draw up a set of rules and regulations 
for the industry that will satisfy eve 
one, since different problems exist in dif- 
ferent sections. These have been taken 
into consideration in the new plan as much 
as possible, but there are still many 
points in it which will have to be ad- 
justed later. 

Mr. Loring told, in illustration, of a 
committee of lawyers appointed by the 
government to draw up a simple, concise 
set of rules for the operation of the mill- 
ing industry, which it was expected all 
would understand clearly. After this was 
published, each reader drew an entirel 
different meaning from his understan 


ing of the rules, and even the lawyers 
themselves could not tell which interpre- 
tation was the correct one. His point was 
that lawyers and theorists unacquainted 
with the problems of the trade could not 
be expected to lay down the law for the 
trade. 

There has been a great deal of talk 
about millers not living up to their con- 
tracts, Mr. Loring said, but since the 
control of the bookkeeping of the mills 
has been taken away from them and dif- 
ferent systems and reports substituted 
therefor, many of which were not clear 
and could not be followed accurately, the 
illers should not be accused of bad faith. 
Mr. Loring paid a warm tribute to the 
work done by James F. Bell, general 
chairman of the Milling Division, and said 
that few millers really understood the 
ork he had done. He added: “No miller 
n this country will ever be able to reward 
im for the time he has expended and the 
ork he has done to save the industry 
from collapse. As an associate, I want 

e my hat off to him. 

‘I say, fearlessly, there is not a mill 
nager in the industry that could have 
iven so much time and done so well as 
James Ford Bell, and as time goes on 
and the history of this great movement 
has been written, Mr. Bell is going to be 
placed in a very enviable position as re- 
gards his relation with the Food Ad- 
inistration.” 

r. Loring read all the rules which 
have been drawn up, and which are to - 
of the 
















definitely acted upon at a meetin 
representatives of all the milling divisions 
now being held in New York. There was 
considerable discussion, and many ques- 
tions were asked. 

A committee of three was appointed to 
accompany Mr. Loring to New York and 
represent at the meeting the millers of 
this division. The committee appointed 
was H. S. Helm, of Minneapolis, W. L. 
Harvey, of New Prague, Minn., and J. W. 
Sherwood, of Great Falls, Mont. 

In the afternoon this committee met 
with the millers, so as to give them a 
chance to acquaint the committee with 
their individual problems and thus pre- 
pare it to better represent them at the 
New York meeting. 

Before adjourning, a rising vote of 
thanks expressed the appreciation of the 
millers for the work done by Mr. Loring 
and the chairmen of the milling divisions 
who have so pew ye | served in the 
interests of the Food Administration and 
the milling industry. 

A resolution was also passed asking the 
government to prorate the exports of 
flour among the mills according to their 


capacity. 
CHECKING UP COUNTRY STOCKS 


A. D. Wilson, federal food administra- 
tor for Minnesota, has asked the millers 
of the state to assist his department in 
checking up wheat holdings in the hands 
of farmers. His request is as follows: 

“All wheat was called to be marketed 
on or before May 15. In a few excep- 
tional cases permits were issued to deliver 
wheat a few weeks later. It is contrary 
to the food regulations to permit any ex- 
change of wheat for flour at mills until 
after the next harvest. Millers will, 
therefore, deliver no flour to any one ex- 
cept on the regular sales basis under the 
food regulations. 

“It is quite probable that there are 
small quantities of wheat still in the hands 
of farmers. Any miller knowing of any 
such will render a valuable service to the 
government by informing this office of its 
location.” 

In this connection, it is interesting to 
note that a Minneapolis cash grain house 
this week received a carload of wheat 
from a Minnesota station in which was in- 
cluded a wagonload of 1897 wheat mar- 
keted by a farmer. For some reason or 
other he had been holding the wheat for 
21 years. 

o THE SPRING WHEAT CROP 

Reports from all over the Northwest in 
regard to the growing spring wheat crop 
continue very favorable. A few stations 
this week claim that the soil is getting dry 
on the surface, and that rains now would 
do good. Of course, the condition up to 
the present time has been so nearly per- 
fect that any change must necessarily be 
unfavorable. The prospect, however, con- 
tinues flattering, and many reports indi- 
cate that the condition of the crop at 
present is much better than normal. 
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Montana had a pretty good wettins 
down last week, ft reports from lore 


in the last day or two have been more 
favorable. There are still portions in that 
state, however, where the crop is badly in 
need of more rain. 


JOINED THE ARMY 

Another member of the staff of Thc 
Northwestern Miller has been called into 
the service of his country. Sigurd 0. 
Werner, assistant editor of this depart- 
ment, left for Camp Grant on Monday 


night to become a soldier of the United. 


States. He was born in Minneapolis i) 
1891, and attended the public schools here 
until he was ten years old, when he re- 
moved to Christiania, Norway, with his 
parents. For a year he studied with « 
private tutor and then entered the hig) 


Sigurd O. Werner 


school of Christiania, from which he 
graduated in 1906, being one of the four 
Americans in his class. 

Mr. Werner returned to Minneapolis in 
September, 1906, and obtained a position 
with The Northwestern Miller. He has 
remained in its employ ever since, gradu- 
ally advancing until his position became 
one of importance on its staff. In his 


work he has shown earnestness, ability 
and efficiency, and his amiability and 
courtesy have made him very popular 


among his business associates, as well as 
those he came in contact with in the dis- 
charge of his duties. 

Previous to his departure, he was given 
a watch and a compass by The North- 
western Miller, whose editor, in present- 
ing them, spoke with great appreciation 
of Mr. Werner’s character and the value 
of his services, assuring him that his 
fellow-members of the staff felt honored 
in having such a representative in the 
army, and expressing confidence that one 
who had shown himself so conscientious 
and competent in the service of this pub- 
lication would also prove himself a splen- 
did soldier. Commander Terhune, U.S.N., 
followed with a brief speech congratulat- 
ing the young soldier on his opportunity 
and wishing him good fortune in his new 
career. Mr. Werner, on his return from 
the army, will resume his position in this 
office. 

SPLIT CARS OF FEED 


The following telegram was received 
June 21 from the F ng Division of the 
Food Administration, Washington: — 

“Please notify mills and local j«!)bers 
Food Administration requests millers and 
jobbers to refrain from quoting in their 
circular quotations split cars of feeding 
stuffs containing wheat feeds in tlhe 
sortment. This does not prevent the quot- 
ing or sale of assorted carloads where 
buyer specifies the assortment desir d.” 

illers interpret the message as being 
promulgated with the idea of causin¢ ~_ 
tain by-products to seek their nate 
level of prices dependent upon the !:w ° 
supply and demand. In other words, the 
trade cannot make it a condition that 
(Continued on page 1040.) 
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The output of wheat flour by Chicago 
mills for the week ending Saturday, June 
92, was estimated at 18,250 bbls, or 61 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 16,500, or 
57 per cent, last week, 17,500, or_59 per 
cent, in 1917, and 20,750, or 72 per cent, 
in 1916. 

About 90 per cent of the flour produced 
hy Chicago mills this week was for gov- 
ernment use. The allotments of wheat to 
these mills are pretty well reduced, and 
within another week there will be a gen- 
eral cleaning out. Mills are not offering 
flour to any extent, especially where de- 
livery is demanded after July 1. Bakers 
here say that they would like to contract 
with millers’ agents and brokers for flour 
to come on the new crop, but business of 
this kind is not permissible. 

The greatest factor of importance in 
this market at the present time is the 
11,000 bbls of flour seized by the Food 
Administration from a malted milk con- 
cern in Wisconsin. This flour was sold 
mainly to Chicago bakers, on the basis of 
$10.52, in second-hand jute sacks, Ra- 
cine. The freight rate to Chicago was l6éc 
bbl. 

Interest centers in the proposed new 
ruling of the Food Administration on the 
new-crop year. The trade here is quite 
generally of the opinion that flour is going 
to be more plentiful, and that competitive 
prices will again prevail, though perhaps 
not at as wide a range as during ordinary 
conditions. 

Very little is heard of barley flour bein 
sold, although corn products of every kind, 
especially standard white flour, are in 
good demand. Some mills that have not 
acquired a firm reputation for their corn 
products are not obtaining within 30 or 
40c per 196 lbs as much as are the mills 
equipped for the manufacturing of flour 
that will keep during the summer months, 


MEETING OF MILLERS 


Plans of a tentative character covering 
the proposed rules under which the wheat 
millers of the country will work on the 
coming crop year were discussed at a 
meeting of millers in this Milling Division 
of the Food Administration, on Wednes- 
day. It was called by Chairman B. A. 
Eckhart, and convened in the directors’ 
room of the Continental & Commercial 
National Bank. 

‘There were 35 present, millers from 
Wisconsin, Marked changes in the rules 
of the Food Administration have been 
proposed, and it was desired to have the 
tentative plans placed before the millers 
- iy they would be thoroughly under- 
stood, 

“It has been deemed advisable to call 
the millers of this division to a meeting 
for the discussion of changes for the en- 
suing year,” said Mr. Eckhart in opening 
the meeting. “It has been desired to have 
a free discussion of the tentative plans 
that have been submitted by the Milling 
Division of the United States Food Ad- 
ministration, and to inform you as to the 
salient feature of the plans for the opera- 
tion of mills on this coming crop year. 

“You doubtless all will be glad to learn 
that a very large number of the reports 
you have been required to make during 
the last year will be eliminated by the 
adoption of the new plan. While there 
will continue to be a supervision over 
milling in this country, it will be more 
In relation to extraction and production, 
and not as to cost and profits. The chief 
feature of the plan is to go back to the 
old style of buying your wheat, where you 
can purchase it and sell your flour as low 
48 you care to sell it.” 


Mr. Eckhart then read the tentative 
plans, after which there was a general 
discussion as each rule was taken up sep- 
arately and explained to the millers. The 
principal changes proposed are in refer- 
ence to the establishment of a maximum 
price for flour and the freedom allowed in 
the purchase of wheat. 

After the discussion of the rules, a 
motion was adopted to the effect that a 
recommendation be made to the milling 
committee of the Food Administration 
that the allowable charge per bushel on 
wheat be raised from as low as 25c bu to 
30c. A _ resolution was also adopted 
unanimously that in a general way the 
tentative plans suggested, modified by the 
preceding resolution, were approved by 
the meeting. 

Mr. Eckhart appointed Frank B. Rice, 
Chicago, and Charles Dodge, Wausau, 
Wis., as a committee to select three dele- 
gates to represent this division at a gen- 
eral meeting to be held in New York City, 
June 24, when the plans will be definitely 
decided upon. The committee appointed 
the following: Lee M. Powell, Milwaukee, 
Wis., Fred E. Bennett, Geneva, IIl., and 
E. O. Wright, Menomonie, Wis. 

Before the meeting adjourned, Mr. 
Eckhart stated that the proposed plans 
had been under discussion for three 
months by the committee in New York 
and Washington. The committee is of 
the opinion that the rules are workable, 
and that they will obviate the necessity on 
the part of mills of making reports as 
to cost and profits. 

“They will eliminate many of the fea- 
tures that have been annoying to wheat 
millers within the past year,” said Mr. 
Eckhart. “There still will be supervision 
over the mills of the country, and a force 
of inspectors will be maintained to visit 
the mills from time to time. I wish to 
thank you for your attendance at this 
meeting, and also wish to express my 
heartiest appreciation for thé*cordial co- 
operation of the mills in this division dur- 
ing the last year.” 

Among those present were J. P. Dous- 
man, De Pere, Wis; Lee M. Powell, Mil- 
waukee; M. Weltin and G. Knollenberg, 
Quincy, Ill; William Ebeling, Green Bay, 
Wis; Carl Haertel, Stevens Point, Wis; 
E. O. Wright, Menomonie, Wis; W. B. 
Svetlik, Cadott, Wis; William Spencer, 
McHenry, Ill; A. G. Cox, Osseo, Wis; C. 
Dodge and Fred A. Draper, Wausau, 
Wis; H. R. Topping and J. W. Gift, 
Peoria, Ill; F. H. Blodgett, Janesville, 
Wis; Fred Bennett, Geneva, Ill; H. F. 
Gustavus and E. M. Schneider, Oshkosh, 
Wis; G. White, Beardstown, Ill; Frank 
B. Rice, W. L. Phelps, V. J. Petersen, 
J. Lenfestey and C. H. Challen, Chicago. 


NEW RATES ON GRAIN AND BY-PRODUCTS 


The advance in freight rates on grain 
and grain products of 25 per cent, effec- 


tive June 25, is equal to 5@6c per 100 lbs.- 


On oats it is 154c per bu. The differen- 
tials over Baltimore, which have hereto- 
fore governed both the domestic and ex- 
port rates, are preserved, except on by- 
products. 

To interior points other than the At- 
lantic seaboard, and those taking the same 
rates or arbitraries higher, as well as on 
by-products to all points, the full 25 per 
cent increase is applied, subject to the 
disposition of fractions outlined in work- 
ing out the details, but are not to exceed 
an increase of 6c per 100 Ibs. It is under- 
stood that the former relationship of rates 
to interior points will be restored later. 

From Illinois and Indiana specific 
group points the increase is 6c per 100 lbs, 
except to Buffalo, Pittsburgh and other 
western terminals, and from all points, 
except to interior points such as Syracuse, 
Rochester and Utica, N. Y., from the 
lower rate group, where the application of 
the 25 per cent increase gives an increase 
less than the maximum of 6c. The car- 


riers are now giving consideration to the 
matter of. division of the through rates 
from points in Illinois and Indiana. The 
new rates on grain and grain products in 
cents per 100 Ibs follow: © 


c——Grain———_, Grain products 
Domestic Export Domestic Exp’ t 


To— 
Boston ....... 26.5 23 27 *265 
New York .... 24.5 23 . 265 *265 
Philadelphia... 22.5 22 23 23 
Baltimore .... 21.6 21.5 22 22 


*Flour, ic less. 
SELLER’S LICENSE INTERPRETATION 


Notice has been sent out by John R. 
Mauff to members of the clearing-house 
of the Chicago Board of Trade that the 
Food Administration requires that each 
customer of commission merchants who 
take delivery of cash grain on futures 
must be properly licensed by the Food 
Administration as a grain dealer; also, 
that it is a violation of the food law for 
commission merchants to take delivery 
and carry cash grain for customers who 
are not so licensed. 

This was interpreted by Secretary 
Mauff to mean that the Food Adminis- 
tration license of commission merchants 
does not cover the carrying of grain for 
customers who are not licensed. Many 
in the trade construed it as meaning that 
the July longs in corn and oats will have 
to liquidate before the first of the month, 
as it was the desire of the Food Admin- 
istration to prevent cash grain getting 
into speculators’ hands. It resulted in 
heavy selling and a break of nearly 5c bu 
in corn and 2c in oats. 

Food Administrator John J. Stream 
was appealed to for an explanation of 
the ruling. His message, received Satur- 
day, said: “A customer who has a future 
bought through a commission merchant 
that runs into the current month has only 
a contract for purchase until delivery; 
therefore, is not a violation of the law. 
Law commences to operate only when 
there is possession directly or indirectly of 
actual grain or property.” 


NOTES 


Board of Trade memberships are 
$4,500, net to the buyer. 

William M. Cowan, one of the old-time 
flour brokers in Chicago, has been under 
treatment for several days at Mercy 
Hospital. 

P. A. Murphy, secretary and manager 
of the Century Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
was in Chicago this week arranging for 
representation in this market. His plans 
have practically been perfected. 

White corn has advanced 25@33c since 
June 1. Yellow is up 7@1l5c, and sample 
grade 10@l5c. The July delivery ad- 
vanced 17c and declined over 5c. Millers 
have taken the white corn, which is scarce, 
and No. 2 has sold up to $1.85. 


Among the Chicago men who attended 
the conference of experts on grain rates, 
called by the Grain Corporation, at New 
York, this week, was E. S. Wagner, of 
the Star & Crescent Milling Co., chairman 
of the committee on transportation of the 
Millers’ National Federation. 


The country sold new oats freely on 
Saturday for 60-day shipment at 1c over 
August for No. 3 white and Ic over for 
standards. Those who bought the oats 
hedged them by sales of August. There 
were sales of 25,000 bus standard oats in 
store, Saturday, at 5%4c over July. 

Charles F. Hegwein, formerly assistant 
chief inspector of the Illinois state grain 
inspection department, but for over a 

ear supervising inspector at New York, 
as formed a connection with Hales & 
Edwards Co. here, and has bought a mem- 
bership in the Chicago Board of Trade. 

Exporters were good buyers of oats last 
week, to take advantage of the advance in 
freight rates effective June 25. They paid 
12@18c over July, track, Newport News 
or Baltimore. Elevator interests were 
buyers in the sample market here at 5% 
@ic over July, the highest premium being 
toward the last of the week. 

C. B. Jenkins, manager of the Nobles- 
ville =) Milling Co., who was here 
Thursday, says harvesting of wheat in his 
section has commenced, the earliest known. 
His county will raise 1,000,000 bus this 
year. At least 100 fields that he knows of 
will go 40 bus per acre, and there are very 
few that will not yield 20 or better. 

Secretary of Agriculture Houston, in 
a speech at Dubuque, Iowa, on June 20, 
said the United States will have 930,000,- 
000 bus of wheat this year, which will 
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allow 600,000,000 for domestic use and 
330,000,000 for export. The largest ex- 
ports from this country were 332,000,000 
bus for the crop year ended June 30, 1915. 

Elevator interests have been liberal 
buyers of oats in the sample market, to 
secure as much western billing as possible, 
and are said to be in a position to ship 
freely on the old billing after June 25, 
when the advance of 25 per cent, or 5c per 
100 Ibs, in freight rates to the seaboard 
becomes effective. The advance is equal 
to 15%c bu on oats, and*2.80c bu on corn. 

Board of Trade officials have adopted 
a resolution which will prevent the indis- 
criminate circulation of crop reports sent 
out by country traders and others with 
the desire to influence the grain markets. 
Those who wish to send out reports must 
be registered and approved by the sec- 
retary. Regular crop experts who are 
known to the trade can send out their 
reports as usual. 

The Daily Trade Bulletin figures that 
on the basis of 440,000,000 bus wheat for 
consumption in the United States, with 
93,000,000 for seed and 127,000,000 ex- 
— to June 1, there were 660,000,000 

us accounted for. There should remain 
for export and carry-over to July 1 about 
39,000,000 bus, exclusive of any which may 
be imported. In June last year, exports 
were 20,843,000 bus. 

The Food Administration has made a 
tule that prevents speculators from han- 
dling cash grain. No one can take a de- 
livery of cash grain that is secured 
through the purchase of futures, unless 
he has a license, and a broker with a 
license cannot take in the cash grain for 
a customer unless the latter has a license. 
Those not in the grain trade are not 
eligible for license. . 

Grain dealers in Illinois are offering new 
No. 3 white oats for shipment in 60 days 
at {%&4c over August, and standards at Ic 
over. Some of the largest cash oat han- 
dlers here are not disposed to buy the new 
oats, as they are uncertain as to quality 
owing to the recent excessive heat over 
the oat belt, particularly Nebraska, and 
the fact that there are a great many old 
oats of excellent quality to be had. 

The baking syndicate which financed 
the seed corn administration of the IIli- 
nois Council of Defense has been dis- 
banded, with its loans paid in full. The 
banks furnished $1,541,223, and the largest 
amount used at any one time was $495,000. 
The administrator purchased 174,613 
bus, and sold 15,000 to farmers. There 
were only four complaints regarding ger- 
mination, and most of the corn furnished 
made a perfect stand. 

The new plant of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co. at Clearing, IIL, will be placed in op- 
eration in about 10 days, manufacturing 
corn goods. This department in Chicago 
will be under the management of Arthur 
C. Angrove, who has been prominent in 
the flour business here as buyer for some 
of the leading wholesale grocery houses. 
C. E. Butts, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is 
the mill superintendent. A number of 
employees are wanted to operate the mill, 
such as second miller, oilers, packers, etc. 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwavxer, W1s., June 22.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 13,200 bbls, was 8,830 
this week, representing 65 per cent of 
capacity. Last week, mills with the same 
capacity turned out 6,500, or 49 per cent; 
a year ago, mills with a capacity of 12,000 
turned out nothing. Rye flour production 
for the week was 3,500 bbls, compared 
with 2,400 last week and nothing last 
year. Oat flour production, 600 bbls. 

The flour situation is unchanged. Mill- 
ers are operating lightly, but demand con- 
tinues good from all sections. Offerings 
are light, as mills are working on govern- 
ment contracts. Those from outside mills 
were small, and stocks here are very mod- 
erate. Local mills are quoting 100 per 
cenit patent war quality at $10.50@10.75. 

Demand for rye flour continues brisk, 
and prices were advanced following the 
strength in the cash market. ae 
are moderate, as cash rye is scarce. Mill- 
ers have fair orders on hand, and are 
grinding to the extent that rye can be 
obtain Quotations were $10.60@12.10 
for pure white, and $8.10@9 for dark, all 
in cotton. 

There was a better demand for barley 
flour, and prices were strong at $9.05 in 
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cotton. -Outside ‘mills were selling in 
small lots, and not offering straight cars. 
Bakers and grocers t freely, and 
the consumptive demand is > increasing 
daily. Stocks are only fair. 

There was very little business done in 
southwestern patents. Offerings were 
scarce, and jobbers have light stocks on 
hand. Prices were quoted at $10.50@11, 
in cotton. 


There was a good demand for oat flour, - 


and mills report increasing trade with 
grocers. Prices were quoted at $12.35, 
an advance of 25c from last week. 

Mills are fairly well sold up on corn 
flour, and prices were advanced following 
the strength in white corn. Millers re- 
ported a falling off in trade the latter 
days of the week, due to fair stocks buy- 
ers have on hand. Prices were quoted 
at $10.50, in cotton. The demand for corn 
meal was good, and all are sold up. Quo- 
tations were $4.50@5, in cotton. 

The millfeed market was irregular. 
Wheat feeds were in heavy demand, with 
offerings meager. Other grades were dull, 
with the exception of hominy feed. Ship- 
pers say that it is difficult to get the old- 
style hominy feed, and buyers are not 
willing to pay prices asked. Local mills 
have nothing to offer. Jobbers are hold- 
ing at $49@55, according to quality. 
Screenings were dull and neglected. 

INDORSE PROPOSED CAR FERRY 

A proposed car-ferry line between Mil- 
waukee and Muskegon, Mich., and _ be- 
tween Manitowoc and Muskegon, which 
will make direct lake-and-rail connections 
between the two Wisconsin cities and 
eastern points has been indorsed by the 
Milwaukee Association of Commerce. As 
the new line will accept “break bulk,” 
many Milwaukee shippers who could not 
take advantage of carload ferries hereto- 
fore in operation, will be greatly bene- 
fited. 

Car-ferry lines now operating across 
Lake Michigan accept only carload 
freight. The only other outlet for “break 
bulk” freight at present was provided a 
short time ago by order of the federal 
railroad administration, but the facilities 
are far below those formerly granted Mil- 
waukee flour, feed and grain shippers in 
normal times. 

NOTES 

The T. H. Cochrane Co., Portage, flour 
and feed, contemplates erecting of addi- 
tional warehouse. 

A tourist party, including C. H. Hook- 
er, of the Northern Milling Co., Wausau, 
Wis., with his wife, is motoring through 
Yellowstone National Park. 

The Green Grain & Feed Co., Middle- 
ton, has been incorporated with $15,000 
capital, to do a general grain and feed 
business, by M. G., W. S. and Annie 
Green. 

W. F. Gadow, proprietor of the Barton 
(Wis.) Flour Mills, will erect a re- 
enforced concrete milldam, 140 feet long 
and 11 feet high, to replace the one dam- 
aged by high water. 

The Chamber of Commerce, at a ref- 
erendum this week, adopted an amend- 
ment to its rules whereby the rate of 
commission on hay is increased to $1 per 
ton, and straw to 75c. 

The Osceola (Wis.) Mill & Elevator Co. 
has transferred the machinery and equip- 
ment of its former mill at St. Croix Falls 
to Osceola, for installation in a large 
addition now completed. 

A warning that unless bakers adhere 
strictly to the baking rules promulgated 
by the Food Administration they will suf- 
fer revocation of licenses and the imposi- 
tion of heavy fines, was given to about 
200 master bakers of Milwaukee County 
by A. T. Van Scoy, county food admin- 
istrator, at-a special meeting held this 
week at the Hotel Wisconsin. The con- 
ference was called by S. W. Tredway, 
state bakery chairman, who explained the 
increased necessity for the conservation 
of wheat beyond that already effected. 

H. N. Witsow.: 





Extra Bins for Wheat Crop 

Wasuinoton, D. C., June 22.—Farmers 
in sections of the wheat area where the 
acreage planted is unusually large ‘are 
urged by the Department of Agriculture 
to provide extra bins. Proper storage in 
these sections will prevent wheat from 
spoiling until it can be moved to the ele- 
vators and terminals, it is stated. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 
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With but one of the local mills in oper- 
ation this week, and its output sold to the 
government, there is little to say concern- 
ing the flour trade situation. In common 
with most of the larger southwestern 
mills, city mills are making a clean-up 
before entering the new crop year, a clean- 
up, this year, that does not involve the 
milling of any accumulation of old crop 
wheat. 

Brokers report that interior Nebraska, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills are offering 
flour somewhat more freely, a number of 
cars being booked this week at prices, 
basis Missouri River, ranging $10.70@11, 
in cotton or jutes. These offerings come 
mostly from small mills, and probabl 
represent the grinding of wheat on hand, 
induced by a desire to dis of the flour 
under the present regulations, rather than 
to take chances on carrying any stocks 
into the new crop year, when competition 
with other mills will again exist. The 
first sale of new wheat flour reported was 
made by a Kansas mill at $10.20, in cotton 
98’s, basis Missouri River. 

Moderate purchases of Utah flour also 
are reported, at figures about in line with 
those governing transactions in Kansas, 
Nebraska and Oklahoma offerings. 


EXPORT ORDERS FOR CORN MEAL 


The Wheat Export Co. was actively in 
the market for mixed or yellow corn meal 
this week, at a price basis of $8.75 bbl, 
New York, in jutes. Fairly liberal pur- 
chases were made, though a number of 
western mills considered the price too 
low, in view of the restrictions imposed 
as to fat and moisture content. 

A much-improved inquiry for corn meal 
in local territory is reported, which ap- 
pears to be a revival of the normal de- 
mand that exists without regard to the 
wheat flour substitutes requirements, as 
there is practically no request for corn 
flour. White pearl meal is quoted by local 
mills at $4.30@4.55 per 100 lbs, in cotton 
sacks, while brokers report purchases at 
figures well below this range, one trans- 
action being noted at $3.85. Yellow corn 
meal is not wanted. 

Nominal quotations for white corn 
flour range S4.60@5 per 100 Ibs, with 
actual sales reported at around the bot- 
tom of the range. It is claimed that bak- 
ers are in numerous instances carrying 
rather burdensome stocks of corn flour, 
with prospects that reduction in the re- 
quell percentage of substitutes will soon 
occur. 

Almost nothing is doing in barley flour, 
though one resale was reported at $8.50 
bbls, sacked, which is perhaps 60@70c 
above quotations made by mills. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

The output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 82,200 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
PRD WOR oe 0 o.n00:9 09.0.0 500% 5,200 6 
Leet. WOOK bcc ccccceccsee 11,900 13 
FOP WE esc at ee cticevtte 40,500 56 
Two years ago .........+. 62,000 87 


SOUTH WESTERN OUTPUT 


The output of 69 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This.week ....... 304,320 40,472 13 
Last week ....... 311,160 46,739 15 
Year ago ........ 272,820 111,109 40 
Two years ago... 261,720 176,612 67 
Export shipments by reporting mills 





were 4,864 bbls this week, 1,185 last week, 
2,110 a year ago and 6,882 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 14 reported 
domestic business good, 9 fair, and 37 
slow and quiet. 


THE FEED MARKET 


Lack of production has enforced prac- 
tically a complete suspension of business 
in wheat millfeeds, and a consequent im- 
provement in the demand for corn feeds 
that has resulted in sharply higher prices 
for the latter. Corn feed meal sold this 
week on a wide range, closing at $44@48 
ton, in sacks. Corn bran brings $2.10@ 
2.20 per 100 Ibs, in sacks. A broad in- 
quiry from the eastern states is reported. 


THE WEATHER AND THE WHEAT 


Torrid weather the past week has 
caused wheat to ripen earlier throughout 
the Southwest than had been anticipated. 
The crop was made in Oklahoma and 
southern Kansas before the heat became 
so intense, but farther north it is prob- 
able that the yield will be slightly dimin- 
ished in many fields because of premature 
ripening, though even the most extrava- 
gant claims would indicate a shrinkage 
of but a very few million bushels from 
this cause, and the 100,000,000 mark may 
yet be exceeded in Kansas, 

The report issued today by J. C. Mohler, 
secretary of the Kansas state board of 
agriculture, which-is based on the condi- 
tion existing June 15, indicated a yield of 
97,554,376 bus so that, after making a 
liberal allowance for the shrinkage that 
may have resulted from subsequent hot 
weather, the state should show a final yield 
well above 90,000,000 bus, while private 
estimates on the Oklahoma total place it 
at between 35,000,000 and 40,000,000. A 
number of important wheat counties in 
Nebraska are reported to have suffered 
deterioration because of the hot weather, 
but a cool wave arrived over the entire 
Southwest yesterday, with rains reported 
in some localities, relieving concern over 
possible further damage. 

Harvest operations are in progress as 
far north as southern Nebraska, and in 
_ of the unexpected early ripening of 

wheat, no lack of labor is reported 
from any section. Federal, state and 
county officials have co-operated splendid- 
ly in the distribution of men where 
needed, while town dwellers everywhere 
have shown entire willingness to neglect 
their own affairs to assist in saving the 
wheat. 

Next week threshing machines will be 
busy throughout Okl and southern 
Kansas. Mills and elevators in this terri- 
tory have taken in a few wagonloads of 
new wheat, but expected car-lot arrivals 
on the local Board of Trade from Okla- 
homa today failed to materialize, though 
shipments are reported to be on the way. 

It is probable that oats suffered some- 
what from the intense heat, but there are 
no reports that the growing corn has been 
— the crop not having reached the 
critical stage yet, where hot, dry weather 
might seriously affect it. 


MILLERS DISCUSS NEW REGULATIONS 
Keen interest was manifested in the 
new-crop milling lations, as present- 
ed by Chairman A. J. Hunt, of the South- 
western Milling Division, by the 400 mill- 
ers who attended the conference ‘held 
yesterday at the Coats: House. Every 
section of the Southwestern Division was 
well represented. 

The reading of each 
new regulations was followed by such 
voluminous discussion that it ame 
necessary to confine the speakers to a con- 
sideration of the broader problems in- 
volved, eliminating those of merely local 
importance. 

n the absence of definite knowledge of 
the readjustment of wheat prices to con- 
form to the increase to become effective in 
freight rates, it was impossible to form 
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conclusive opinions as to the effect of the 
application of the new rules, as_ pro- 
mulgated. However, the belief generally 
prevailed that the rules will prove work- 
able, and will give back to each mill a 
good measure of the individuality it pos- 
sessed prior to the past year. 

Discussion of the freight-rate situation 
resulted in the adoption of a resolution 
recommending that A rate-breakin, 

ints, such as Kansas City or Galveston 

considered in establishing the price 0: 
wheat. It was pointed out that to mak 
such points as Fort Worth, Oklahoma 
City or Wichita, where rates do not break. 
the bases for wheat price adjustment 
would result in much confusion. 

In a general way it appeared that south- 
western mills will suffer no harm from the 
readjustment of freight rates and wheat 

rices, so far as access to their usual mar- 

ets to the east are concerned. The new 
situation will prevent the shipment of 
large quantities of wheat from this terri- 
tory to be milled in the North, but it is 
robable that Texas mills, which usually 
ook to the Pacific Northwest for consid- 
erable wheat, will be handicapped in that 
direction. ; 

The question as to the proportion of 
flour, compared with wheat, that will be 
permitted to be shipped abroad the com- 
ing season is one that more seriously con- 
cerns the mills than any other, apparently, 
and the committee that will represent 
Southwestern Division millers at the final 
conference on regulations ‘in New York 
next Monday was instructed to exert 
every effort to induce the administration 
to foster the milling of the wheat into 
flour by American mills, rather than by 
foreign millers. 

The importance of retaining the bran 
and shorts in this country to aid the dairy 
and pork-producing industries, was point- 
ed out, and it was stated that, while when 
could be moved to the allied countries 
faster than flour, the rehandling and mill- 
ing of the wheat and the handling of the 
product on the other side, under condi- 
tions less favorable than exist in this 
country, was a sound argument in favor 
of shipping a large proportion of our 
exports of breadstuffs in the shape of 

ur. 

The following committee was elected to 
represent the Southwest at the New York 
conference, each member being selected 
by the millers from the territory or 
states he more specifically represents, the 
committee as a whole being approved hy 
the vote of the entire assembly: 

Missouri River territory, L. E. Moses, 
Kansas City; Kansas and Nebraska, 
Henry Lassen, Wichita; Texas, Oklahom 
and New Mexico, Frank Kell, Wichita 
Falls, Texas; Colorado and Utah, H. F. 
Johnson, Denver. 

The opinion was expressed that millers 
should be permitted to make sales of flour 
to neutral countries on this side of the 
Atlantic, such as Mexico, Cuba, the Cen- 
tral American and South American coun- 
tries, for 60 days’ forward shipment, in 
stead of 30 days’, as now provided. \ 
resolution containing this recommendatio: 


was ado , 

On behalf of the people of the inter 
mountain, state, H. E. Johnson, of Denver, 
successfully urged the adoption of a reso 
lution recommending that the product 0! 
oats be Considered a substitute for whe«' 
flour, . He explained that very little cor 
was, raised in these states, and that th: 
inclusion of oats in the list from whic! 
substitute flours and meals may be pro 
duced would be desirable. 

Discussion of the question of substi 
tutes also resulted in the adoption of © 
resolution recommending that whateve' 
change may be made in the percentage 0' 
substitutes that must accompany the pur- 
chase of wheat flour shall become effectiv: 
pro, vely, as follows: in _territor) 
south of the Oklahoma-Kansas line, Jul) 
1; south of the Kansas-Nebraska line. 
July 15; ‘south of the Nebraska-Sout! 
Dakota line, Aug. 1. 

Attention was called by L. E. Moses to 
the fact that the people of Texas and 
Oklahoma, in common with those of others 
of the more southern states, had practi- 
cally discontinued eating wheat flour two 
or three months ago, and with new wheat 
now available, s' patriotism should be 
rewarded by reducing the substitute re 
quirements at the aallicet possible date. 


PIECE-WORK WAGE PLAN NOT PRACTICAL 
One of the larger southwestern mills, 


which recently asked for the opinion of 4 
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number of cog mee: as be the Sescnge n 
of adopting Pp o g flour 
oackeen iat the barrel, instead of the hour, 
advises that almost the unanimous expres- 
sion of those to whom the inquiry was 
addressed is that the suggested plan 
would not be practical. except in mills 
where substantially all flour is packed in 
hags of one size, 


SHANE BROS. OPEN OFFICE HERE 


F. H. Briggs, for several years com- 
mercial agent of the Lehigh Valley Rail- 


road at Kansas City, has become identified: 


with the Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., Phila- 
delphia, and will open an office here July 
1, in rooms 248-249, Board of Trade 
Building, to facilitate the handling of 
southwestern flour L 4 the Philadelphia 
concern. The new e will be entirely 
independent of the Midland Milling Co., 
which is also controlled by the Shane Bros. 
& Wilson Co., and operates a 1,700-bbl 
‘our mill located in North Kansas City. 


GRAIN MEN TO ATTEND CONFERENCES 


Local grain-handling interests will be 
represented at the Food Administration 
.onference to be held in New York on 
\ionday by a committee composed of H. 
*, Hall, G. S. Carkener, E. W. Shields, 
3. L. Hargis and George H. Davis. The 
committee will also confer with the gov- 
ernment officials while in the East con- 
cerning the Kansas City terminal elevator 
situation, 

NOTES 

J. B. Nicholson, manager of the Kaw 
Milling Co., Topeka, Kansas, is on an 
eastern business trip. 

L. E. Davy, of John Wade & Sons, 
Memphis, Tenn., spent the latter part of 
the week in Kansas City. 

G. M. Lowry, secretary of the Wichita 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., will return 
home this week, following a month’s vaca- 
tion trip. 

H. S. Pearlstone, New York, was among 
the eastern flour brokers who were out 
this week looking over the prospects for 
new-crop business. 

A. C, Leflang, of the Lexington (Neb.) 
Mill & Elevator Co., and Mrs, Leflang, 
have returned from a six weeks’ recreation 
trip on the Pacific Coast. 

S. H. Stoltzfus, southwestern represent- 
ative of the Wolf Co., with headquarters 
here, is spending a few days at the fac- 
tory in Chambersburg, Pa. 

Jesse C. Stewart, representative of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation in Pitts- 
burgh territory, visit the company 
headquarters here this week, 


Ralph C. Sowden, manager of the New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, 
was in town today, and will leave tonight 
for Chicago, where he will visit the flour 
trade, 

C. P. Oliver, of the laboratory depart- 
ment of the Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., 
Philadelphia, is spending a fortnight in 
Kansas and Oklahoma studying the qual- 
ity of the new-crop wheat. 

J. L. Walker, since last fall connected 
with the office of the Southwestern Mill- 
ing Division, has resigned, effective July 
1, and will join the sales force of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation. . 

Ashby Woodson, formerly engagéd in 
the grain trade in Kansas City and more 
recently at St. Joseph, Mo., has become 
associated with the Larabee Flour Mills 
a manager of its Sioux Falls (S. D.) 
miuil, 

_itubert J. Horan, Philadelphia, is in 
the Southwest for a few days, where he 
visited his Kansas connections, the Shella- 
burger Mill & Elevator Co., Salina, and 
a Arkansas City Milling Co., Arkansas 


ii. A. Braunagel, for several years 
field man for the Western Millers Mutual 
Fire Insuranee Co., has resigned, effective 
July 1, to become associated with the 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co, 
as general auditor. 

George Hoyland, executive manager in 
the office of the Southwestern Milling 
Division, will leave tonight to attend a 
three days’ meeting of state food admin- 
istrators and other food administration 
officials at Denver, Colo. 

_ David Bowie, of the Thomas Page Mill- 
ing Co., Topeka, Kansas, who recently 
suffered a severe nervous breakdown, has 
gone to a Michigan sanitarium for a pro- 
longed stay. On account of Mr. Bowie's 
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absence,. David. Page has been released. 
from military service and will resume the 
management of the company.. 

W. A. Applegate, manager of the Cald- 
well (Kansas) Milling Co., who attended 
the meeting of millers here yesterday, 
brought in a sample taken from the first 
wagonload of new wheat, which arrived at 
the mill Thursday. It tested 611, lbs, is 
dark, hard, and while not yet tested in the 
laboratory, has the appearance of superb 
milling wheat. 

J. C. Koster, who recently became sec- 
retary and sales-manager of the Stafford 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., and H. Kauf- 
man, —— of the company, Wichita, 
attended the meeting of millers in town 
yesterday. Mr. Koster stated that the 
Stafford mill is being put in first-class 
operating condition, and a new ware- 
house, 30x60, is nearing completion. 

Sidney Robin Swaller, son of Otto 
Swaller, manager of the Williamson Mill- 
ing Co., Clay Center, Kansas, who joined 
the aviation division of the army six 
months ago, has been appointed instructor 
in pursuit flying. Lieutenant Swaller, who 
is now on furlough, is visiting his parents, 
and accompanied his father to Kansas 
City for the meeting of millers yesterday. 

The Arkansas City (Kansas) Milling 
Co. entertained its entire force of 70 
employees at its annual “family reunion” 
and dinner the evening of June 15. Fred 
Goodrich, manager, presided as_toast- 
master, and talks were made by Major C. 
H. Searing, president of the company, 
V. R. Branch, of Wichita, J. E. Ashbrook, 
of Mattoon, Ill., H. S. Haines, of Em- 
poria, Kansas, and others. 

Some annoyance has been experienced 
by the Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co. because 
of the announcement in a local grain 
trade paper that its mill at Schuyler, 
Neb., tod been totally destroyed by fire. 
The Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co. has suf- 
fered no fire loss of any character, the 
rumor that its plant had burned doubtless 
arising from the fact that the Farmers’ 
Elevator Co., at Schuyler, recently lost its 
elevator by fire. 


WICHITA 


A number of mills in this territory have 
been making repairs the last month, and 
little grinding was done. New wheat will be 
on the market next week, and mills will no 
doubt be in the market strong for the first 
offerings. One point in Oklahoma re- 
ports that the elevators located there will 
be filled within a week, as farmers show 
a disposition to sell their wheat as quickly 
as possible. 

The first report of new wheat being 
marketed came from Kiowa, June 20, the 
wheat testing 59 Ibs, and showing a fine 
quality. Coffeyville reports the market- 
ing of new wheat testing 60 Ibs. Both 
reports indicate yields of around 30 bus 
per acre. The ripening of the grain has 
not been uniform, the extreme hot weather 
causing some shriveled grains. 

NOTES - 

A government agent has been testing 
the t and oat fields in Sedgwick 
County this week for smut. He found very 
little in the wheat, but in the oatfields 
it ran from 1 to 7 per cent. 

Arrangements have been made by the 
governor of Kansas to use the state 
— to patrol the Kansas wheatfields 

u 





ring harvest, should the occasion arise. © 


State authorities have been warned that 
I. W. W. activities are possible, and every 
precautionary measure is being taken to 
prevent possible destruction of crops or 
farming equipment. 

Western Kansas farmers will need some 
aid to maintain a normal acreage of 
wheat or to increase the area sown this 
fall, owing to their losses the past two 
years. A committee representing the 
state board of agriculture and the state 
council .of defense is in Washington, D. 
C., this week, urging that the government 
extend financial assistance, where it may 
be required, to insure the planting of a 
liberal acreage in this section of the state. 





Of the 1,072,089 bags of flour imported 
at Hongkong, China, in 1917, Japan fur- 
nished 922,377, the United States 51,000, 
Australia 43,632, and Canada 11,850. 


During April and May there were 7,- 
074,219 bus of wheat passed through the 
Ste. Marie canals, compared with 40,956,- 
059 during the same months of 1917. 
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The flour market continues inactive, as 
the trade is marking time pending the is- 
suance of new rules by the Food Admin- 
istration. This it is thought will be done 


the early part of ‘next week, immediately - 


following the conference of divisional 
chairmen of the Millers’ Committee, which 
occurs Monday, June 24. 

Mills that are in position to offer new- 
crop flours are prevented from doing so 
by the present rule governing such action, 
and as there is practically no old flour 
to offer, these are extremely quiet. The 
market, however, is bare of flour. Buyers 
would be glad to place orders for new- 
crop flours, so it is apparent that just as 
soon as new business is permitted a good 
volume of sales may be confidently ex- 
pected. 

The excess rye flour, barley flour and 
corn meal stocks are still being disposed 
of, but the situation could be more quickly 
cleared up if it were not for the lack of 
shipping facilities. 

k matter of much interest to the trade 
is the excessive storage and trucking 
charges —s imposed by the local ware- 
housemen. Since the elimination of the 
free storage privileges the trade has been 
at the mercy of these concerns, which 
have not been slow to take advantage of 
the situation and have made outrageous 
charges. The matter has been called to 
the attention of the federal food board, 
and a meeting arranged to discuss the 
question. 

So far as prices are concerned, there 
has been no change. Spring war quality 
was quoted nominally at $10.75@11.20, 
and Kansas at $10.90@11.20, in jute. 

Rye flour continues dull, with prices 
ranging $10.20@11.50, jute. Barley flour 
stocks are light, but there is only a lim- 
ited demand. Prices ranged $7.90@10 
in 98-lb cotton sacks. Rice flour remains 
in fair demand at about 93,@10,¢ per Ib. 

Stocks of corn goods are quite liberal 
and, with limited demand, are moving 
slewly. Yellow bolted meal was generally 
quoted at $5.10 and white at $5.45 per 
100 lbs, although some spot stuff was of- 
fered at more than 50c under these levels. 


BARGE CANAL PROBLEMS 


The New York Board of Trade and 
Transportation has issued a call for a 
convention at Albany, on June 26, to con- 
sider the question of the Barge Canal. It 
has requested every organization in the 
state which is interested in the canal to 
send at least three -delegates. 

The present situation is a serious dis- 
appointment to those who had been count- 
ing on using the canal this season, and to 
the taxpayers of New York state in gen- 
eral who have expended about $154,000,000 
upon: it. It is considered a very grave 
mistake for the government to make a 
uniform rate for the canal and the rail- 
roads, if shippers are expected to pat- 
Fonize the waterway, as they will invari- 
ably select the railroads if the rates are 
the same. 

Moreover, engineers have pointed out 
that, despite the fact’ that the locks are 
built large enough to accommodate 3,000- 
ton boats, there are such sharp curves in 
the canal that a boat exceeding 1,700 tons 
capacity would strike the shore in three 
places in attempting to round them. 


RESIGNS PRESIDENCY OF EXCHANGE 


Richard A. Claybrook, recently re- 
elected president of the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange, is very ill at his home in 
Plainfield, N. J., overwork on behalf of 
the Liberty Loan and Red Cross cam- 
paigns having resulted in breaking down 
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his strength. Mr. Claybrook submitted to 
an operation some. two years ago, since 
which he has not been as strong as pre- 
viously. 

At the close of the week it was said 
that he was resting comfortably, and was 
able to take some nourishment, but at the 
urgent request of his physician he has 
tendered his resignation as president of 
the a nai The vacancy will be filled 
ry Edward Flash, Jr., of the Edward 

lash Co., now vice-president. 


EXPORT AND IMPORT FREIGHT RATES 


New rates on export and import freight 
on a basis of something over 25 per cent 
increase over those now existing was or- 
dered this week by the Railroad Admin- 
istration, to become effective July 25. 
This modifies the recent rate order, which 
canceled existing export and import 
tariffs and applied domestic rates to 
that traffic. 

It was found that domestic rates ap- 
plied to exports and imports in many 
cases were unreasonably high. If carried 
out, the order would have provided for 
many increases of 300 to 400 per cent. 
After investigation, the Railroad Admin- 
istration has drafted a specific scale of 
rates to apply on exports and imports. 
Most of these are about 25 per cent more 
than present schedules, although many 
run far above that. 


EVADING FOOD REGULATIONS 


As a result of continued complaints 
that many East Side bakers were not 
adhering to the rules laid down by the 
Food Administration covering the use of 
substitutes, a meeting of flour jobbers 
was held at the office of the Federal Food 
Board, Tuesday, to discuss the matter. 

It was stated by some jobbers that their 
salesmen brought in reports to the effect 
that some bakers were purchasing only a 
cheap substitute, such as bran, selling it 
to stablemen for horse feed, and using 
only wheat flour in their bread and rolls, 
which aided them in getting trade away 
from bakers who operated their business 
according to the prescribed rules. 

As a ‘result of the meeting, a closer 
scrutiny of all transactions will be made 
and a careful watch kept upon bakers 
who are thought to be prone to take ad- 
vantage of the present situation. 


PORTO RICAN BUSINESS DIFFICULT 


Those interested in the export of flour 
to Porto Rico find themselves facing a 
knotty problem because of the ruling of 
the Food Administration that, it being 
an American ‘possession, the same rules 
regarding profits that apply in the United 
States also apply in Porto Rico. 

The difficulty produced by this ruling 
is that the cost of doing business, owing 
to the methods necessary, adds so much 
to the price of flour that an exporter can- 
not, without losing heavily, do business at 
the permitted profit of 25c bbl unless the 
Food Administration means to have this 
25c represent a profit above the final 
cost of flour laid down in Porto Rico. 

For example, the bank charges alone 
would be 25c bbl, and there must be added 
to these the cost of the port marking of 
14%, c per bag, the additional difference in 
the cost of jute over cotton sacks of about 
20c bbl, and cartage of 35c bbl, which 
increases the cost to 56%c additional, 
making a total handling charge of 81\,c, 
not mentioning brokerage. 

It is obvious that exporters cannot work 
on the same basis as domestic dealers, and 
it is probably not intended that they 
should, but there seems to be no specific 
rule to indicate otherwise. 


HAS SOLVED LONG-HAUL DELIVERIES 
The question of ap congestion 
through the New York district is now 


very satisfactorily solved by the Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co. by the use of 
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motor-trucks exclusively for long hauls. 
This concern delivers direct to a great 
many stores and bakeries, covering, free 
to the customer, territory within a radius 
of 50 miles of New York. 

Especially good service can thus be ren- 
dered, and an order for 50 bbls flour, for 
example, can be delivered within eight 
hours of the receipt of the order, which 
would be impossible by freight train. 
Even with the trucks returning empty, 
the company has found this method the 
quickest and most efficient. 

The trucks are loaded at the platform 
of the mill, bags of flour being shot 
through chutes to the vehicles, while bar- 
rels and cartons are loaded from the 
platform. The company maintains its 
own garage at the mill, employing one 
mechanic for each block of five trucks, 
and its experience has proved conclusive- 
ly that motor-trucks can be profitably and 
effectively operated in delivering flour 
within a radius of 50 miles or more daily. 


NOTES 

H. M. Bogert, of the flour firm of 
Bogert & Greenbank, has returned from 
a five weeks’ trip to California. 

Washington reports that Captain Fred- 
erick C. Spang, of the Quartermasters’ 
Corps, after trial by court-martial has 
been dismissed from the army for selling 
about 20,000 empty flour sacks for $1,000, 
or about 5c each. 

The millers visiting New York last week 
were C. H. Cochran, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Buffalo, Benjamin Stockman, 
second vice-president and manager Du- 
luth-Superior Milling Co., Duluth, Minn., 
and G. F. Booth, of the Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Cereal Co. 

It is stated on quite good authority 
that, with only a normal monthly con- 
sumption of 12,000 bbls, Jamaica has on 
hand 71,000 bbls of flour, and more com- 
ing. This, if true, is in strong contrast 
to the United States, where the prescribed 
limit is 30 days’ supply. 

Owing to a ruling of the Food Admin- 
istration, made this week, any one who 
takes delivery on cash grain must have a 
license as a grain dealer, and commission 
houses issued notices to all their custom- 
ers to the effect that they would not be 
permitted to take up contracts for cus- 
tomers not so licensed. 

Frank M. Cole, formerly assistant gen- 
eral freight agent of the Michigan Cen- 
tral Railroad at Buffalo, has been in New 
York this week completing arrangements 
to manage the Kansas City office of W. 
P. Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., of New 
York. The rapidly growing business of 
this concern has made necessary this ad- 
dition to its force. 

A conservation food exposition was held 
in Grain Central Palace last week for the 
purpose of demonstrating to the public 
what the Food Administration is striving 
for, and to educate the consumer regard- 
ing the foods that may be used to reduce 
the cost of living. Among the many ex- 
hibitors who had interesting booths were 
the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co. and 
the Fleischmann Co., of New York. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., June 22.—The out- 
put of wheat flour here this week was 
about 4,000 bbls, or virtually the same 
as last week. This is 19 per cent of ca- 
pacity. Only spring wheat was ground. 
With four of the five mills here not turn- 
ing a wheel, and the output of the other 
divided between the government, contracts 
outstanding and long-time customers who 
are served pro rata, there is not much 
active milling news. 

No new business is being taken on, and 
any prices that might be quoted would be 
100 Ft cent nominal plus. A car lot 
of Victory bread flour came in here a 
few days ago, consigned to one of the 
milling companies. It was divided among 
the company’s regular customers in lots 
of a few barrels each, at $8.85 bbl. 

Being 100 per cent flour, and high 
grade in all respects, as judged by Vic- 
tory standards, it would have readily sold 
for $83@4 more bbl. However, in com- 
pliance with the rules of the food ad- 
ministration it was sold down, in order to 
offset too big profits made earlier in the 
season by the mills at which it was 
ground. 

A little rye flour has been moved this 
week. However, the market is in such 
condition between high-priced flour on 
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one hand and lower-priced rye in sight, 
that no dependable quotations can be 
given. It is expected that some rye flour 
will be milled here next week, one of the 
concerns planning to grind about half- 
time. There are no quotable prices on 
bran or middlings, but with the pee 
«tion of grinding, some rye feed will 
available in small lots for the local trade 
at $50 ton, in sacks. 


consmIpER 1918 MILLING OPERATIONS 


A big delegation of Rochester millers 
attended the conference at Buffalo, Mon- 
day, when F. J. Lingham, chief of the 
Eastern Milling Division, federal Food 
Administration, explained the tentative 
plan for control of milling operations dur- 
ing the new crop year. 

Millers here are commenting favorably 
on the arrangement outlined at the meet- 
ing. It is said, though, that the sugges- 
tion was made that the maximum limit 
of flour prices based on the price paid for 
wheat be raised somewhat. This, it is 
explained, would give the smaller mills, 
especially those in the country districts, 
opportunity to continue in business with 
the promise of some returns. 

The fact that millers are to be allowed 
to buy anywhere at any price, and the 
elimination of the allotment system, meets 
with enthusiastic approval here. Of 
course, prices paid will always be held 
within limits by the maximum price set 
on flour, based on federal wheat prices. 
However, it is held that it will give op- 
portunity for some personal initiative, and 
a release from a condition that left no 
opportunity for variation. 

Included among those to attend from 
this city were George Davis, of the J. G. 
Davis Co; George Motley, of the Moseley 
& Motley Milling Co; W. H. Duffett, of 
J. A. Hinds & Co; George Fien, of the 
Macauley-Fien Milling Co; W. C. 
Schmidt, of the Van Vechten Milling Co. 


NOTES 


What is said to be the hardest June 
frost in this territory in 50 years did con- 
siderable damage to corn and beans last 
night. 

Condition of the winter wheat crop has 
greatly improved since May. The crop is 
estimated at 7,500,000 bus, against 6,944,- 
773 in 1917. 

There is an increase of from 10 to 15 
per cent in corn acreage in the state, 
compared with last year, with some com- 
plaint of poor germination. 

George L. Barden has purchaséd the 
Rapalee mill, Penn Yan, and will install 
machinery for the manufacture of potato 
flour. Dehydrated potatoes will be used. 


Appeal has been taken to the county 
food administrator to lower the price of 
bread here, on the ground that, while flour 
is cheaper in price than a year ago, bread 
is higher. ‘ 

The prices of several wheat flour sub- 
stitutes have been ordered lowered. Yel- 
low corn meal will now sell at the maxi- 
mum price of 61,c lb, and barley flour 
at 7i4c. . 

Much oats and barley has been sowed 
on ground that ordinarily would have been 
planted to potatoes and beans. The latter 
have been unsatisfactory, either in yield 
or price, for the last year or two. 

A near-by farm bureau has rented a 
tractor from the state food conservation 
commission, and it will be let out to farm- 
ers this fall, for plowing and fitting wheat 
ground, at $3 per acre. Shortage of farm 
labor makes sharp demand for tractors 
here. 

Considerable rye was plowed up this 
spring, and sowed to other crops. The 
crop is rapidly improving. Heads are of 
good length, and the prospect is that the 
yield will be slightly above that of 1917, 
which was an average of 19 bus for an 
acreage of 87,014. 

The spring wheat sowing in this state 
is estimated by the state commissioner of 
agriculture at about 50,000 acres, or twice 
the acreage in 1917. This will help to 
equalize the big amount of winter wheat 
killed. Condition of spring wheat crop 
is generally favorable. 

Charles E. Shepard, food agent for the 
Stafford grange, Genesee County, is re- 
ported as making the charge that some- 


where between the miller and the con- 
sumer there is an unwarranted profit of 
$150 on a 30-ton car of bran, or $5 a ton 
more than is contemplated by the federal 


government. The blame is laid on the 
jobbers. 

Through the Yates County food admin- 
istrator, the federal government has seized 
1,000 bus winter wheat held by Edwin and 
Frank Ketcham, two wealthy farmers, 
who persistently refused to sell it. The 
wheat will be hauled to Penn Yan, and the 
cost of drawing will be deducted from 
the returns paid to the Ketchams. It is 
said that there is other wheat being hoard- 
ed in that locality. 

Sentiment is rapidly crystallizing here 
against the proposed fixing of federal 
freight rates on the barge canal at a 
point but slightly below similar rates on 
steam railroads. It is pointed out that 
the canal is supposed to be regulatory of 
other freight rates, and that the fixed 
charges and returns on capital investment 
that must be provided for on private lines 
do not enter into canal rates. 

The recently organized New York Fed- 
eration of Agriculture has among its ob- 
jects the placing of 50 farmers in the 
state legislature. There are 44 districts 
in the state in which farmers are in a 
clear majority, but the statement was re- 
cently made here by H. W. Collingwood, 
widely known in this territory, that not in 
12 years has there been any farm legisla- 
tion in this state which has not been tied 
to a joker. Farmers believe that more 
effective political representation would 
save them from price-fixing of wheat and 
other farm products. 

T. W. Kwapp. 





BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., June 22.—The mills 
here are selling a little flour, but as a rule 
awaiting the administration’s new move- 
ment, which is expected in a few days. 
The business being done is mainly in 
mixed carloads, and as a rule at higher 
prices than last week. There will be no 
improvement in trade here until the new 
plans of the government are announced. 

Some of the mills have wheat, but are 
going slowly, while others, having been 
down for a week, are to get enough to 
last a few days from a Canadian cargo to 
be unloaded tomorrow. Several mills have 
been saving winter wheat receipts and, 
being unable to participate in the new 
division of spring, will use up their re- 
serves. The situation here is said to be 
comfortable, except for the scarcity of 
cars to load wheat for the out-of-town 
mills. 

Rye flour is not moving as freely as the 
mills expected it would, although there is 
apparently more disposition to buy the 
cereal. Barley flour millers are holding 
off and not quoting prices at present, but 
under the new milling regulations it is 
generally believed there will be an active 
demand for this substitute, and at much 
higher prices. 

Corn flour, especially white, is in light 
supply and higher. Bakers find it difficult 
to get the quality they want. 

Western representatives of flour mills 
say they are selling considerable wheat 
flour in mixed cars at $11.35, 98’s, cotton, 
No. 1 rye at $11.85 and graham at $10.45, 
track, Buffalo. 

The small millers who are having diffi- 
culty in getting wheat flour will be taken 
care of by the food administrator here, 
who says he will have an available supply 
by July 1. : 

Millfeeds are in very light supply and 
higher, with a good dena Barley 
feeds are well cleaned up, and the mills 
expect some high prices for this offal 
under the new grinding regulations, as it 
will then be a high-class feed. Rye feed 
is taken as soon as offered. 

Corn-meal coarse feed, although dull 
according to the millers here, is higher 
and strong, owing to the advance in the 
better grades of the cereal for this pur- 
pose, while cracked corn is at the highest 
price on record. Hominy feed also ad- 
vanced sharply, and is scarce. Gluten 
feed higher and firm. Cottonseed meal 
was firmer. Oil meal was advanced $2@3 
ton, and offerings were light. 

Rolled oats in fair demand and steady. 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, are offered 
at $15, track, Buffalo. 


THE OUTPUT 
The output of the mills in this district 
for the week was 45,675 bbls, represent- 
ing 27 per cent of capacity, compared with 
35,184, or 21 per cent, last week, 88,920, 
or 53 per cent, a year ago, 107,450, or 64 
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per cent, in 1916, 130,550, or 95 per cent, 
in 1915, and 100,300, or 73 per cent, in 
1914, 

NOTES 

Crops were damaged by frost in some 
sections of this state June 21. 

Stocks of wheat here are about 175,000 
bus, compared with 3,667,000 a year ago. 

Receipts of flour by lake this week were 
177,500 bbls, compared with 320,900 a 
year ago. 

Only 353,800 bus of grain arrived by 
lake. this week, while a year ago the re- 
ceipts were 3,476,000 bus. 

Shipments by canal from Buffalo were 
5,088,520 Ibs of flour and 488,000 Ibs of 
copper. The latter is probably the first 
boatload of such freight ever carried by 
canal. 

The A. E. Baxter Engineering & Ap- 
praisal Co. is preparing plans for the 
rebuilding of the C. A. Gambrill Mfg. 
Co.’s plant recently destroyed by fire at 
Ellicott City, Md. The plant will be of 
fireproof construction, and will include a 
hydroelectric power plant. 

Definite word has been received here 
that the application of the Canadian- 
Niagara Bridge Co. to build a foot, car- 
riage and general railway structure over 
the Niagara River has been indorsed by 
the railway committee of the Canadian 
Parliament. The bridge must be com- 
pleted in five years. 

The New York Board of Trade and 
Transportation has sent out invitations 
for a convention at Albany, June 26, to 
consider the Barge Canal question. It is 
claimed that present conditions are a seri- 
ous disappointment to every citizen of this 
state who has been looking to this season 
of canal navigation for a realization of 
benefits to be derived from this great 
waterway. 

Five hundred freight handlers in the 
New York Central and Lehigh Valley 
railroad sheds struck Friday, but re- 
turned to work this morning after agree- 
ing to appoint a committee to present 
their grievances. This was only done 
after the president of the Longshoremen’s 
Union and the government mediator re- 
moved the charter of the organization 
from the hall and ordered the police to 
clear the room. 

Pursuant to action of the board of di- 
rectors of the Corn Exchange, the com- 
mission and brokerage rules have been 
amended to read as follows, effective 
July 1: The commission rates on wheat, 
shelled corn, oats, rye, barley, Kafir corn, 
milo maize, feterita and spelt shall be 1 per 
cent on gross sales, and 4c per 100 lbs on 
ear corn, except that where the 1 per cent 
amounts to less than 1c per bu on wheat, 
shelled corn, rye, barley, Kafir corn, milo 
maize, feterita and spelt, and %,¢ per bu 
on oats, then le per bu shall be the mini- 
mum charge on wheat, shelled corn, rye, 
barley, Kafir corn, milo maize, feterita 
and spelt, and %c ys bu on oats. The 
brokerage rates on all kinds of grain shall 
be 4c per bu. 

E. Bancasser. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Purtapetpun, Pa., June 22.—The mar- 
ket for wheat flour ruled firm during the 
week, and slightly higher figures were 
paid. There was a little more flour of- 
fered, due largely to the recent ruling of 
the Food Administration ordering mills 
to grind all the wheat they have on hand 
by June 29, or the government will reserve 
the right of taking the wheat if it is 
bel 

om supplies are still small, and some 
dealers fear that the stock here will not 
be sufficient for requirements until the 
end of the season unless the government 
shall raise the embargo on shipments to 
Philadelphia. Demand easily absorbs all 
offerings. Many holders are conserving 
their stocks as closely. as sible, and 
furnishing their customers with only small 
lots to satisfy urgent needs. 

Not much attempt is being made to do 
business in new-crop flours, as the trade 
will have to wait for the plan of the Food 
Administration before making contracts 
to any extent. This is expected to be 
made public next week. 

Rye flour is in liberal supply, while the 
demand is only moderate. Substitutes 
continue irregular in value, with demand 
unsatisfactory. There is still considerable 
surplus of undergrades of corn meal, an 
these are very hard to move. The high 
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grades are steadily held, but find little 
inquiry. Barley flour is in liberal sup- 
ply, and weak under a light demand. 


EMBARGO ON WHEAT FLOUR 


An embargo on the shipment of wheat 
flour into. the state has been ordered by 
Howard Heinz, food administrator for 
Pennsylvania. No more wheat flour can 
be shipped into Pennsylvania, except by 
permission of the state food authorities, 
until further notice. Instructions to for- 
bid all dealers to order, for immediate 
shipment, wheat flour from points outside 
of the state, have been sent to all county 
food administrators. 

The issuance of the order is not taken 
to mean that wheat flour. cannot be 
brought into the state. It is understood 
that the right of citizens to convey their 
personal belongings with them will not be 
infringed by the confiscation of flour car- 
ried with household goods or brought into 
the state in a similar manner. 

The food officials explain that wheat 
flour must be moved in interstate com- 
merce into the state under permit from 
the food administration of Pennsylvania, 
which will demand full information as to 
the necessity for such shipments while the 
order is in force. Nothing contained in 
the wording of the order makes reference 
to the shortage of wheat, and it was as- 
serted that the embargo was placed for 
the purpose of eliminating unnecessary 
transportation. 


CHANGE IN GRAIN CONTROL 


That the government is contemplating 
changes in the control of wheat, because 
of the larger wheat crop in sight, was 
pointed out last Monday by H. D. Irwin, 
second vice-president of the Food Admin- 
istration Grain Corporation, in an ad- 
dress to the members of the grain and 
flour trade of the Commercial Exchange. 

Following the meeting Mr. Irwin sent 
a letter to the trade which embodied the 
following facts: The meeting in New 
York with the advisory committee of the 
grain trade, June 12-13, covered a pre- 
liminary discussion of such changes in 
Food Administration grain control as 
might be warranted by the larger wheat 
crop now fairly in sight. 

The aim of the Food Administration 
has always been to restore to the grain 
business its opportunity for initiative and 
enterprise on a fair-price basis, just so 
soon as it was possible to do so without 
retarding or defeating the provisions nec- 
essary for our allies and our own people. 
The necessity for some modification is 
further emphasized at this time by the 
introduction of increased freight rates. 

It is believed that by some system of 
limiting the manufacturing profit on 
flour, and yet allowing the mills to use 
their judgment in buying the raw ma- 
terial and to market their manufactured 
product within prescribed limits, there 
should be restored to the trade a fair 
range of opportunity in buying and mar- 
keting, the whole structure necessarily to 
be supported on a relative buying basis 
at which this corporation would stand pre- 
pared to absorb any surplus offerings of 
wheat. 


WHEAT WASTED IN THRESHING 


The saving of nearly 800,000 bus of 
wheat, in Pennsylvania, which ordinarily 
would be lost by wasteful threshing meth- 
ods is engaging the attention of the food 
administration. Plans. to prevent this are 
under way. Mr. Heinz is directing the 
formation of an organization in Pennsyl- 
vania consisting of 67 threshing commit- 
tees, one for each county. Of each of 
these committees the county food admin- 
istrator will be the chairman. The county 
agricultural nt will be the second 
member, and these two will select a third, 
who, if possible, will be a reliable and 
representative thresher. 

It is estimated that Pennsylvania in 
1917 produced 24,360,000 bus wheat. Al- 
most all of this‘came from 42 counties. 
It has been further estimated officially 
that the waste entailed in the threshing 
of this quantity of grain amounted to 
almost 800,000 bus, of a value of approxi- 
mately $1,000,000. This constitutes an 
important loss of food as well as a heavy 
loss of money to the farmer. 

_ Among the reforms which the thresh- 
ing committees will seek to bring about 
are the discouraging of threshing of un- 
ripe and damp grain, the teaching of 
proper me of feeding the bundles 
into the thresher, the practice of handling 
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the grain in tight-bottom bundle wagons, 
thorough raking, of the shock rows and 
a caréful clean-up ‘before the threshing 
machine is moved. — 
; NOTES 

Charles Wenz, flour and feed broker, is 
back on ’change after a 10-day trip to St. 
Louis. 


Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 2,139,386 
bus, against 17,406,151 during the same 
time last year. 

Donald McKay, formerly in the employ 
of E. M. Richardson, flour and grain mer- 
chant, recently enlisted in the Naval Re- 
serves. 

Plans for food conservation exhibits at 
all of the fairs to be held in Pennsylvania 
next fall are being made by the state food 
administrator. 

Harry Edenborn, Jr., connected with 
the grain and feed firm of H. M. Eden- 
born & Co., has enlisted, and will go to 
Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. 

L. P. Nellis, vice-president, and E. S. 
Witter, manager, of the feed department 
of the Kemper Mill & Elevator Co., Kan- 
sas City, were on ’change this week. 

According to a statement published by 
the Pennsylvania bureau of agriculture, 


on Wednesday, 1,128,965 acres have been ° 


planted to oats, against 1,071,700 last 
year. 

Austin Boyd, formerly salesman for the 
Quaker City Flour Mills Co., but now 
with the United States Marines at Paris 
Island, S. C., has been made an instructor 
in rifle practice. 

Howard Heinz, state food administra- 
tor, announces that increased freight rates 
which will become effective June 25 will 
work no hardship on the farmer who ships 
wheat, as he will be allowed some ad- 
vance in the price at the eastern terminals. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 





BALTIMORE 


Battrmore, Mp., June 22.—Flour was 
practically at a standstill, as regards 
both price and demand. Mills and buyers 
alike were reluctant to operate, because 
of government restrictions and require- 
ments, existing and threatened. Probably 
the greatest handicaps to trading were 
the “permit” nuisances, and the limita- 
tions governing time and quantity of sales 
and purchases. 

Offerings were meager and scattered, 
with most mills out of old wheat and 
denied the privilege of selling any new 
flour for July shipment without a per- 
mit. This, if allowed to stand, means the 
worst blow of all to many in the trade. 
Sales therefore were limited, and included 
principally spring grade at $10.10@11.10, 
cotton, the extreme figure having been 
paid for the product of a large Ohio mill, 
and near-by soft winter at $9.85, bulk, to 
$10.40, cotton. A Minneapolis mill sold 
at $10.10. 

As far as could be learned, nothing has 
yet been done in this market in new-crop 
flour, though some mills both in this ter- 
ritory and the Southwest are making ac- 
tive preparations to start the ball as soon 
as possible, and it is an open secret that 
the whole trade is anxious to buy new 
flour, notably the leading bakers, who, 
like all in the business, are virtually down 
and out as regards reserves, if not sup- 
plies. 

Substitutes were neglected and weak. 
Nominal quotations, basis sacks: rice 
flour, 9@10c Ib; corn flour, $5@5.50 per 
100 lbs; bakers meal, $4.75@5.25; corn 
meal, white and yellow, $4.25@4.75; grits 
and hominy, $4.75@5.25; barley flour, $8 
@9 bbl. Fine undried yellow corn meal 
on spot was offered at $3.25 per 100 lbs 
in sacks, without takers. . 

City mills were down most of the week 
for the want of wheat, only an occasional 
car of the grain coming their way. How- 
ever, they look for an early and heavy 
movement of new wheat, and think their 
troubles will be only temporary. They 
reported business good, and prices un- 
changed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 68,948 
bbls; destined for export, 58,803, 

NOTES 

Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 37; number now in port, 41. 

Grain exports from here this week were 
892,113 bus—69,614 corn and 822,499 oats. 


John C. Legg & Co. are the distributing 
agents in this market of King Midas flour. 


Lewis Blaustein, flour, Baltimore and 
New York, sold 800 bbls semolina to a 
local buyer this week. 

Visitors ‘were Edward E. Reindollar, 
president, and George A. Arnold, secre- 
tary and. manager, The Reindollar Co., 
millers, Taneytown, Md 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 29, 
1917, to June 22, 1918, 434,332 bus; year 
ago, 535,124. Range of prices this week, 
$1.58@1.90; last year, $1.77@1.82. 

Judge Alfred S. Niles, a leading at- 
torney of this city, has become a member 
of the local food administration, with 
special jurisdiction over bakers’ cases. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
30, 1917, to June 22, 1918, 1,499,774 bus; 
same time last year, 1,476,805. Range of 
prices this week, $2@2.25; last year, $1.80 
@2.81, 

Wheat-cutting was general in Maryland 
this week, which is earlier than usual, par- 
ticularly for the western part of the state. 
With good weather, a large crop is indi- 
cated, ’ 

Major J. M. Wharton, local millers’ 
agent, leaves tonight for Ann Arbor, 
Mich. He expects to be back by July 1, 
or in time to load his customers with new 
winter flour. 

The local hospitals, as well as the ho- 
tels, restaurants, lunchrooms and private 
families, are conserving wheat more than 
ever, in deference to the request of the 
food administration. 

The South Pole, a 6,450-ton steel ship 
built in 40 days for the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation by the Baltimore Dry Docks 
& Shipbuilding Co., was successfully 
launched here last Monday. 

President Macgill, of the C. A. Gam- 
brill Mfg. Co., says the insurance on its 
recently burned mill has been satisfac- 
torily adjusted, and that the company has 
given the A. E. Baxter Engineering & 
Appraisal Co., Buffalo, N. Y., an order 
to prepare plans for a complete new corn 
mill and carton packing plant to occupy 
the old site. 

George S. Jackson, local representative 
of the Grain Corporation, who with others 
will shortly accompany Mr. Hoover to 
Europe as the guest of England to con- 
fer with the British authorities regarding 
the distribution of American supplies, is 
said to have been invited to represent the 
United States government on the allied 
food board and remain abroad in that 
capacity until the termination of the war. 

The first new wheat of the season was 
received here June 18 from lower Vir- 
ginia, comprised 22 bus and brought $2.12 
bu. The grain was bone dry, fairly clean 
and plump, and of good color, presaging 
a crop of fine quality. Later receipts have 
been 448 bus, which went at $2.06@2.25. 
First new wheat last year, two parcel 
lots aggregating 243 bus, arrived June 
30 and sold at $2.15 and $1.65 bu, respec- 
tively. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., June 22.—The local 
flour market shows but little change from 
last week. There are occasional offerings 
of 100 per cent patents, but these are 
quickly disposed of and have no real 
effect upon the general situation. One 
small lot in wood was sold during the 
week at $10.65 bbl, in sacks. Other mills 
are quoting $10.60@10.85, but are not 
offering the flour. 

The local situation as regards flour sub- 
stitutes is much better as a result of the 
efforts of the Food Administration to 
absorb the surplus. A second steamer 
sailed this week for Sweden with over 
5,000 tons of corn meal, corn flour, barley 
flour and a small amount of rye flour. 
Two others are to be made available, one 
being already loading a full cargo on the 
basis of about two-thirds corn products 
and one-sixth each of rye and barley 
flours. 

The amount to be shipped on these four 
steamers is expected to be about 350,000 
sacks, or 170,000 bbls. _ This has brought 
great relief to the trade here, and the 
situation at the present time as regards 
flour substitutes is decidedly improved. 

One millers’ representative reported the 
sale this week of over 5,000 sacks white 
corn flour at $5.30 per 100 lbs, the largest 
sale in weeks. Other agents are also re- 
porting an improved demand, with some 
sales. Rye flours are again offered in this 
market at a range of $11@11.95 per 196 
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Ibs, in sacks, for straights.. No patent rye 
offe Rye meal is on the market at a 
range of $4.75@5.10 per 100 lbs. 

With the statement that rice flour is to 
be taken from the list of substitutes, white . 
corn products will surely be in better de- 
mand. Hominy grits and samp sold dur- 
ing the week at $4.70 per 100 lbs, and 
cream of maize at $7. Oatmeal continues 
in good demand, with the market about 
10c higher per 90-lb sack. 


CONSUMERS LOADED WITH SUBSTITUTES 


The stocks of 100 per cent patents car- 
ried by the jobbers at the present time are 
small. One, who usually has 2,000 to 3,000 
bbls on hand, stated today that he had 
just 32 bbls in store, with none in transit 
and none purchased for shipment. Other 
jobbers are in the same predicament, and 
this situation, unless soon relieved, will 
have to be given serious consideration. 

Very little of the flour arriving is for 
local consumption. During the past week, 
out of some 44,000 bbls received only 
9,000 were for local use. This will result 
in the greater use of substitutes and the 
elimination of much of the home baking. 
Already the demand for bakers’ bread is 
showing a material increase over previous 
months. 

Consumers state that they are loaded 
up with substitutes of all kinds for which 
they have no use, and which are either 
allowed to spoil and then thrown away or 
else fed to cattle and hogs. Many of the 
small bakers, on account of the limited 
amount of wheat flour held, have been 
forced to curtail their output. They are 
trying to do all they possibly can to co- 
operate with the National Bakers’ Service 
Board, but the fact remains that flour is 
short and the outlook is certainly far 
from promising. 


ALL FOODS NEARING WAR BASIS 


Boston is fast approaching a war basis 
as regards other products. The lid has 
again been put on the sale of sugar in this 
market, and the sale prohibited of more 
than two pounds per month per capita at 
a time. The coming week sees the put- 
ting in operation of a new regulation re- 
garding the sale of meats, which then can 
be sold by retailers only one day in the 
week. 

Restaurants and hotels can only serve 
meat on two days in the week. This will 
be hard on those who do not like fish which, 
by the way, is extremely high locally, 
although this market is the largest receiv- 
ing port in the world. Conditions in Bos- 
ton and New England are surely on a war 
basis, but every one takes the new rules 
with good grace, in the desire to “beat 
the Hun.” 


PETITIONS IN BANKRUPTCY 


Voluntary petitions in bankruptcy were 
filed this week by Harvey G. Strong, bak- 
er, Amherst, Mass; liabilities, 090 ; 
assets, $4,970. William Brown, baker, 
Lawrence, Mass; liabilities, $1,036; no 
assets. William Gagnon, grocer, Holyoke, 
Mass; liabilities, $64,792; assets, $60,850. 
Richard S. Stone, grocer, Boston; lia- 
bilities, $4,286; assets, $1,226. 


NOTES 


Richard Savory, formerly sales-man- 
ager for the Shane Bros, & Wilson Co., 
Philadelphia, has become sales-manager 
for Calvin Hosmer, of this city. 


The annual outing of the Boston Flour 
and Grain Club will be held at Suntaug 
Lake Inn, Lynnfield Center, Mass., June 
29. The trip will be made by automobile, 
and a complete programme of sports has 
been arranged for at the lake. 


Since the United States entered the war 
53 occupants of the Chamber of Com- 
merce Building have joined the colors, 15 
being employees of the chamber. In addi- 
tion, Miss Charlotte A. Dustan sailed 
this week for France, as a stenographer 
for the Red Cross. Previous to her de- 
parture she was presented with six $20 
gold pieces and a wrist watch by her 
friends and acquaintances at the chamber. 


Louis W. DePass. 





The Baltimore (Md.) Pearl Hominy 
Co., S. F. Evans, manager, is distributing 
to bakers a little book of recipes featuring 
“Betterkorn Oil.” The recipes have been 
compiled by the company in the hope that 
they may help the baker solve some of his 
many problems and assist in saving meat, 
wheat and fats. 
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There is some slight indication of a re- 
vival in domestic consumers’ demand for 
flour, at least country dealers are sendin 
in a few more orders. Millers will be wel 
pleased if this movement does not grow. 
They have very little flour to sell, and 
little prospect of anything more than a 
limited supply during the summer months. 
Bakers are receiving their usual allowances 
and there is nothing special in connection 
with that department of trade. 

The Wheat Export Co., Ltd., is now 
buying flour for June-July delivery, and 
will take all it can get at the standard 
price of $10.60 bbl, f.o.b. Montreal, for 
spring wheat flour. No winter wheat 
flour is offering for export. 

Spring wheat flour of 76 per certt ex- 
traction is quoted for delivery, Ontario 
points, at $10.85 bbl, cash terms, in 98-lb 
bags; Ontario soft winter flour, in second- 
hand bags, $10.65@10.70, f.o.b. Toronto. 


MILLFEED 


While demand for bran and shorts has 
slackened considerably since pasture be- 
came good, there is still plenty of inquiry 
to absorb all offerings, and mills are doling 
out their stocks in a sparing way. The 
standard price for bran is $35 ton, in 
bags, f.o.b. Ontario points; shorts, $40. 

WHEAT 

Manitoba wheat is coming forward in 
better quantities and all Ontario mills 
are grinding steadily, mostly for Wheat 
Export Co., Ltd., account. The impres- 
sion is growing that deliveries throughout 
the summer will be larger than was offi- 
cially predicted some weeks ago. Pre- 
sumably in this case the unexpected 4 a 
plies will be distributed evenly among t 
flour mills. There is no soft winter wheat 
in the market, and the price remains fixed 
at $2.22 bu, basis in store, Montreal. 

OTHER GRAINS 

The chief item of interest is the mar- 
ket for oats. This has shown considerable 
strength, with periods of reaction. The 
total volume of demand is not large, as 
feeding requirements are reduced by the 
fact that good pasture is available in all 
parts of Ontario. United States corn 
is offering throughout Ontario at the 
equivalent of Chicago prices. Car-lot quo- 
tations, country points in Ontario: No. 2 
white Ontario oats, 79@80c bu; barley, 
$1.28@1.30; rye, $1.90; buckwheat, $1.80; 
No. 2 Canadian western oats, f.o.b. coun- 
try points in Ontario, 971, c. 

OATMEAL 

Ontario mills are still busy, and have 
orders on their books to keep them so for 
some time. A good part of their trade is 
with the Wheat Export Co., Ltd., for ex- 
port. Rolled oats, $5@5.10 per 904b bag 
in mixed cars; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 
per cent over rolled oats. 


WEATHER AND CROPS 

Crop conditions in Ontario remain sat- 
isfactory. The temperature is not as high 
as farmers expect in June, and there is 
a little more rain than is actually needed, 
but growth of spring grains is proceeding 
and the promise of ie crops has been in 
no wise lessened. It is too soon to predict 
final results. Haying has started in a 
number of parts of Ontario, and promises 
an abundant crop. 


NEW TORONTO ELEVATOR 

The Campbell Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, is preparing to commence con- 
struction of an elevator of 250,000 bus in 
connection with its mills in this city. The 
storage structure will be of re-enforced 


concrete on the circular bin system, and 


the plant when complete will be a most. 


modern and efficient one. It will have dry- 
ing and cleaning facilities that will be a 
boon not only to the mill with which it is 
connected, but to the whole grain trade 
of Toronto. At present this city has no 
modern facilities of this kind, and there 
are times when their lack is greatly felt. 
NOTES 

F. C. Thompson, marine insurance, To- 
ronto, is moving his office to the tenth floor 
of the Royal Bank Building. 

The Toronto Milling Co., Ltd., is in- 
creasing the capacity of its mill at 
Streetsville by another 100 bbls. This ma- 
chinery was ordered when the mill was 
built in 1917, but is only now being in- 
stalled. The mill has been too busy dur- 
ing the winter and spring months to per- 
mit alterations of this kind. 

In the supreme court of Canada, argu- 
ment has taken place in an appeal of 
Morrow Cereal Co. vs. Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd. This case originated in an On- 
tario court, where Ogilvie sued Morrow 
for non-fulfillment of contract to deliver 
a certain — of soft winter wheat 
flour, and got judgment for $12,700. 

The Fisher Flour Mills, Barrie, Ont., 
had a- fire on June 18, which destroyed 
almost the whole of its plant, which had 
a capacity of 100 bbls. The loss is given 
at $75,000, 50 per cent of which was cov- 
ered by insurance. ‘Unluckily, the mill 
had 20,000 bus wheat and 1,000 bags flour 
on hand, all of which appears to have 
been destroyed. The buildings were old. 

J. S. Howat, New York, who recently 
contested an action in the supreme court 
of Ontario against the Dominion Flour 
Mills, Ltd., Montreal, in a matter relat- 
ing to a transfer of certain ocean freight 
space for flour for which he had.a con- 
tract in 1915, is appealing from the ad- 
verse judgment which Chief Justice Fal- 
conbridge rendered. Howat had this ocean 
freight space under contract at low rates, 
and decided to resell his interest owing 
to difficulty in getting flour to fill the 
space. Subsequently the transportation 
company, according to defendant, failed 
to honor the contract. 


MONTREAL 

MonTreat, Que., June 22.—Rye flour 

rices have declined 50c@$1, with sales at 
bie bbl, in bags, delivered to the trade. 
This was due to the increased offerings. 
The Canada food board has withdrawn 
this flour from its list of substitutes for 
white flour. 

Corn flour has been bought for prompt 
and future delivery at $11@11.20 bbl, in 
bags, ex-track. 

There is a fair inquiry for barley flour, 
but the supply is limited, and prices for 
broken lots rule firm at $13.50 bbl, in bags, 
delivered. Rice flour has not proven very 
satisfactory to the trade, and demand is 
limited. The last sale reported was 100 
bags at $9 per 100 lbs, put up in 220-Ib 
sacks, delivered. Graham flour is steady, 
with a moderate amount of business in 
broken lots at $11.05 bbl, in bags, de- 
livered. 

Government standard spring wheat 
flour is quiet for both export and do- 
mestic account. Offerings for export are 
light, and only a few small purchases were 
made for July delivery at $10.64 bbl, in 
bags, for all-rail shipments from the West, 
and at $10.60 for rail-and-water ship- 
ments, f.o.b. seaboard. Local prices for 
car lots are unchanged at $10.95 bbl, in 

f.o.b. cars, Montreal, and to city 
bakers at $11.05, delivered. 

The market for winter wheat flour is 
easier, and prices 10c lower for broken 
lots at $11.40 bbl, in new cotton bags, and 
at $11.10 in second-hand jute bags, ex- 
store. 





The stock of flour in store on spot is 
only 30,606 sacks, compared with 88,918 
at this date last year. 

A steady trade is moving in feeding- 
stuffs. Pure grain moullie is selling at 
$70 ton, feed corn meal at $68, pure bar- 
ley feed at $62, mixed moullie at $51, 
shorts at $40, and bran at $35, including 
bags, delivered to the trade. 

There is no change in the market for 
oat products. Prices are firm. A few 
sales of rolled oats for export were made 
at $10 bbl, and oatmeal at $9.80@9.90, in 
bags, f.o.b. seaboard. Domestic trade is 
quiet at $5.10@5.15 per 90-lb bag for 
rolled oats, delivered. Corn meal is steady 
at $6.25@6.40 per bag, delivered. 


NEW ELEVATOR RATES 


The Montreal harbor commissioners 
have announced an increase in rates on 
grain in the harbor elevators, which is 
intended to stop the practice of using 
these elevators as storage houses. The 
commissioners explain that the rules have 
been made on account of the increased 
demand for space, to meet the require- 
ments of the allied governments. The 
notice issued by the Harbor Commissioners 
is as follows: 

“On June 20, the following rules with 
regard to grain in harbor elevators will 
become effective. In all cases where grain 
remains in store over 90 days, the elevation 
shall be paid on demand, and storage for 
three months. Grain of any kind or grade 
whatsoever requiring separate storage, 
occupying a whole bin, shall, after being 
stored for 30 days at tariff rates, pay 
extra storage equal to the capacity of the 
bin in which it is stored. Bagged grain 
must be removed from the elevators with- 
in four days from completion of bagging, 
after which a penalty charge of 5c per 
bag per day will be made, and the com- 
missioners will not be responsible either 
for condition or quantity of bags remain- 
ing in elevator after bagging is com- 
pleted.” 

Tuomas H. Bark. 





WESTERN CANADA 


Wiwyirec, Man., June 22.—During the 
past week there has been very little de- 
mand for flour for domestic use. Buyers 
have apparently sufficient stocks on hand 
to satisfy present requirements. Western 
mills are being affected by a temporary 
embargo which has been placed by the 
railway companies upon flour shipments 
to the east, in 140-lb bags. 

As practically all of the mills in west- 
ern Canada are running on orders for 
140-lb bags for the Wheat Export Co., 
Ltd., this order has resulted in curtailed 
production for the time being, in some 
cases to the extent of 50 per cent. The 
market for substitutes shows no improve- 
ment. The standard price for regulation 
flour is $10.64 bbl, in bags, f.o.b. Montreal, 
for export. 

Domestic prices in western Canada for 
regulation 76 per cent extraction spring 
wheat flour, barrel, in 98-Ilb cotton or 
jute sacks, cash or sight draft terms, are 
as follows: 


Ontario, from Port Arthur west...... $10.40 
Eastern Manitoba 10. 





Western Manitoba .. 10.30 
Saskatchewan ...... 10.20 
Eastern Alberta 10.10 
Western Alberta 10.20 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.30 
British Columbia, coast territory..... 10.40 
Vancouver Island .......+.seseeeeeeee 10.45 
Prince Rupert .....secscsccessceseess 10.60 


Country dealers requiring time will be 
charged 10c bbl over above list. City dealers 
buying ton lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 
20c bbl over. Package differentials: 49's, 
cotton, 10¢ bbl over; 24’s, cotton, 40c over, 
Covers for 98's, 49’s, or 24's, 60c bbl extra. 


RYE FLOUR 


Pure white rye flour of local manufac- 
ture is offered in the Winnipeg market at 


$11.50 bbl; straight grade, $10.50; dark 
grade, $9.50,—jobbing terms. 


MILLFEED 


Although pasture conditions are now 
good, there is an insistent demand for 
bran and shorts, which millers find it hard 
to fill. The lessened flour production is 
aggravating this difficulty. Current quo- 
tations: bran, $30.80 ton; shorts, $35.80,— 
car lots, in bags, f.o.b. point of shipment 
in Winnipeg territory ; western Manitoba, 
80c ton under; Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
$3 under. British Columbia coast points: 
bran, $35; shorts, $40. 


ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 


The export demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal is taking care of the output of 
western mills. domestic demand is 
very quiet. . Prices are unchanged. Today 
leading mills are asking for rolled oats 
$4.30@4.50 per 80-lb bag in mixed-car 
lots, f.o.b. point of delivery ; standard oat- 
meal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over rolled 
oats. 

WHEAT INSPECTIONS 


Daily inspections of wheat at Winnipeg, 
by cars, for the week ending June 19, 
with comparison: 


1918 191 
WE Re da twcks cpt veccertccs 100 589 
WN EM bec cee ceedeccoosece 182 368 
Pe | Rr eer e 66 567 
SOMO AD, o0s co teccocecccocecs 265 281 
SOMO BD Kociesecccccsessecss 127 694 
FOG BO a ci desccncevvccccia 49 305 


WHEAT MOVEMENT 


There has been no improvement in vol- 
ume of wheat received at Winnipeg this 
week, The market has been without fea- 
ture, owing to light offerings. The Wheat 
Export Co., Ltd., has, as usual, been the 
principal buyer, taking all wheat offered 
at the fixed prices. Dry weather condi- 
tions throughout the west have caused 
some advance in the prices of coarse 
grains, The fixed prices of wheat at Win- 
nipeg are $2.21 bu for No. 1 Manitoba 
northern, $2.18 for No. 2 Manitoba north- 
ern and $2.15 for No. 3 Manitoba north- 
ern. Wheat bought at these prices is 
subject to a tax of 4c bu, for use in equal- 
izing carrying charges and administration 
expenses. 

Current prices for other grains: No. 2 
Canadian western oats, 85%,c bu; No. 3 
Canadian western barley, $1.21, No. | 
northwestern flaxseed, $3.801,; No. 2 Ca- 
nadian western rye, $1.80,—in store, Fort 
William. 

CROP CONDITIONS 


The crops of western Canada, generally 
speaking, stand much in need of generous 
rainfalls to maintain normal growth. \t 
points where moisture has been abundat, 
crops are looking remarkably well, those 
of the country adjacent to Winnip sg 
Showing splendid promise. High wins 
and sandstorms at various points through- 
out the West are doing considerable dain- 
age to crops, in some cases necessitating 
reseeding. It is anticipated that the «(- 
vent of abundant rain soon will do much 
to remedy the ill effects of the recent dry 
spell. 

NOTES 

During the provincial campaign of '!\ 
Red Cross Society, 24 acres of wheat «t 
— Man., were donated to tic 

un 


On June 19, the British-American ©’ 
vator at Naisberry, Sask., was struck by 
lightning and destroyed by the resultant 
fire. last of the grain had been 
shipped from the building only the pr 
vious week. 

Construction work on the new flour mill, 
now being erected at ss pf Alta., for 
the Alberta Flour Mills, is well on 
the way. The labor market is very u" 

in, and completion may be delayed 
on this account. E. Stevens, formerly 
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of Minneapolis, is general manager of the 
new company. © =. & he : 

A preliminary estimate, issued by the 
Saskatchewan department of agriculture _ 
this week, shows the acreage ‘under- crop * 
in that province as follows: wheat, 9,292,- 


000 acres against 8,273,253 last’ year; oats, © 


4,602,000 against 4,521,642; rye, 70,000 
against 63,250. 

According to a report received at Win- 
nipeg, bandits set fire on June 20 to the 
elevator of the Farmers’ Trading Co., at 
Craik, Sask., causing the loss of 3,000 bus 
grain and a considerable quantity of lum- 
ber. The manager of the elevator is re- 
norted to have first been bound and 
robbed, 

Under instructions from the Manitoba 
agricultural authorities, 2,500 barberry 
bushes in the Winnipeg public parks are 
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being destroyed, of these | 
were found to be infected with rust, and 
their destruction was ordered to prevent 
the danger of this plague from spreading 
io the wheat crops of the surrounding 
country. G. Rocx. 





New Mexico Millers’ Association 


The recent organization of the New 
Mexico Millers’ Association, which started 
with a membership of about 25 active 
mills) may be regarded as one of the 
examples of co-operation induced by the 
war. 

Heretofore the millers of New Mexico 
had perceived no especial need of such 
an organization. Many operated small 
mills in sparsely settled communities, fre- 
quently far removed from railroad facili- 
ties, their business being of purely local 
character; others conducted their milling 
activities in connection with the operation 
of general stores, the latter being consid- 
ered the really important business; some 
spoke only the Spanish or Mexican lan- 
guage, and their rolls or burrs ground 
only the wheat raised, harvested and 
threshed in the most primitive manner by 
Mexicans, who would exchange their crop 
from a few acres for flour to meet the 
needs of their families during the coming 
year. 

Then came the Food Administration, 
created to conserve and increase na- 
tion’s supply of foodstuffs, its thousands 
of agents carrying the gospel concerning 
which Americans knew so little into the 
most remote and inaccessible districts, as 
well as those most densely populated. No- 
where in the country was greater loyalty 
and willingness to comply with the regu- 
lations imposed upon the milling industry 
manifested than by the millers of New 
Mexico, but without a central organization 
and handicapped by the fact that many 
did not speak or read English, more than 
ordinary difficulty was encountered in ef- 
forts to acquaint them with the regula- 
tions. 

Out of this need for an adequate means 
of communication the New Mexico Millers’ 
Association was created, D. Hoch, of the 
“48” Star Mill, oe being elect- 
ed president, and R.. E. tney, head of 
the Milling Division in that state, secre- 
tary. Organization was completed last 
month, the association’s first annual meet- 
ing being held in Albuquerque, June 4, at 
which time the following declaration, of 
purpose was unanimously adopted: 

“The subscribers hereby associate them- 
selyes together for the purpose of aiding 
the Federal Food Administration in the 
handling of the wheat and flour situation 
in the state of New Mexico as affecting 
the flour miller, for assisting in the pro- 
duction of more foodstuffs, and for the 
purpose of promoting the welfare of the 
flour mills of the state.” 

Some of the millers present drove 40 
miles to reach a railroad station from 
which they could take a train for Albu- 
querque, and when Chairman A. J. Hunt, 
ot the Southwestern Milling Division, ad- 
dressed the assembly, it was necessary for 
his remarks to be translated for the bene- 
fit of those in the audience who spoke only 
Spcnish or Mexican, but a very earnest 
desire to learn just what was expected of 
every miller, and a willingness to abide 
by the regulations, was apparent. 

rhe list of New Mexico mills contains 
but three that are rated at 100 bbls daily 
capacity, These are the Las Vegas Roller 
Mills, East Las Vegas, 125 bbls, the “48” 
Star Mill, Albuquerque, and the Belen 
c aie Belen. A few are small mills 
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Winter wheat in 








The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,800 bbls, 
was 26,230, or 56 per cent of capacity, 
this week, against 26,825, or 57 per cent, 
last week, 11,828, or 28. per cent, a year 
ago, 9,837, or 24 per cent, two years ago, 
and 9,519, or 23 per cent, three years ago. 

flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,800 bbls, 
was 10,370, or 18 per cent of capacity, 
against 5,300, or 9 per cent, last week, 
18,909, or 33 per cent, a year ago, 11,075, 
or 19 per cent, two years ago, and 16,609, 
or 33 per cent, three years ago. 

Soft wheat flour demand is quiet, buy- 
ers having generally filled their 30 days’ 
requirements. Hard wheat flour is in 
very limited supply, arrivals going direct- 
ly into consumption, but bakers have sev- 
eral weeks’ requirements on hand. 

Flour substitutes are plentiful and move 
slowly. Corn products are higher, selling 
on the basis of $10.50@11 per 200 lbs for 
white corn flour. 

Rice flour is scarce and sells around $18. 
Heavy arrivals are due here in July from 
Japan of Siamese rice and rice flour, the 
latter selling at $17 bbl. Some of the 
flour mills will grind rice, and an oversup- 
ply of rice flour is in sight. The demand 
is limited, as bakers cannot use over 5, or 
at the outside 10, per cent for bread. 





The Growing Wheat 
WASHINGTON 
High temperatures throughout the 
week, with the thermometer rising to 100 
degrees on some days, with no rainfall, 
has caused wide apprehension as to the 
condition of all grains. More or less ir- 
reparable loss has already been caused, 


. but in some extensive grain-growing sec- 


tions wheat continues to show remarkable 
resistance to the heat and drouth on ac- 
count of being deeply rooted, and should 
general rains come soon, as is to be ex- 
pected at this season, a yield less than 
normal, but equal to last year’s, is still on 
the cards. 

In the Washington Central Railway sec- 
tion of the Big Bend country, mills report 
that, even without additional rain, crops 
will be normal unless hot winds prevail 
while the wheat is in the dough. With 
one or two more rains in that section, a 
yield of 25 bus is still predicted. 

In Walla Walla County, wheat has suf- 
fered considerably from dry weather. 
mountain districts is 
still in fairly good condition, but sprin 
wheat has suffered seriously from drou 
and green g ores The prospect is for a 
wheat yield below normal, but equal to a 

ear ago. 

In Franklin and Benton counties, win- 
ter wheat is still in fairly good condition, 
though needing rain -promptly, while 
ene wheat is backward and suffering. 
In Adams County the straw is very short 
and the wheat headed out. The crop will 
be short. 

Whitman County, and the Palouse gen- 
erally, while needing rain, have suffered 
relatively little, and wheat promises an 
average crop, if rain comes soon. 


NORTHERN IDAHO 


From Lewiston north, drouth has 
worked considerable damage, but south of 
there to Grangeville there have been good 
rains, and wheat promises a heavy yield. 


SOUTHERN IDAHO 
Spring wheat is in excellent condition 
in southern Idaho; ac 40 per cent 
greater than last year. inter wheat is 
suffering for moisture, but with a general 


rain will make a good crop; acreage 30 
per cent above 1917. 
UTAH 
The condition of both spring and winter 
wheat in Utah is excellent, with estimates 
of yield 10 to 25 per cent greater than 
last year, or 6,000,000 to 7,000,000 bus. 





SUBCOMMITTEEMEN APPOINTED 


Samuel Glasgow, of Spokane, Wash., 
E. O. McCoy, of The Dalles, Oregon, and 
H. C. Ehrlich, American Falls, Idaho, 
have been appointed additional subcom- 
mitteemen on the North Pacific Division 
of the Milling Division, of which J. W. 
Ganong is chairman and O. D. Fisher and 
Moritz Thomsen are the present subcom- 
mitteemen. 

Mr. Glasgow is president of the Pasco 
(Wash.) Flour Mills Co. and the Rose 
City Flour Mills, of Portland. Mr. McCoy 
is manager of the Wasco Warehouse 
Milling Co., of The Dalles, Oregon, and 
Mr. Ehrlich was until recently manager 
of the American Falls (Idaho) Milling 
Co., Ltd. 

The appointment of these men as sub- 
committeemen has received with en- 
tire approval by the milling trade. They 
are not only eminently qualified for their 
duties, but are particularly suitable ap- 
pointees as representing sections of the 
trade which have not heretofore been rep- 
resented on this milling division. 

The interior mills of Washington and 
Oregon having certain milling problems to 
meet differing from those of the tide- 
water mills, are entitled to representation, 
and Mr. Glasgow and Mr. McCoy will 
represent them to the entire satisfaction 
of that section. The southern Idaho mills, 
which have heretofore had no representa- 
tive on the Milling Division, constituting 
an important part of the milling industry 
of the Pacific Northwest, will have their 
interests looked after in an entirely ade- 
quate manner by Mr. Ehrlich, who has the 
confidence and support of millers in that 
section, 

NOTES 


Judge Royal A. Gunnison, food admin- 
istrator for Alaska, died suddenly at 
Juneau, June 15. 

The annual meeting of the North Pa- 
cific Millers’ Association will be held at 
Seattle on July 6. 

Coarse grains quotations: No. 2 feed 
barley, sacked, $53.50 ton; No. 2 western 
feed oats, sacked, $62; 38-lb eastern white 
ron ag oats, bulk, $56; No. 3 yellow corn, 
bulk, $66. 

Among North Pacific Coast millers who 
will attend the meeting of millers and 

ain men at New York on June 24 are 

. W. Ganong, J. D. Armstrong, O. D. 
Fisher and E. O. McCoy. 

Manley Harshman, manager Washing- 
ton Grain & Milling Co., Reardan, Wash., 
has become manager of the Riverside 
Milling Co., which operates a 400-bbl mill 
at Reno, Nev. Otto Wollmutt has suc- 
ceeded Mr. Harshman at the Reardan 
mill. 

Good rains around Great Falls, Mont., 
this week have materially benefited the 
crop. The northern part of the state, 
from Conrad to Sweetgrass and from 


Ethridge to Malta, needs rain badly. Be- 
tween Brady and Ashmoor, spring wheat 
is doing well. 


Nominees for trustees of the Merchants’ 
Exchange to represent the milling inter- 
ests are L. P. Baumann, O. D. Fisher, 
George F. Folsom and C. A. Peplow; to 
represent the grain interests, S. C. Arm- 
strong, T. A. Fransioli, W. J. Macdonald 
and A. A. Ryer. 

A Pacific Coast mill asks whether its 
pesca ge and other office employees 
are liable to be called into the employ- 
ment of concerns engaged in war activi- 
ties, on the ground that they are engaged 
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in non-productive work. The only one of 
the designated non-productive activities 
under which they could ibly come is 
that of mercantile establishments. Since 
a mill is, however, a manufacturing and 
not a mercantile establishment, they would 
appear to be exempt. The provost mar- 
shal will shortly make a specific ruling 
on the point. 

Under the freight advance order effec- 
tive June 25, coarse grains are to be ad- 
vanced to the wheat rate. The rate on 
wheat from Group F points in Minnesota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska and Iowa to 
North Pacific terminals is 70c per 100 Ibs, 
so that the rate on corn and oats from 
those points to this coast will be advanced 
from the present rate of 50c per 100 lbs 
to 70c plus 6c. Efforts are being made 
to obtain the cancellation of the 70c west- 
bound wheat rate, since it is inoperative, 
as wheat never moves under it, which 
would automatically prevent the increase 
in the coarse grain rate. 

The Whitman County council of de- 
fense has requested S. C. Armstrong, 
Pacific Coast member of the advisory 
board, United States Grain Corporation, 
to take steps to have the government pro- 
vide for wheat-grading at country sta- 
tions, in order that farmers may receive 
full payment for their grain more 
promptly. It would appear wholly im- 
practicable to provide inspectors at the 
hundreds of country stations during the 
six to eight weeks when grain is delivered 
by the farmers, and entirely contrary to 
the present necessity for conserving man 
power. 





OREGON 

Portianp, Orecon, June 22.—The flour 
output of Portland mills this week, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 40,500 bbls, 
was 10,886, or 26 per cent of capacity, 
against 11,055, or 29 per cent, last week, 
and 8,885, or 32 per cent, a year ago. 

There have been no developments in the 
flour trade this week, and no change is ex- 
pected until the new milling regulations 
are issued for the coming season. Most of 
the mills here have shut down, having 
ground their wheat allotment for the sea- 


“son. 


There is no life to the coarse grain 
market, and the bids posted daily at the 
exchange closely follow the course of the 
eastern markets. At today’s session $50.50 
ton was bid for sacked oats, $52 for 
brewing barley, $50 for feed barley, $54@ 
55 for eastern bulk oats and $62@64 for 
bulk corn. 

CROP PROSPECTS GOOD 

Crop prospects, on the whole, are good. 
Farmers in all sections of the state would 
like to have more rain, but even without 
moisture the wheat crop of the state is 
bound to be larger than last year’s. Rain 
in the next week in those spots that are 
suffering would mean a very heavy total 
crop for Oregon. In the districts that 
are spotted, like parts of Umatilla 
County, the damage resulted mainly from 
hot winds last week. 

Barley and oats are in fair condition 
on irrigated lands, but are r on dry 
farms. Rye conditions vary, being fine in 
some localities and in others cut for hay. 
Corn has made rapid advancement. 

KERR, GIFFORD & CO, ENLARGE 

Announcement is made by Kerr, Gif- 
ford & Co., who operate a cereal mill on 
Albina dock which is now working night 
and day manufacturing oats groats, bar- 
ley meal and other cereals for the govern- 
ment, of an extension to the plant which 
will increase its capacity a third. Plans 
are being drawn and in a few days bids 
will be called for the new structure, which 
will be of mill construction and four 
stories in height. It will be completed in 
time to work on the coming crop. 

The company will install driers, mixing 
machinery, flaking rolls and other appa- 
ratus required to turn out a finished prod- 
uct, and after the war ends it plans to 
take up the production of package goods. 

NOTES 

George V. Hayes, manager of the local 
milling division, left for San Francisco, 
Friday, to attend a meeting of zone chair- 
men and managers of the Pacific Coast. 

The government’s return-flour campaign 
has closed in this state with a total “turn 
back” of between 9,000 and 10,000 bbls. 
The state food administration officials are 
well satisfied with the result. 

J. M. Lownspate. 
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The output of flour by mills represented 
at Toledo, with a combined weekly capac- 
ity of 48,000 bbls, for the week ending 
June 22 was 7,100, or 15 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 11,100, or 28 per 
cent, last week, 17,000, or 35 per cent, a 
year ago, 22,800, or 474% per cent, two 
years ago, and 17,500, or 36 per cent, three 
years ago. 

A year ago this time the entire milling 
business was held up by the incompre- 
hensible delay in Congress in passing the 
food control bill. The crop was about to 
move, and millers did not dare to buy 
wheat as no adequate hedge was available 
except by turning it immediately into 
flour. 

Conditions this year remind one of last 
year. The cause of the delay this year is 
the failure of those in control to arrive 
at a decision as to the regulations to op- 
erate after June 30, and the further fail- 
ure to make known the guaranteed mini- 
mum wheat price. This is awaiting the 
solution of the puzzle of freight rates. 

As a result of the advance in freight 
rates, 25 per cent, with a maximum of 6c 
per 100 lbs, it is already clear that the 
past freight structure is to be consider- 
ably upset and previous inter-market re- 
lations disturbed. In fact, it appears that 
the entire movement of grain and grain 
products will be fixed within hard-and- 
fast lines or boundaries. A chart which 
has been prepared showing this move- 
ment indicates very clearly how radically 
previous arrangements are being upset. 

There is nothing doing, and nothing to 
report in regard to the local milling situ- 
ation. There is practically no demand 
for flour. Since the announcement of the 
tentative regulations this week, millers are 
very pessimistic over the outlook for July 
and August. They anticipate that their 
plants may be idle during what is nor- 
mally their busiest season. 


CROP CONDITIONS 
Cutting of wheat began in the southern 
half of Ohio and Indiana this week, and 
reached as far north as Columbus and 
Indianapolis. It will be much more gen- 
eral next week, with favorable weather. 
The weather turned much cooler the lat- 
ter part of the week. Altogether, weather 
conditions on the whole have been favor- 
able, bright days, with cool nights, tend- 
ing to keep the moisture in the ground. 
Yield and quality of wheat should be all 
that has been anticipated, as outlook has 
been fully maintained to date. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Ten mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michi- 
gan, including those at Toledo, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 69,360 bbls, 
for the week ending June 22 made 14,287, 
or 20 per cent of —— compared 
with 13,119, or 21 per cent, last week, by 
eight mills of 62,760 bbls capacity. 
Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 


Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 

Mansfield Milling Co., Mansfield. 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo. 

National Milling Co., Toledo. 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 


INDIANA 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 


MICHIGAN 


Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach. 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids. 


MILLERS IN TOLEDO 

A number of prominent millers were 
in Toledo this week to attend the confer- 
ence on the tentative regulations for the 


new crop. Among those from Ohio were 
H. R. Allen, Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy; 
H. J. BeBout, Loudonville Mill & Grain 
Co; L. C. Chase, Mansfield Milling Co., 
Inc; E. N. Fairchild, Cleveland Milling 
Co; Lee F. Graybill, the Warwick Co., 
Massillon; J. S. Green, Williams Bros. 
Co., Kent; J. Lee Krumm, Krumm Mill- 
ing Co., Columbus; D. D. Patton and L. 
B. Miller, Ansted & Burk Co., Spring- 
field; B. W. Marr, Gwinn Milling Co., 
Columbus; E. M. Stults and J. F. Pocock, 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon; and H. J. 
Walter, Marion National Mill Co. 

From Indiana: T. S. Blish, Blish Mill- 
ing Co., Seymour; Wilbur Erskine, Akin- 
Erskine Milling Co., Evansville; F. E. C. 
Hawks, Goshen Milling Co; C. B. Jenkins, 
Noblesville Milling Co. J. L. Knauss, 
Phoenix Flour Mill, Evansville; George 
H. Lewis and F. Hutchinson, Lawrence- 
burg Roller Mills Co; W. W. Suckow, 
Suckow Co., Franklin; I. E. Woodard, 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis. 

From Michigan: George A. Amendt, 
Amendt Milling Ce. Monroe; Robert 
Henkel and W. B. Campbell, Commer- 
cial Milling Co., Detroit; C. J. DeRoo, 
Peninsular Milling Co., Flint; M. C. 
Hutchinson, Fennville Milling Co; J. F. 
Eesley, J. F. Eesley Milling Co; Plain- 
well; S. H. Heywood, Eldred Mill Co., 
Jackson; John A. Higgins, Watson- 
Higgins Milling Co., Grand Rapids; Felix 
O’Melia, St. Louis Roller Mills; George 
J. Jenks, Huron Milling Co., Harbor 
Beach; E. W. Randall, A. H. Randall 
Mill Co., Tekonsha; David E. Stott, David 
Stott Flour Mills, Detroit; Frank Voigt, 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids; Oliver 
S. White, Jonesville Milling Co. 

NOTES 

Louis A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo, has been taking an outing at At- 
lantic City, N. J 

Robert E. Colton, of Colton Bros. Co., 
millers, Bellefontaine, Ohio, died this 
week at his home, aged 80, 

The annual meeting of the Indiana Mill- 
ers’ Association has been postponed to 
July 2, and will be held at the Board of 
Trade Building, Indianapolis. 

William A. Cox, aged 70, retired flour 
miller of Fremont, Ohio, where he oper- 
ated a mill for many years, died this week. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Myron C. Cox is a 
surviving son. 

Giles Briggs, of New London, Ohio, and 
J. W. Jump, of Townsend township, have 
been compelled to disgorge wheat which 
they were hoarding. Each had about 150 
bus on their farms. 

The residence of Moritz Haas, cigar 
dealer, Cincinnati, was raided this last 
week and 473 Ibs of hoarded sugar and 
a barrel and a half of flour were taken. 
Bradstreets rate Haas at over $1,000,000. 

There was a conference. of lake-port 
millers in Toledo this week to consider 
the situation confronting them on the next 
crop. There are no ex-lake rates any 
more. Lake rates and lake-and-rail rates 
have been made the same as all-rail rates. 

The following committee has been ap- 
pointed to attend the conference on the 
new regulations at New York, June 24: 
B. W. Marr, Gwinn Milling Co., Colum- 
bus, and E. M. Stults, president Ohio 
Millers’ State Association, Massillon, rep- 
resenting Ohio and West Virginia mills; 
Robert Henkel and David E. Stott, De- 
troit, J. I. Biles, Saginaw, and W. S. 
Rowe, Grand Rapids, representing Michi- 
gan mills; George H. s, Lawrence- 
burg, and George Rohm, Montezuma, rep- 
resenting Indiana mills. 

W. W. Putnam, of the enforcement 
division of the United States Food Ad- 
ministration, arrived in Toledo this week 
to assist in detection of violations, and 
more especially to seek out wheat hoard- 
ers. He said that they would allow each 


farmer to keep enough wheat for seeding 
this fall, for protection in case his crop 
should: be a failure, which is altogether 
unlikely ; the rest he must sell. There have 
been instances of city dwellers going to 
farmers for wheat, and taking it to the 
mill to be ground into flour: Where this 
practice is detected, violators are penal- 
ized and the flour taken away from them. 


INDIANA 

Inpranapouis, Inv., June 22.—Mills here 
this week produced 3,532 bbls flour, against 
5,175 a week ago. Business has shifted 
down to a clean-up of the old crop, and 
is very quiet, the majority of larger mills 
having consumed their apportionment and 
now giving their attention to the disposal 
of substitutes and making way for new 
wheat. 

Although harvesting in southern Indi- 
ana has been in progress for more than a 
week, no new wheat has reached this mar- 
ket, though a few shipments from Ken- 
tucky and southern Illinois have been re- 
ported. Such flour as was ground this 
week found lodging with the usual buyer 
—the federal government. 

The feature of the week was the ap- 
pearance of Colonel H. B. Tasker, head 
of the British Royal Commission and rep- 
resenting the Wheat Export Co. w 
came here to make a survey of the sup- 
plies of substitutes which the govern- 
ment is arranging to take’ over. 

While there was considerable conges- 
tion of these commodities during the 
spring months, it was stated by the Acme- 
Evans Co., Indianapolis, with whom Mr. 
Tasker spent much time, that the situa- 
tion was rapidly clearing, and that within 
a short time, at least by the time new 
wheat is ready for the mills, these goods 
will have been absorbed. 

The demand for millfeed remains ac- 
tive, and complaints of damage to pastur- 
age are stimulating the buying of such 
feed as mills are in position to offer. 


IMPORTANT MEETING 


The sessions of the Indiana Grain 
Dealers’ Association, held here this week, 
attracted a record attendance, there being 
nearly 300 grain and mill men registered. 
H. D. Irwin, zone manager from Phila- 
delphia, was present and made a very in- 
teresting address which was of special sig- 
nificance to the millers. 

One of the most-discussed matters was 
the fact that a coal famine far worse than 
that of last winter is headed in this direc- 
tion. The Indiana fuel administrator was 
at the convention, and admitted that the 
situation was alarming. Mills are bein 
notified to begin to build up their fu 





reserve if this is possible, as it is en-. 


tirely uncertain how coal will be handled 
next year. It was even hinted that some 
mills were unable to stock up on coal, 
though they had made a very determined 
effort to do so. 

NOTES 

The Columbus (Ind.) Milling Co. has 
filed notice of dissolution. 

The Dunlap-Vandergriff elevator at 
Franklin has been sold to a new organiza- 
tion, the Farmers’ Elevator Co. 

Complaints reached headquarters this 
week that overcharges for harvesting 
wheat were being made in a number of 
localities. 

More than 40 Indiana bakers were “on 
the carpet” before the legal division of the 
food administration this week to answer 
to charges of violations. There were but 
suspensions of licenses, 

Because the Food Administration is 
nearing a period of complete reorganiza- 
tion of its plans of regulating milling and 
elevators, the midsummer convention of 
the Indiana Millers’ Association, which 
was to have been held June 26, has been 
postponed until July 2. 

All Indiana mills and elevators are be- 
ing given extra protection against fire- 
bugs, meetings having been held in several 
localities this week to arrange for addi- 
tional guards. No arrests have been made 
in the case of the burning of an Indian- 
apolis elevator a few days ago. 

The area of wheat-cutting in Indiana 
has extended to a short distance south of 
the central portion of the state, and by 
the middle of next week the crop in south- 
ern counties will have been harvested. 
Reports of damage come in from a few 
localities, but in all other sections the 
yield will be enormous and the quality 
splendid. J. M. Pearson. 
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NASHVILLE 

Nasuvitte, Tenn., June 22.—There has 
been very little doing in the way of flour 
trade in the southeastern territory this 
week. Food regulations are being ob- 
served rigidly, and the domestic demand 
is at a standstill. All interest now is in 
the new crop, and practically all of the 
mills have been closed down to make 
preparations for the grinding of new 
wheat. , 

Threshing is beginning in Tennessee, 
and a few lots of wheat are being brought 
to the country stations, but are not being 
sold, as the price has not yet been defi- 
ee Mirae It is expected that the grain 
will be moving freely within another week, 
and mills expect to be grinding the new 
crop in a very short time. 

The market is nominal, with quotations 
$10.50@11.50, f.o.b. Ohio River, on the 
few transactions mentioned. 

While farmers have been handicapped 
in cutting wheat by the shortage of labor, 
reports received indicate that most of the 
crop in Tennessee and Kentucky has been 
harvested. Threshing is beginning, and 
the labor shortage continues, though by 
pulling together it is thought that the 
farmers will be able to handle the crop. 

Several large lots in Maury County are 
reported threshed, and some of the new 
grain has been sold to the mills at Colum- 
bia. A few reports of damage to the 
crop are being made by farmers, but in- 
dications point to a good yield, with acre- 
age larger than normal. 

Better demand has been reported this 
week for corn meal, and some of the mills 
have made important sales. The market 
has been stronger, with plain meal quoted 
at $3.75@4.20 per 100 lbs, f.o.b. Ohio 
River. 

SOUTHEASTERN MILLERS IN NEW YORK 

Over 100 millers of Division No. 2, em- 
bracing the southeastern territory, held 
a meeting at the Hotel Hermitage, Nash- 
ville, Friday, to consider the tentative 
regulations that have been sent out by the 
national Food Administration for the con: 
trol of the new crop. 

E. M. Kelly, chairman of this milling 
division, Nashville; J. B. McLemore, 
Nashville; F. A. Witt, Morristown, Tenn; 
C. Powell Smith, Knoxville, and C. W. 
Bransford, Owensboro, Ky., were ap- 
pointed a committee to go to New York 
as representatives of the division at a 
conference to be held in that city. 


OUTPUT 


Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
a capacity of 178,440 bbls, showed an out- 
put this week of 19,041, or 10.6 per cent of 
capacity. This compared with 34,190 bbls 
and 20.9 per cent of capacity last week, 
40 per cent the same week in 1917, 61 
in 1916, 32.7 in 1915, 23.6 in 1914, 40.9 
in 1913 and 26 in 1912. 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, and comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


June 22 June 15 

a | errs 6,500 8,255 

Went DOD cs veccivcace * 6,500 6,300 

a Serer 386,230 402,000 

Ge, WO cabetvstdccese 119,900 152,300 
NOTES 


Members of the Nashville Grain Fx- 
change are taking an active part in the 
drive to sell Thrift Stamps. 

Memphis reports the arrival of a car 
of new wheat from Vicksburg, Miss., 
grading No. 2, with 12 per cent moisture, 
and weighing 59 lbs to the bushel. 

The Tennessee food administration has 
announced that it will not buy any more 
flour for the soldiers and allies from con- 
sumers. It declares that the response to 
the call for flour was magnificent in many 
sections of the state. 

Wheat-cutting has been under full 
headway in Kentucky this week, and 4 
number of women and girls were said to 
be helping the farmers. Most reports in- 
dicate a good crop, though rust has done 
much damage in some sections. 

H. A. Morgan, food administrator of 
Tennessee, has suspended the order of 
June 3, requiring written permits to ship 
flour into the various counties in Ten- 
nessee. Agreements of millers, merchants 
and dealers to cease selling flour are can- 
celed, and conditions are similar to those 
existing before the drive to obtain flour 
by voluntary action. The only require 
ment now is to sell an equal amount of 


substitute with wheat flour. 
Joun Lerren. 
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There is a fair demand for flour in this 
city, which is only natural, considering 
that bread, a subsidized article of food, 
is the cheapest aliment available today. 
At the same time millers here say they 
are anything but pressed. They keep up 
with their orders without much trouble, 
though the depletion of their staffs for 
the army has inevitably reduced their 
power of production. 

No doubt the kind of flour that bakers 
now have to use does not make bread 
palatable enough to encourage ravenous 
eating. The authorities, with a view to 
relieving the railways, have forbidden, as 
from June 1, the transport of flour over 
a radius of more than 1U0 miles from any 
mill in England or Wales, except by spe- 
cial permission. This will keep out of 
London a certain amount of country and 
outport flour, the trade in which had been 
already seriously restricted through the 
cost of transport. 

At the moment there is no call here for 
more G. R. flour than we are now using, but 
it might be otherwise in winter. By that 
time, of course, things may have changed, 
or the restrictions may be relaxed. It is 
still permissible to bring flour by water 
from Liverpool or Hull, but if taken by 
water from the north to this part of the 
world it must not be carried for more than 
50 miles from the port at which it is 
landed. 

There is a much greater demand in this 
city for white flour than’ the relatively 
small weekly allocation can possibly meet. . 
Yesterday the usual dole was given out, 
and is probably all gone by this time. A 
certain proportion is reserved for country 
and suburban bakers. The flour being 
given out is mostly Canadian export, or 
American patents. The latter seem to 
vary a good deal, not only as to quality 
but as to kind. 

Pacific Coast patents are sometimes 
seen, but we rarely get Kansas flours of 
the old type. There is a good deal of soft 
winter wheat patent, and this flour is ex- 
tremely welcome. In the old days Ameri- 
can spring wheat patents, or even clears, 
were appreciated by bakers for toning 
up their doughs in warm weather, and 
those who today are lucky enough to get 
hold of some white flour find they can 
sensibly improve their bread. 

It is officially announced that, all going 
well from now on, a crop of wheat, barley 
and oats sufficient to meet about three- 
quarters of our breadstuffs requirements 
during the coming crop year is anticipat- 
ed. This sounds » but a lot of un- 
hatched chickens are counted. Clearly, 
the authorities intend to maintain the ad- 
mixture during the coming season. 


OATMEAL 


Though demand for oatmeal has some- 
what fallen off, this article is getting 
decidedly scarce on spot, and prices are 
still advancing. Midlothian is dearer on 
the week, being now held at £34 10s@£35 
per ton, while coarse Aberdeen has ad- 
vanced to £34, though medium to fine 
can still be had at £32 10s@£33. 
American coarse oatmeal, on which there 
has been a run, is at £32 10s, while the 
medium and fine are £32, respectively. 

_ Midlothian rolled oats have advanced 
simultaneously with the meal to £34 10s@ 
£35 per ton. There is no Aberdeen avail- 


able, but a little American is still on offer 
at £32 10s. 
MILLFEED 

Millfeed is still very scarce, the supply 
available from the mills being ut a 
third of the actual demand. Both mid- 
dlings and bran still are maintained by 
order of the controller at the flat rate of 
£13 per ton ex-mill. 


THE MONEY SITUATION 

On most days during the week the de- 
mand for money was , and accommo- 
dation was seldom obtainable below 3 per 
cent, but yesterday, owing to more plenti- 
ful supplies, loans were offered at as low 
as 2. For seven-day loans 3@3¥% per 
cent has to be paid. 

Discount business \has mostly been very 
quiet, but in some directions an increased 
volume of bank drafts was reported. 
Three months’ bank bills are offered at 
3%, per cent, four months’ at 31,@8 9-16, 
six months’ at 3 9-16@3%%, and trade bills 
at 4@43%,. The bank rate remains at 5 
per cent. 


WAR BREAD AND FOOD SUPPLIES 


The government authorities have an- 
nounced that complaints continue to be 
heard from time to time against the pres- 
ent war bread, which is made from regu- 
lation wheat and flour containing an ad- 
mixture of flour obtained. from other 
cereals, but explains that the necessity 
for extending the available supply of 
wheat largely arose from the shortage of 
tonnage, and it was only y adopting the 
present measures that Great Britain, 
France and Italy could maintain their 
stocks of breadstuffs at a level high 
enough to give a margin of safety. 

At the end of last year, when the con- 
sumption of bread was high, the percent- 
age of extraction and the proportion of 
admixtures were raised gteadily and 
rapidly. As a result the consumption of 
breadstuffs immediately fell off, and 
stocks were replenished. The present 
position of cereal supplies is claimed by 
the government to have fully vindicated 
the policy of dilution as applied to bread. 

It is authoritatively stated that no evi- 
dence whatever has been adduced that the 
health of the nation has generally suf- 
fered from the lowering of the quality of 
bread, and at the present time the stocks 
in the country are enough to enable the 
Royal Commission on Wheat Supplies to 
make the definite statement that the bread 
supply of the country is assured until the 
next harvest is gathered. 

A substantial increase in the supply of 
homegrown cereals is anticipated during 
the coming season, and it is thought that 
before long the rate of extraction of flour 
from wheat, which has already been slight- 
ly reduced on two occasions, may be 
further lowered. 

The United Kingdom, owing to the war, 
is nearer being on a self-supporting basis 
than it has been for several generations, 
and today Sir Arthur Lee, director- 
general of food production, estimates that 
this year’s harvest in the United King- 
dom will eve 40 weeks’ supply, compared 
with a little over 10 weeks’ supply in 1916- 
17, and 13 weeks’ supply in 1917-18. 

Sir Arthur bases his estimate on the as- 
sumption that the whole of the wheat and 
barley crops, one-fifth of the oats, and 
one-fourth of the potatoes, could be made 
available for bread-making. This estimate 
does not take into consideration holdings 
of less than an acre, so that allotments 
cultivated for garden produce, especially 
potatoes, are not included. 

It is claimed that the total number of 
allotments now being cultivated is 1,300,- 
000, showing an increase of 800,000 since 
1916. These figures are only for Eng- 
land and Wales. It is impossible to esti- 
mate the actual supply of foodstuff that 
is raised from these ts, but owing 


to the fertility of the soil and the favor- 
able climate such crops are an important 
factor in the present food supplies of the 
British nation. 


FINLAND AND GERMANY 


According to press dispatches, Finland 
has signed a commercial agreement with 
Germany to extend over a period of 25 
years. If this is true, the importation of 
American flour into Finland after the war 
is likely to be seriously affected. In days 
of peace German commercial firms always 
had a strong hold on the commerce of 
Finland, but up to a year or two before 
the war American flour was predominant. 

As a matter of fact, German mills were 
rapidly increasing their exports of flour 
to Finland, and would in all probability 
have secured a large proportion of the 
trade. This was stopped by Russia put- 
ting a protective tariff on foreign flour 
entering Finland. Unfortunately, this 
not only stopped the German exports but 
those from America and Canada as well. 

As a result of the war it was hoped that 
when peace eventually came Finland 
would prove to be a good market for 
American and Canadian flours, but as the 
Finns have apparently thrown in their 
lot with the Germans, the latter will be 
able to export flour on the most favorable 
terms after the war, when supplies of 
wheat once again become normal. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, MAY 27 


The flour position in Glasgow is un- 
changed. The supply is quite adequate to 
meet all needs, but the millers, it is 
thought, will soon be demanding more 
wheat. Hitherto their requirements have 
been satisfied. Government regulation 
flour is still at 44s 3d per 280 lbs. For- 
eign flour is in somewhat less supply, 
Canadian being sold at 51s 3d@51s 9d, as 
also are American spring patents, Kan- 
sas and winter patents. 

Scotch oatmeal is gradually increasing 
in price. The best is quoted up to 84s per 
280 Ibs. The position of this article is 
somewhat peculiar, for it is reported that 
one miller is quoting as low as 79s, givin 
out, however, only small quantities to old 
customers. Canadian oatmeal is priced 
at 67s 6d@70s. The quality is quite good, 
but it is hard to procure. Midlothian oat- 
meal millers quote the best oatmeal at 80s. 

Feeding offals are very scarce and firm- 
ly held. 

Regarding the statement recently made 
by the select committee on national ex- 
penditure, that the larger and more effi- 
cient bakeries are reaping excessive profits 
from the present subsidized price of flour, 
local manufacturers state that this does 
not reflect the Glasgow position. Extra 
expenditure is involved by the inclusion 
of 35 per cent of imported flour, and, in 
addition, operative bakers’ wages have 
been increased. 


IRISH MARKETS, MAY 27 


The government released more white 
flour during the week, which will some- 
what relieve the situation as far as im- 
proving the quality is concerned. Cer- 
tainly it was needed, as the baking quali- 
ties af the G. R. flour have not been good, 
and bakers find it hard work to produce 
a palatable loaf. 

Complaints have been numerous also 
that the distribution of strong flours has 
been done in a haphazard fashion. Large 
bakers who were keen to get strong Cana- 
dian flours for sponging purposes have 
been tendered soft flour, and merchants 
who principally sell soft flour have been 
getting allotments of strong bakers flours. 

The government still refuses to remedy 
the price which bakers have to pay Eng- 
lish, Scotch and Welsh millers for flour. 
It is well known that Irish millers cannot 
por tgg Dy demand for flour in Ireland, 
even ng into consideration the distri- 


bution of American flour; consequently, 
the cost of shipping flour from England 
and Scotland has to be borne by the baker, 
as the government has fixed a flat rate ex 
the mills all over, which has placed the 
Irish bakers at a great disadvantage as 
— with those in England and Scot- 
and. 


In Dublin and the south the matter is 
a very serious one, as owing to a higher 
rate of wages and very much larger ex- 
penses, the Dublin baker finds it difficult 
to come out with anything like a working 
profit, and there are rumors that, unless 
a change takes place, drastic action will 
be taken by all the master bakers. Belfast 
is not so badly off, as the cost of distri- 
bution and other things is not so heavy 
as in the south. 

Londonderry is in the throes of a strike, 
and deliveries of bread are being held up 
in the country districts, especially round 
Donegal, where Londonderry bakers sup- 
ply a great proportion of it. 

The following are the prices quoted for 
flour: spring and American winter, 51s 3d 
ex-store to dealers; to bakers, 51s 9d ex- 
store, cartage and porterage extra. Home- 
made flour, 44s 3d ex-store to bakers and 
dealers. 

OATMEAL 


Oatmeal is in strong demand, shipments 
from the north of Ireland being of almost 
unprecedented size, and the demand does 
not show any sign of falling off. Millers 
find it difficult to get sufficient quantities 
of oats. 

MILLFEED 


Mill offals are unchanged, prices being 
£13 per ton, ex-mill, in bulk. To this has 
to be added transport charges, cartage 
and 35s for bags. Merchants get an al- 
lowance of 7s 6d per ton, but this price 
is only nominal, as offals are unpurchas- 
able at the present time, owing to scarcity. 

Most classes of cakes are held up for 
government account. Cotton cakes are 
more plentiful. They are being sold free- 
ly along with other compound cakes at the 
government controlled price, and are in 


good demand. 


Third National Food Survey 
Wasurnorton, D.C., June 22.—The third 
national war emergency food survey will 
be taken on July 1, the Department of 
Agriculture announces. This will include 
a survey of all stocks in the hands of 
both dealers and manufacturers. Ap- 
page og A 600,000 blank schedules have 
en sent out by the department. Com- 
pleted schedules are to be returned to the 
chief of the Bureau of Markets on July 3. 
Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 








Pending Trade-Marks 


The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“Pride of Dakota”; No. 105,002. Owner, 
Macauley-Fien Milling Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Used on wheat flour. 

“Little Beauty’; No. 109,227. Owner, John 
F. Lennon, Providence, R. I. Used on wheat 
flour, 

“Black Belt,” and figure of a belt; No. 
109,135. Owner, John F. Pearson, Montgom- 
ery, Ala. Used on bean meal and cut pod 
stock and poultry feed. 

“Stag,” and head of; No. 109,533. Owner, 
Albert Dickinson Co,, Chicago. Used on 
mixed feed consisting of whole or ground 
grain, feedingstuff material suitable for live- 
stock and a mixed feed consisting of whole 
or ground grain, grain products, seeds and 
other feedingstuff suitable for poultry. 

“Conservation”; No. 109,976. Owner, Fish- 
er Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. Used 
on wheat flour. . 

“Alumni L.S.U.”""; No. 109,970. Owner, Cohn 
Flour & Feed Co., Baton Rouge, La. Used 
on wheat flour. 

“Peek-a-Boo,” and two babies playing 
peek-a-boo around a sack of flour; No. 108,- 


708. Owner, Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., Denver, Colo. Used on wheat flour. 
“Solitaire”; No. 108,159. Owner, Morey 


Mercantile Co., Denver, Colo. Used on cere- 
als, breakfast foods, popcorn, etc. 
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BAKERS’ SERVICE BOARD 


Minnesota District Captains Meet in Minne- 
apolis—Food Administration Officials Dis- 
euss Conditions—Service Plan Successful 


Minnesota is now thoroughly organized 
under the plan of the National Bakers’ 
Service Board. Meetings have been held 
in each of the 12 districts, and good work 
accomplished. 

A joint meeting of the bakers in dis- 
tricts Nos. 4 and 5 was held in Minne- 
apolis June 11. Something like 100 bak- 
ers were in attendance from Minneapolis, 
St. Paul and adjacent territory. There 
were present also several of the captains 
from other districts. A meeting of the 
executive committee for the state was 
held in the forenoon, and a mass meeting 
in the afternoon in the Home Economics 
Building at the University Farm. 

Lewis F. Bolser, chairman for Minne- 
sota, presided. He told of the recent 
meeting of the different state chairmen 
with the Food Administration heads at 
Washington. At that meeting 45 states 
were represented, and each of the chair- 
men returned home enthused with what 
has been accomplished to date in the con- 
servation of wheat and over the outlook 
for the future. 

Mr. Bolser briefly explained what the 
Bakers’ Service Board is striving to do to 
aid the government in the present emer- 
gency. He said that while the bakers’ 
service committee was not a part of the 
Food Administration, yet it is co-operat- 
ing with it whenever and wherever pos- 
sible. The message he brought back from 
Washington to the bakers was that the 
country is short of wheat. 

The American people consume approxi- 
mately 45,000,000 bus of wheat monthly. 
This means 90,000,000 bus before the new 
crop is available. Instead of 90,000,000, 
however, there are only 28,000,000 bus left 
to supply the country. This means that 
more and more substitutes must be used 
in order to stretch out what little wheat 
there is and make it last for the next two 
months. Bakers primarily must save, 
conserve and be careful. 

Mr. Bolser announced that the Minne- 
sota administrator had appointed Profes- 
sor C. H. Bailey, of the Bureau of Chem- 
istry, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, as head of the baking division of 
the administration in Minnesota. Pro- 
fessor Bailey is eminently fitted for the 
position, and Mr. Bolser said the bakers 
would find him a help and not a hin- 
drance in their work. 

A. D. Wilson, the Minnesota food ad- 
ministrator, complimented the bakers on 
their organization and said that he was 
sorry he did not possess the technical 
knowledge to be of greater assistance to 
the bakers. He added: 

“Your organization is one that we do 
not meet with every day. Although you 
are in competitive business, you are lay- 
ing aside for the time being a large part 
of the selfishness we find in everyday life, 
offering to the other fellow who is your 
competitor the knowledge and skill that 
you have attained with reference to han- 
dling some of the difficulties the adminis- 
tration has brought upon you. That gen- 
erous —_ is a splendid thing, and if you 
can cultivate that spirit of helping one 
another in these aggravating times you 
are in a measure overcoming the ‘de- 
structive spirit that grows out of war.” 

Mr. Wilson said that there was just one 
hobby the administration is riding at 
present, and that is to make every pound 
of flour that we have go just as far as 
possible. He said: 

“T appreciate the co-operation you have 
given us and the pleasant spirit in which 
have undertaken to do things that we 

now you just hate to do. You hate to 
put that stuff in your bread that you know 
will make it poor. Your lifelong effort 
has been to make good bread, and to de- 
liberately put 25 per cent of some sub- 
stance in there that you know makes it 
just that much poorer is asking a great 
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deal of men who naturally take pride in 
their business. You have recognized that 
these orders are not merely requests of 
the Food Administration, but are brought 
about by a condition throughout the coun- 
try. There is not enough wheat flour to 
go around, and you realize that the only 
way to make it go around is to mix some- 
thing else with it. 

“We are actually. accomplishing the 
thing we started out todo. One pound of 
sugar a month saved by each person means 
a saving of 37 carloads a month in Minne- 
sota alone. We are saving at least 6 lbs 
of flour per capita a month in Minnesota, 
and that means 225 carloads of flour in 
this state alone. 

“This game that you are helping to play 
does not mean only the saving of so many 
barrels of flour or bushels of wheat, but 
actually means human life and a lessening 
of hiaman suffering in countries across the 
sea. It is hard on your business, but 
nevertheless is necessary under the con- 
ditions. It is making this war a little 
easier for some, and-means the winning of 
it just that much sooner. 

“We are all watching the wheat crop 
and realize the present outlook is merely 
an indication of what may come, not what 
is sure to come. We are never sure of a 
wheat crop until it is actually threshed. 
Something can always happen. However, 
it is just as well to take present indica- 
tions at their face value, but go ahead 
with this game of saving wheat. 

“Let us feel cheerful that prospects are 
so good. Last year the country har- 
vested 61% bus for each person in America. 
This year the prospect is that we will have 
9 bus. Minnesota farmers, in spite of the 
attractive prices for corn, barley, rye and 
oats that existed some time ago, have 
seeded 800,000 more acres to wheat than 
a year ago.. 

“In addition to feeding our own 100,- 
000,000 population, in a large measure we 
are responsible for supplying 130,000,000 
additional people abroad with food. If 
we have a reasonably large crop this year, 
it would be exceedingly shortsighted if we 
did not build up a‘surplus against a rainy 
day. Whatever our crop is this year, we 
ought to try to accumulate in this country 
and in England and France a surplus of 
at least 200,000,000 bus of wheat. That 
is the least we can do, and be sensible and 
sane, 

“T do not know what the regulations are 
going to to be, but I cannot see where they 
can very much relieved, so far as the 
baker is concerned, with reference to sub- 
stitutes. I look for another year and pos- 
sibly two years of war, and we should con- 
tinue to use a reasonable allowance of 
substitutes. We hope you bakers will get 
so skilled in the handling of barley flour, 
for example, that your bread will be just 
as attractive as if made from good wheat 
flour.” 

Professor John G. Summers, head of the 
baking department of the Dunwoody In- 
stitute, Minneapolis, told what his school 
has been able to do in the last year in the 
way of training bakers for the army and 
navy. : This work, he explained, however, 
has not interfered with the classes for 
civilian bakers. He said that the splendid 
facilities of the Dunwoody Institute were 
at the service of the bakers of Minnesota, 
and urged them to take advantage of 
same. 

It was the wish of the directors of the 
Institute, Professor Summers said, that 
the bakers of the state send some of their 
employees to the Institute for technical 
training. This education is free of charge 
to the residents of Minnesota, and only a 
nominal fee is charged those who come 
from outside the state. Technical train- 
ing of this kind is more essential now 
than ever before, on account of the large 
number of men who have been drawn 
from civilian ranks to meet the needs of 
the army and navy. 


Professor C. H. Bailey, the newly ap- 
pointed head of the baking division of the 
Minnesota food administration, was then 
called upon to explain the rules and “— 
lations affecting the baking industry. 
took a copy of Bulletin No. 13, recently 
issued, and discussed in detail each of the 
rulings contained therein. 

The bakers took advantage of Professor 
Bailey’s presence to ask for detailed in- 
formation in regard to many of the rules 
contained in Bulletin No. 13. 

Frank S. Pool, head of the sugar divi- 
sion of the Minnesota administration, 
spoke briefly on the sugar situation. He 
explained some of the causes that have 
brought about the present scarcity both in 
this country and in Europe. Northern 
France and Belgium, Mr. Pool said, were 
large producers of sugar beets, but this 
territory has been overrun by the German 
invaders, and something like 203 sugar 
mills in France alone have been destroyed. 

In addition, this country has pledged 

itself to furnish Norway with 50,000 tons 
-of sugar in exchange for commodities 
which that country will supply the United 
States. The indications are, Mr. Pool said, 
that there is a shortage of fully 700,000 
tons of sugar this calendar year. 

John T. McCarthy, chemist for the 
Flour State Baking Co., of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, was then called upon to ex- 
plain the bakers’ weekly report form 
which the administration is now requiring 
bakers to fill out. He gave some Mira 
helpful suggestions. The various re 
forms are, of course, causing the ba rm 
considerable worry, but by handling them 
intelligently and by keeping dough sheets. 

The meeting was an interesting one 
throughout. Before adjourning, Chair- 
man “Bolser emphasized that the three 
points the administration particularly 
wanted information about were: use of 
substitutes, accumulation of surplus 
stocks, and volume of business. He urged 
the bakers to make their reports so accu- 
rate that the inspectors could come in, 
check up, and verify them at any time. 

In the evening the executive committee 
tendered the visiting captains and a few 
of the out-of-town bakers a dinner at the 
Athletic Club. At it Miss A. J. Kaufman, 
of East Grand Forks, B. O’Donnell, of 
Duluth, A. E. Jung, of Waseca, Emil 
Puff, of St. Cloud, and Mr. Tippl, of 
Tippl & Heineman, International Falls,- 
told of their experiences in holding dis- 
trict meetings, and of the fine co-operation 
they have experienced with their local ad- 
ministrators. 

MISS A, J. KAUFMAN 

Miss Kaufman, of the Kaufman Bak- 
ery, East Grand Forks, is captain of 
District No. 12, for the Minnesota Bakers’ 
Service Board. Miss Kaufman has or- 





ganized the bakers in her district in a 
very efficient manner and is believed to 
be the only lady captain in the United 
States. 


STATE CAPTAINS MEET 


Joint Conference at Washington Betwee) 
Service Board Officials and Food Adminis- 
tration—National Institute Planned 


Chiefs of the baking divisions from 45 
states met in ee late in May to 
discuss baking problems in connection 
with wheat conservation, and to exchange 
experiences with substitute baking. In 
addition, the baking representatives were 
informed of the intention of the Food 
Administration to continue the existing 
regulations in force during the entire war 
period. 

No changes in the regulations are an- 
ticipated at the present time, officials be- 
lieving that the existing rules, when taken 
in conjunction with voluntary conserva- 
tion, will suffice to save enough wheat to 
carry the allies, the army and the civilian 
population until the next harvest. 

The prospect of a 1,000,000,000-}1 
wheat crop, it was stated, is good at this 
time, barring unusual weather disturl)- 
ances in the wheat territory. However, 
even with a 1,000,000,000-bu crop harvest- 
ed, representatives of the baking interests 
were informed, there will be no disposition 
on the part of ‘the Food Administration to 
lift the existing regulations on the use of 
substitutes in commercial baking. 

Officials of the Food Administration an- 
ticipate that the coming wheat crops this 
year will mark the high point in American 
wheat production during the war period. 
Next year and succeeding years, if the war 
continues, shortages of labor and other 
influences will tend to reduce production 
to some extent. 

For this reason the Food Administra- 
tion proposes to build up wheat reserves 
both in this country cs abroad out of 
this year’s harvest. Such action is neces- 
sary, it is said, in connection with the War 
department programme ultimately to 
send an army variously estimated at from 
3,000,000 to 10,000,000 men to Europe. 

Food Administrator Hoover told the 
baking conferees of the necessity of strict 
conservation of our present wheat supply 
in order to make the feeding of the people 
of the allied countries possible, and at the 
same time keep the people here at home 
on a comfortable diet. 

He said that this country must be pre- 
pared for a long war, and must take ad- 
vantage of seasons of abundance to store 
against less favorable years, and warned 
the bakers that relaxation of the wheat 
programme and any considerable increas- 
es in consumption should not be expected 
when the new harvest relieves our present 
shortage. Mr. Hoover also asked the bak- 
ers to withstand the natural tendency to 
expand their business during the summer 
months. 

Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor, food expert of 
the War Trade Board, said that 50 per 
cent of France’s food consists of bread 
which must be supplied by bakers, because 
the women of that country are unable to 
bake their own bread. This, he said, em- 
phasized the pressing necessity for this 
country to supply the bakers of France 
with sufficient wheat flour to meet this 
need with as little change in the fvod 
habits of the people of that country «> i 
possible. 

Theodore Whitemarsh, of the Baking 
Division of the Food Administration, -:id 
that there is only about one-third of the 
normal supply of wheat flour in the Unit- 
ed. States to last until Aug. 1. He sug- 
gested the more general baking of the !?- 
oz loaf, which, he said, had already («m- 
enstrated its ncefulnecc asa wheat con- 
server. 

George A. Zabriskie, of the Milling 
Division of the Food Administration, «™- 

the war-milling practice of Europe 
and the United States, said that in !'1¢- 
land and France as high as 85 and 90 pet 
cent of the wheat berry is being made into 
flour. He added that in those countries 
the people are using as high as 50 per cent 
of wheat substitutes. - 

R. W. Boyden, chief of the Enforce- 
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ment Division, stated that every effort is 
made by the Food Administration to ac- 
quaint licensees fully with the regulations, 
in order to require application of pen- 
alties cal in of willful violation. ~ 

At the conelusion of the conférenite the 
baking representatives ‘were urged to dis- 
seminate the technical information se- 
cured at the ‘conference regarding substi- 
tute baking as widely as possible in their 
home states, using the tested recipes and 
the general conservation literature sup- 
plied by the Baking Division of the Food 
‘\dministration to prevent any diminution 
of the conservation programme. 


PLAN FOR A NATIONAL INSTITUTE 


A long step toward the realization of 

one of the dreams of the baking industry 
was taken at the conference when the 
bakers warmly indorsed we Hp ae put 
forward by Win M. Campbell, chairman 
of the National Bakers’ Service Commit- 
tee, in which he advocated the foundation 
of what is to be known as the American 
Institute of Baking, with a financial 
foundation of $1,000,000. It is proposed 
to secure this fund at the time of the 
fourth Liberty Loan in the fall of this 
year. 
" ‘The scheme is to get bakers to buy as 
largely as possible of this loan, and to 
trust a portion of their bonds as bond to 
the new institute. Estimates carefully 
made show that there are more than 4,000 
bakers in this country who are able, and, 
it is believed, willing, to buy $250 worth 
of government bonds and have them 
turned over to a national institution which 
will benefit the entire industry. The in- 
terest arising out of these bonds would 
pay for the operation of the institute 
during its earlier years. 

‘The plan proposed is in substance what 
was outlined by Jay Burns, of Omaha, 
in his presidential address at Salt Lake 
City in 1916. The tremendous and rapid 
changes of the baking industry incident 
to flour shortage and war conditions have 
made the n of such an institute far 
more apparent than it was two years ago. 

As Mr. Campbell outlined the idea to 
the bakers at Washington, it contemplates 
the securing by purchase of a bakin 
establishment at some centrally locat 
place in the United States, and combining 
with it technical and research laboratories 
where investigations and experimentation 
may go on continually on the many prob- 
lems that are confronting the bakers. At 
the same time there will be instruction in 
baking technology, salesmanship, bakery 
management, cost accounting and other 
problems. Z 

By purchasing a bakery already in oper- 
ation, there will be no increase in the num- 


ber of competitive elements, and it is the 
understanding that, while the American 
Institute of Baking should be a practical 


bakery selling and marketing its output, 
it would, from the very nature of things, 
be the highest priced bakery in its com- 
munity. 

LIST OF THOSE ATTENDING 


Bakers’ service chairmen: Alabama, 
William Fisch; Arizona, W. E. Doty; Ar- 
kansas, Joseph Jung; California, H. H. 
Young; Colorado, L. D. Ward; Connecti- 
cut, W. J. Travis; Delaware, George C. 
Huber, Jr; District of Columbia, J. Wil- 
liam Stohlman; Florida, E. J. Wood; 
Georgia, H. Malchow; Idaho, August J. 
Stephan; Illinois, Charles A. Paesch; In- 
diana, A. L. Ti rt; Iowa, C. F. Alstadt; 
Kansas, G. L. Jordan; Kentucky, Samuel 
L. Hikes; Maine, J. J. Nissen; Maryland, 
Charles Schmidt; Michigan, J hi Mills; 
Minnesota, L. F. Bolser; Mississippi, Leo 
F. Koestler; Missouri, R. L. Nafziger; 
Montana, William C. Busche; Nebraska, 


P. l’. Peterson; Nevada, Nicholas Semitt- - 


roth; New Hampshire, Omil Cote; New 
Jersey, J. N. Berger; New York, Geor, 
F. Clarke; North Carolina, M. J. Pasc' ; 
North Dakota, H. K. Geist; Ohio, Harry 
Meyer; Oklahoma, €. E. Lahman; Oregon, 
H. H. Haynes; Pennsylvania, William 
Freihofer; Rhode Island, E. J. Arnold; 
South Carolina, F. L. Birmingham; South 
Dakota, C., W. Anthony; Tennessee, 
Charles Evers; Texas, H. W; Stude; Ver- 
mont, George C. West; Virginia, J. J. 
Matterm; West Virginia, F. G. Stroeh- 
man; Wisconsin, S. W. Tredway. 

Baking division heads: Alabama, Ralph 
Quisenberry; Colorado, L. D. Ward; 
Delaware, George C. Huber, Jr; District 
of Columbia, rence Wilson; Georgia, 
H. Malchow; Illinois, Sidney Loewenstein ; 
Indiana, A, L, Taggart; Iowa, R. E. 
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Lo m; Kansas, G. L. Jordan; Ken- 


‘tucky, John W. Barns; Maine, L. G. 


Whipple; Maryland, Mr. Grill; Massachu- 
setts, Arthur N. Milliken; Michigan, Mr. 
Mears; Minnesota, C. H. Bailey; Missouri, 
J. B. Thompson; Nebraska, H. M. Bush- 


-nell, Jr; New York, F. W. Fiske; North 
. Carolina, M. J. Paschall; Ohio, Mr. Reck; 


Oklahoma, C. E. Lahman; Oregon, H. H. 
Haynes; Pennsylvania, Mr. Haller; 
Rhode Island, E. J. Arnold; South Caro- 
lina, F. L. Birmingham; West Virginia, 
Carl Strechmanp, Secretary Ulrich; Wis- 
consin, S. W. Tredway. 


CHICAGO 
FLOUR SUPPLIES INCREASE 

Cuicaco, I1t., June 20.—Over 11,000 
bbls of flour were sold to and distributed 
among Chicago bakers the last 10 days. 
This flour was originally bought by the 
Horlick Malted Milk Co., Racine, Wis., 
but the state food administration, find- 
ing that the organization had at least five 
months’ supply on hand, seized the 11,000 
bbls and turned them over to the Illinois 
state food administration, the latter pay- 
ing the company on the basis of $10.52, in 
second-hand jute sacks, Racine. The 
rate to Chicago was 16c bbl. 

The Horlick company had obtained a 
special dispensation from the Food Ad- 
ministration at Washington, due to a gov- 
ernment contract, to purchase a supply of 
flour to last it for 90 days, and the right 
to have it made on the basis of 95 per 
cent. 

While this amount of flour would not, 
under ordinary conditions, be especially 
noticeable in a market like Chicago, at the 
same time it did attract the attention of 
bread bakers quite generally, who were 
anxious to obtain anywhere from 50 bbls 
up to two or three carloads. 

The bakers of Chicago have more flour 
on hand than a month ago; in fact, the 
situation is almost normal with most of 
them, although a few are in need of sup- 
plies. A few mills have quoted on new 
flour for shipment prior to July 1, but not 
many are anxious to obtain trade in this 
way, realizing that if they do not obtain 
sufficient wheat to make the shipments 
before July 1 they are liable to meet with 
trouble, due to the rule of the Food Ad- 
ministration that no flour can be pur- 
chased after that date, until a further 
ruling is made. 


RYE FLOUR PLENTIFUL 


A considerable quantity of rye flour has 
been taken from this market by the Grain 
Corporation for export, but it was found 





* that the supplies here were far in excess 


of what had been anticipated when the 
buying began. One of the larger bakers 
disposed of 25,000 bbls. This surprised 
the trade, as it was not thought that any 
one was carrying such a stock. Values 
here have a wide range. Mills quoting 
direct are asking more proportionately 
than are local jobbers who have supplies 
on hand. 
CORN PRODUCTS 

There és a variation in the quality of 
corn flour, as well as in the price. Mills 
that conform to the requirements of the 
Food Administration are obtaining 20@ 
40c per 200 lbs more than those not 
equipped to produce this grade. Bakers 
are becoming familiar with flour pro- 
duced from corn, and in many instances 
are willing to pay an extra price to ob- 
tain that which will keep during the sum- 
mer months. The high range today is 
nominally $5.45 per 100 Ibs, in grain sacks, 
while some of the grades that are not 
guaranteed for keeping qualities are 
salable at $5.10. 

NOTES 

Quite a quantity of toasted rye bread 
is being consumed in the restaurants and 
hotels of Chicago, especially since many 
of the large hotels have agreed to bake 
only wheatless bread. 


Joseph M. Bell, secretary National As- 
sociation of Master Bakers, is ¢ ted 
to return to his office here about July 1, 
after spending several weeks in Washing- 
ton, in connection with the National Bak- 
ers’ Service Board. 

Record has been made of the transfer 
by the trustee of the Bryce Pie Co. to the 
Purity Cake Co. of the property located 
at Lincoln and Walnut streets, Chicago, 
with factory improvements, for an indi- 
cated consideration of $8,500. 

About 40. of the leading bakers in Chi- 
cago were summoned to appear before the 


Illinois food administration on orders 
direct from Washington, with regard to 
the possibilities of violating orders re- 
perding the amount of. flour they are al- 
lowed to use. Alfred S. Adams, head of 
the Bureau of Investigation, has had 
charge of these cases. 
C, H. CHaien. 





Potomac States Bakers Meet 


The third annual convention of the 
Potomac States Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry was held at Cumberland, 
Md., June 17-19, with an attendance of 
about 200. 

The association is composed of mem- 
bers from the District of Columbia, West 
Virginia, Virginia and Maryland, with as- 
sociate members from all parts of the 
country. John Meinberg, of Washington; 
W. R. Caskey, of Martinsburg; J. A. 
Singer, of Staunton, Va; A. H. Nolde, of 
Richmond, Va; F. G. Stroehmann, of 
Wheeling, W. Va., and A. H. Schlag, of 
Baltimore, comprise the executive com- 
mittee of the association. 

The local committee which had charge 
of the meetings was composed of John 
M. Streett, chairman, and Frank E. Smith, 
secretary and treasurer, with the follow- 
ing assistants: C. J. Ort, William Wittig, 
Frank Wilson, Ernest Wilson, H.. D. 
Eoemmelmeyer and Henry Nickel. 

The first business session was held on 
June 18, and a part of the time was 
given over to the reading of papers bear- 
ing upon the matter of baking bread 
under the present existing food regula- 
tions, and discussion of this important 
subject. ‘ 

The principal speaker was Colonel Win 
Campbell, of the Bakers’ National Serv- 
ice Board. Others were Miss Ann Sloan 
and Julius Wihlfahrt, of the Fleischmann 
Co., whose subject was “Victory Bread.” 

On Wednesday, J. M. Bell, secretary of 
the National Association of Master Bak- 
ers, addressed the convention; other 
speakers being Charles E. Meade, Balti- 
more, Frank S. Bamford and C. F. 
Yaeger. 

The social side of the meeting was not 
overlooked, many entertainment features 
being arranged for the visiting ladies dur- 
ing the time the business sessions were 
held, and others for the evening. These 
consisted of automobile trips, dances and 
a banquet. 

The officers elected for the coming year 
were as follows: president, F. G. Stroeh- 
mann, Wheeling, W. Va; vice-president, 
W. R. Caskey, Martinsburg, W. Va; sec- 
retary, A. J. Clarke, Richmond, Va; 
treasurer, J. J. Mattern, Richmond, Va. 
Executive committee: J. Tongue, Clarks- 
burg, W. Va. Frank Wilson, Cumber- 
land, T. F. Bayha, Wheeling, W.,Va., and 
F. Ulman, Washington, D. C. 





Cause of Ground Glass Stories 

From time to time bakers have been 
annoyed and the public alarmed by re- 
ports which have been given unwarranted 
circulation to the effect that ground glass 
has been found in bakery products. Al- 
most without exception, under actual tests, 
these reports have been found to be with- 
out foundation. No real explanation, how- 
ever, has been published up to the pres- 
ent time. 

It is interesting, therefore, to pass along 
the explanation which the publicity de- 
partment of the National Association of 
Master Bakers has found in the last issue 
of the Indiana Bulletin. The latter is the 
official organ of the Indiana State Council 
of Defense, and is published under the 
supervision of Dr. H. E. Barnard. Any 
message which comes with his sanction has 
a double value. The bulletin says: 

“Corn flour under the microscope shows 
many hard, flinty pieces of the endosperm 
(germ), which have a very glassy appear- 
ance. When baked in a quick oven some 
of these particles retain thir glasslike ap- 
pearance, though in the ordinary process 
of baking this appearance is lost, is the 
explanation given by experts employed by 
the International Union of Bakers and 
Confectionery Workers. 

“In bran flours, a nervous person might 
easily fancy that particles of the hard 
outer husk were glass. Dextrine also some- 
times solidifies into a hard, transparent 
mass which might be mistaken for glass. 

“The natural conclusion is that most of 
the people who reported having found 
glass in their bread were deceived by the 
appearance of the new materials.” 
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NATURAL GAS FOR BAKERS 


Results of Experiments at Ohio University— 
-Can Be Used to Advantage by Bakers 
Where Natural Gas Is Available 


Bakers of Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Ohio, Indiana, and parts of several other 
states are more or less familiar with the 
use of natural gas as a heating agent. In 
many communities it is not only the most 
convenient, but by far the cheapest fuel 
available. 

Such bakers will be interested in the 
result of some very unusual experiments 
just completed, the details of which are 
available to the publicity department of 
the National Association of Master Bak- 
ers before being given to the general 
public. : 

These experiments were conducted at 
the Ohio State University by the home 
economics department of that institution, 
and S. S. Wyer, consulting engineer and 
a national authority on natural gas. The 
experiments were made to detail the 
actual importance and practical value of 
gas pressure in all cooking operations. 

Quite to the surprise of almost every 
one concerned, the experiments have 
proved that a high pressure has no value in 
cooking, either in point of time or in point 
of the number of heat units developed. 
Experiments were conducted by heating a 
given quantity of water on a variety of 
different stoves of different pressures, 
varying from .4 oz to 6 ozs. Many cities 
in the gas belts have pressures consider- 
ably in excess of 6 ozs to the square inch. 

These experiments proved conclusively 
that small flames, where perfect combus- 
tion is secured, are just as serviceable as 
much larger flames, providing the cook- 
ing surface is in proper contact with the 
flame. It is a known fact that the point 
or cone of any gas flame is the hottest 
part of that flame. Where, by reason of 
high pressure of gas, the jets of flame 
are several inches in length, the heat gen- 
erated by the portions of the flame other 
than the tip radiates in all directions ex- 
cept upwards. Because of this fact the 
heat is dissipated, and the gas burned in 
producing such flame is _ practically 
wasted. 

In summing up the result of his experi- 
ments, which covered a very wide field in 
cooking, Mr. Wyer made the following 
calculations among others, it being under- 
stood that the cooking experiments were 
on the basis of those conducted in the 
home rather than a shop: 

“Bread can be satisfactorily baked 
with .5 oz natural gas pressure. The 
maximum results are obtained with many 
short flames rather than a few long flames. 

“Where two flames strike each other, 
due to the fact that openings are too close 
in burner, poor combustion will result. 
This will produce a luminous flame, which 
will in turn result in a smoking burner. 
Neither air nor gas adjustment can over- 
come this. 

“To much heat is used in most cooking 
operations. Correct application is more 
important than mere intensity. The nat- 
ural gas pressures carried in most nat- 
ural gas distributing plants are too high 
for efficient operation. Better and more 
efficient service could be rendered if nat- 
ural gas a were generally lowered 
to probably 2 ozs, rather than increased 
to 4 ozs or above. 

“The lowering of natural gas-distribut- 
ing pressures to approximately 2 ozs 
would produce more efficient and satis- 
factory operating conditions for the con- 
sumer, would greatly curtail the leakage 
on the consumer’s premises, which is paid 
for by the consumer, and would also sub- 
stantially lower the leakage in the gas 
company’s distributing plant.” 





Reports to the Sugar Division of the 
Food Administration indicate that 239,000 
tons sugar are consumed annually in the 
United States by bread and other bakers, 
divided as follows: in the baking of bread, 
45,000; crackers, 55,000; sweet doughs, 
45,000; pies, 47,500; cakes, 37,500; sundry 
bakery goods, 9,000. 


There never was a time in the history 
of milling and baking when more atten- 
tion should be given to technical training 
than at present. With the great number 
of bakers and mill chemists in the service 
and the many vacancies that now exist 
throughout the entire country, the oppor- 
tunities for technically trained men to 
fill such vacancies are great. 
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ARMY AND NAVY BAKERS 


Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Has Suc- 
cessful Year—300 Men Trained—Gradu- 
ates from Baking Classes Make Good 

The May issue of the Artisan, a month- 
ly magazine representing the students 
and faculty of the William Hood Dun- 
woody Industrial Institute, Minneapolis, 
contains the following by Professor John 
C. Summers, who has charge of the baking 
department of the institute: 


DAY SCHOOL 
Army Bakers: Early last fall, before the 
department was completely eaeippet 





there were 55 men, from the Twin Cities 
and near by, enlisted and enrolled for 
training as army bakers. This group was 
composed of the best representative men 
of the state coming from all walks of life. 

Very few had had any previous train- 
ing in baking, but the university student, 
the jeweler, the merchant, the mechanic, 
the farmer, the pool hall man, and the 
baker, all alike entered into every phase 
of the work in a whole-hearted manner 
and displayed great interest during the 
entire time they were in training. There 
was at all times manifestation of a fine 
spirit existing amongst the members of 
this class, and one thing that was ve 
commendable was the excellent teamwor 
of the men. 

The man with a car delighted in taking 
to and from work as many of his class- 
mates as it would carry, and he was often 
seen overloading his car, allowing them to 
ride on the run boards. The owner would 
rather risk breaking down his car by over- 
loading than fail to render a kindness to 
his classmates. 

There was no evidence of any man’s 
working for “his own glory” but, on the 
other hand, they were at all times doin 
their utmost to help the other fellow an 
at the same time to do their work in such 
a manner as to command the respect and 
admiration of Dunwoody Institute. 

It was this willingness, enthusiasm, and 
conscientious effort on their part that 
enabled them to be deserving of the recom- 
mended ratings that they received at the 
completion of their course. One was ap- 
pointed second lieutenant, and all of the 
others, except four or five, were recom- 
mended for sergeants and corporals. 

These men showed their appreciation 
for what Dunwoody did for them by giv- 
ing a banquet costing over $100 at the 
Radisson Hotel before leaving, at which 
they had as guests Mr. Kavel and the in- 
structors in the baking department. 

They were sent to Fort Riley from this 
city. While there they made an excellent 
record as army bakers. At first they were 
looked upon as theorists, but when the 
first opportunity was offered to show their 
real merits they “delivered the goods” and 
won the admiration and respect of both 
the army officials and their comrades. 

Army baking was completely revolu- 
tionized soon after their arrival at Fort 
Riley, and now their password is accu- 
racy. They have a stockroom from which 
the raw materials are accurately weighed 
and issued for each dough. All doughs 
are closely watched during their fermen- 
tation, and the bread is very carefully 
baked. Great importance is attached to 
the value of the thermometer, and scien- 
tific baking principles are closely ad- 
hered to. 

Many of the men have recently been 
given an advanced rating, and several 
have been commissioned. Fifty-one of 
the 55 are already “somewhere in France,” 
and two of those remaining are filling 
very responsible positions in the bakers’ 
school at Fort Riley. There is good reason 
for believing that many of those who have 
“gone across” will be actively engaged in 
the bakers’ schools in France. 

Navy Bakers: There are at present 
about 50 navy bakers (most of whom are 
from the Twin Cities or near by) in 
training in the baking department of 
Dunwoody, and already 66 have been 
trained and sent into service. Some of 
these have already “gone across” and re- 
turned, and they are proving themselves 
to be very efficient bakers both at the sta- 
tions and on board of ship. 

Regular Day Students: Because of the 
great number of army and navy students, 
the demoralization of the baking and mill- 
ing industries due to war conditions, too 
little advertising amongst the trades, and 
the lack of closer co-operation with the 
baking and milling associations, the en- 
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rollment of day school students this year 
was only 27. 

But the high os. of these men made 
up for the small number. Most of them 
came from other states, and represented 
every section of the country. About one~ 
third of these men took courses in milling 
chemistry. Of those who have already 
completed courses, one is in charge of one 
of the largest bakeries in this city at a 
salary of per week, one is in charge 
of the largest bakery in Denver at $30 
per week to start, two in the largest bak- 
ery in Duluth at $25 per week to start, 
another with one of the largest milling 
companies in Kansas City as chief chem- 
ist at $125 per month in charge of their 
large laboratory. 

wo have returned to their fathers’ 
bakeries to take active parts in the opera- 
tion of the plants. Some have been called 
into service, and all of the remaining men 
have been or will be easily placed in good 
positions paying handsome salaries. 

There are constantly coming to the bak- 
ing department inquiries for men trained 
in this department to fill big positions that 


carry with them very promising futures. 
and substantial salaries. In 


dition to 
the opportunities offered by large baking 
concerns, large commercial concerns are 
wanting demonstrators and salesmen. Mill- 
ing concerns are asking for chemists, and 
calls are also coming from the food ad- 
ministration for men to fill good posi- 
tions. 

Many army and navy men are already 
planning to take more thorough courses 
after the war, and most of them expect to 
follow baking as a profession after the 
Kaiser’s body has decomposed into ele- 
ments. ; 

Other Day School Students: More than 
100 industrial science men from the other 
departments have been given instruction 
in chemistry this year in the chemical lab- 
oratory of this department. 

EVENING SCHOOL 

During the evening school period 58 
men enrolled for training. These were 
mature, experienced men between the 
ages of 21 and 40 years. More than 50 
per cent were bakers actively engaged in 
the trade, and came from the largest bak- 
eries in the two cities. The greater num- 
ber of the remaining students were con- 
nected with the largest milling companies 
in the cities as chemists, office men, millers, 
and grain men. 

A large number of these men were un- 
able to continue their training—a thing 
that they regretted very much. Quite a 
number of them were called into service 
or enlisted in the army and navy. One 
short-sighted, narrow-minded employer 
objected to some of these men taking such 
trainin @ thing that should not be toler- 
ated) was instrumental in their giv- 
ing up the work. 

One or two were asked to discontinue 
their work, as they were aliens. A small 
number were forced to discontinue the 
work as their strenuous work at the trade 
made tnem unfit for evening school work, 
and the work of several others took them 
out of the city. 

But as a whole the year’s work was en- 
tirely satisfactory, and the men made 
rapid progress. Many expect to return 
next year. Most of these men became so 
interested that they commenced their 
work at 4 o’clock in the afternoon, just 
as soon as the day students vacated the 
laboratory, and continued till 9:30 or 10 
at pty oe sey te from five to six hours 
each class day. The men seemed to fully 
appreciate the value of such training in 
better qualifying them for their future 
work, 

During the year the baking department 
has also been instrumental in rendering 
a much appreciated service to many bak- 
ers of this city when difficulties arose in 
their shops. 

With the department not entirely 
equipped during the first few months, the 
equipment to be installed, the department 
work to be organized, and considering the 
fact that this is the first year’s work of 
the baking department, the training of 
300 men this year for big things in the 
future—men of whom Dunwoody shall 
always have reason to be proud—must 
be considered as a task well done. 





Bakers of Mississippi have organized 
to assist the state ri federal food ad- 
ministrations. Leo C. Keestler, Green- 
ville, is state chairman, and the following 
district captains have been appointed: P. 


P. Jackson, McGough; William Funk, 
Clarksdale; Harry Klein, Meridian; A. V. 
Ashagen, B ven; Harold Martin, 
Gulfport. 





KANSAS CITY 
BAKING CONDITIONS GooD 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 17.—Conditions 
in this territory in the bread business are 
very good, considering the circumstances 
under which the bakers are working. The 
Missouri bakers’ service committee is well 
organized, and is holding the bakers to 
strict accountability to the Food Admin- 
istration in regard to the use of substi- 
tutes. Many bakers have entirely aban- 
doned shipping, and a great many have 
cut their production. 

Recently a request came out from the 
National Bakers’ Service Board to cur- 
tail production of all bakery products, 
and in no case let production exceed the 
April output. Many bakers have arbi- 
trarily reduced their production to 10 and 
15 per cent under April. 

Demand for bakery goods keeps up 
remarkably well, compared to previous 
years. This is vee: 4 first by the fact 
that people must have some kind of bread, 
and also their willingness to eat all kinds 
of breads during this crisis. It is remark- 
able that the bakers are able to get as 
a product as they do, and yy ur- 
ing the present hot weather. The formulas 
as well as the advice and service distrib- 
uted by the National Service Board has 
been of untold value to the bakers of the 
United States. 

FLOUR STOCKS LIGHT 

Flour supplies are of course down to 
rock bottom, but no baker has yet been 
forced to close, except some of the res- 
taurants and hotels making their own 
products. Some of these people find that 
their product is so bad that they can buy 
from some of the larger bakeries to better 
advantage. The receipts are practically 
nothing in this territory, and it is puzzling 
where the flour is coming from. When 
one of the big bakers is about out of flour, 
a car springs out from somewhere and he 
is tided over for a few days. If this keeps 
up for 30 days longer, the new flour will 
then be available. 

Supplies other than wheat flour are 
plentiful. Corn flour is being used prin- 
cipally, along with starch, in Class 1 prod- 
ucts. Consid 
corn flours are being used in other bakery 
products. The supply of fats is plenti- 
ful, but sugar is getting very scarce again. 

SERVICE COMMITTEE ACTIVITIES 

R. L. Nafziger, chairman, and Otis B. 
Durbin, secretary, of the Missouri bakers’ 
service committee attended the recent 
Washington conference as official repre- 
sentatives of Missouri. One has very little 
conception of the magnitude of the work 
being carried on until he visits Washing- 
ton. 


Immediately upon his return, Chairman 
Nafziger called a meeting of the Missouri 
service committee, as well as the captains 
from each of the 12 districts in the state, 
at Columbia, at which was held a confer- 
ence with F. B. Mumford, food adminis- 
trator for that state, and Joseph B. 
Thompson, food administrator for the 
baking division of Missouri. Plans and 
details were worked out for the further- 
ance of the rules and regulations pertain- 
ing to bakery products, and plans were 
also made for raising a fund to carry on 
the work of the state committee, as well 
as helping support the National commit- 
tee. 


EVERYBODY HELPING IN HARVEST 


A great deal of interest is being shown 
in this territory in the matter of harvest- 
ing the Kansas wheat crop. About 10,000 
men have pledged themselves to go to the 
harvest fields for from one to four weeks. 
Particular interest is being taken by mem- 
bers of the Kansas City Athletic Club, 50 
of whom have been training in the Ath- 
letic Club field for this work. They arrive 
at the field at 6:30 a.m., doing the hardest 
kind of work for an hour, getting them- 
selves in condition under the supervision 
of the director. 

The party ex to leave Kansas Ci 
early next w for the Sherman r 
at Crawford, Kansas, where there are 
about 7,000 acres to harvest. These men 
will go in automobiles, carrying their own 
sleeping equipment, and will all stay on 
Mr. Sherman’s ranch during the harvest. 
A story of the trip, together with pictures 
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of the parade of automobiles and views 
from the ranch, will appear in a later 
issue. 
NOTES 

Win M. Campbell, chairman of the Na- 
tional Service Board, was able to get away 
from Washington and visit his. Kansas 
City office last week. He undertook to 
drive from Kansas City to Washington, 
as he has such great need of his car there. 

The writer has been selected by the 
Kansas City bakers to look after their in- 
terests with the Food Administration, and 
has been appointed deputy food adminis- 
trator for the Jackson County baking di- 
vision. Under his direction weekly reports 
are checked and tests made on bakeries 
that show signs of breaking the rules. 
Three have been reprimanded and two 
closed on account of not living up to the 
rules, Other cases are pending. The 
principal offenders in this district are 
foreigners, particularly Jewish bakers. 

s B. Dursrn. 





ST. LOUIS ; 

Sr. Louis, Mo., June 19.—Flour stocks 
in the hands of bakers are understood to 
be p cope — there pice banags curtailment 
in the production of bake s during 
the past month. oc tices are get. 
ting —— best they can with what 
supplies they have on hand, supplement- 
ing these with small purchases from time 
to time. The majority of bakers are ade- 

uately supplied with raw materials other 
than wheat flour. The various substitutes 
are also plentiful, especially corn meal 
and barley flour. 

The baking business generally, as com- 
pared with other years, is reported very 
good, as most housewives still find it diffi- 
cult to use substitutes to advantage, and 
no doubt they will continue to depend 
upon the baker. 

Both large and small bakers report that 
the National Bakers’ Service Board has 
proved very beneficial to them, and they 
are very enthusiastic regarding it, render- 
ing every assistance possible. Very little 
enthusiasm is shown here in the effort to 
form a national association of retail bak- 
ers, and the topic has not been discussed 
to any extent. 

Bakers have found it relatively more 
difficult to get their supplies of hard 
wheat flours than those made from soft 
wheat. All offerings of the former are 
quickly absorbed, as bakers have very 
little on hand. 

Considerable variation in the quality of 
bakers’ bread still exists, but the quality 
is improving right along, and meeting a 
steadily increasing demand. 

* * 

Farrar Tilney, purchasing agent of the 
General Baking &. of New York Citv, 
was in St. Louis last week to secure flour 
for his company. Peter Derren. 





Tri-State Bakers’ Programme 

The sixth annual meeting of the Tri- 
States Association of the Baking Industry 
(Ohio, Indiana and Michigan) will be 
held at Cedar Point, Ohio, July 16-18. 

The following interesting programme 
has been arranged: 

Tuesday: Meeting called to order at 9 
o’clock by President H. Urquhart, Spring- 
field, Ohio. Address of welcome by the 
mayor of Sandusky. Response by J. 
Mills, of Mills-Fox Baking Co., Detroit. 
Address by President Urquhart. Reading 
of minutes, and reports of committees 
and treasurer. Address by Frank C. 
Pelky, technical representative of the 
Fleischmann Co. Discussion. Address 
by Gerald Billings, Akron, Ohio, chair- 
man of the Victory Bread exhibit and 
leader of discussion of formulas for mak- 
ing same, , 

ednesday —“Food Administration 
Day”: Addresses by H. E. Barnard, 
Ph.D., Indiana food administrator; F. C. 
Crexton, Ohio food administrator; Harry 
Meyer, Columbus, Ohio, chairman Ohio 
state bakers’ service committee; Harry D. 
Tipton, official representative Federal 
Food Administration, Washington, D. ©. 

Thursday: Report of special commit- 
tees. pry be by A. L. Taggart, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., vice-president National As- 
sociation of Master Bakers and chair- 
man bakers’ advisory committee for In- 
diana. Address by Win M. Campbell, 
chairman National Bakers’ Service Board, 
Washington, D. C. Nomination and elec- 
tion of officers. Selection of next meeting- 
place. 
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Mrinneapous, Minn., June 20.—The 
baking situation in Minneapolis-St. Paul 
is little changed from a month ago. Bak- 
ers have experienced no trouble in secur- 
ing sufficient supplies of both wheat and 
substitute flours, although they have not 
been able to lay in any stocks. Corn flour 
is the most popular substitute in this part 
of the country, and offerings have been 
plentiful. . 

Consumption of bread is fair, or, as one 
baker says, as good as could be g sees 
under the circumstances. Most bakers 
report an inerease in sales the last few 
weeks. This is attributed mostly to the 
fact that housewives are doing less home- 
baking, as they do not seem to get good 
results in using the many wheat flour sub- 
stitutes that are offered. The increase in 
business is slight, however, as many house- 
wives, who have quit baking bread at 
home, have also cut down on the con- 
sumption of bread in order to conserve 
wheat. 

SCARCITY OF BAKERS 

There has been some complaint of a 
scarcity of bakers in the Northwest. Many 
have been drafted or enlisted in army or 
navy, and there are very few shops which 
have not lost many men in this way. Some 
also have sought other employment, for 
instance in ammunition factories, where 
the wages are higher than the bakery 
owners can afford to pay. 

Few companies here have as yet been 
seriously inconvenienced, and they are 
raising wages and otherwise —* in- 
ducements for the men to stay. One large 
company in this city has, for instance, put 
its men on an eight-hour day, and this 
has proven very successful. Another com- 
pany has for some time employed women 
bakers, and has at present 12 women in 
its employ. 

MINNESOTA RETAIL BAKERS 


A well-attended meeting of the Minne- 
sota Retail Bakers’ Association was held 
Wednesday evening, June 12, The main 
subject for discussion, and which took up 
most of the evening, was the proposed 
national retail bakers’ association. A let- 
ter was read from the Chicago Retail 
Bakers’ Association inviting this organiza- 
tion to send delegates to the meeting 
which will be held in Chicago July 16. 

The members went on record as being in 
favor of forming a national organization, 
and delegates will be appointed at the 
next meeting, which is to be held July 10. 

A picnic will be given on Wednesday, 
July 17, at Excelsior, Lake Minnetonka. 
A committee of three, composed of 
Charles Gratz, chairman, Al Tweeling, 
Joseph Tuschoff, has been appointed to 
make all arrangements. 


IN THE NATIONAL SERVICE 


John MacVeigh Regan, son of J. J. 
Regan, vice-president Regan Bros.’ bak- 
ery, Minneapolis, left a week ago for Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, to enter an aviation camp. 
Mr. Regan attended the first officers’ 
training camp at Fort Snelling, and at his 
request was transferred to the aviation 
corps. While waiting here for orders from 
Washington, he completed his law course 
at the University of Minnesota, and was 
admitted to the bar in Minnesota the day 
before he left. 

Mr. Regan expects to complete his 
training in the aviation service at Co- 
lumbus, and will then receive his commis- 
sion, ‘ 

NOTES 


_The L. & A, Baking Co., Sioux Falls, 
_* has opened a third bakeshop in that 
city. 

The hotels and restaurants in Des 
Moines, Iowa, have agreed to serve no 
more free bread. 

_The Erickson Sanitary Baking Co., 
Yankton, S. D., has been incorporated. 
Capital stock, $40,000. 

The Waterloo (Iowa) Bakery was 
closed for five days for violating the 
tules regarding the use of wheat flour sub- 
Stitutes, 

The annual picnic of the Doughmen’s 
Club, St. Paul, Minn., will be held June 
%3 at the farm of its doughmixer, Mr. 
Shields, 

R The Occident Baking Co., Minneapolis, 
as installed a proofer, peeler, divider, 
molder and cooling outfit. One White 
and one Reo truck also have been added. 


The Sanitary Bread Co., Minneapolis, 
S taken out a building permit covering 
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ceiling alterations and concrete. founda- 
tions for ovens, representing an expendi- 
ture of about $1,000. Two Duhrkop ovens 
will be installed. 

Regan Bros.’ bakery, Minneapolis, re- 
cently raised the wages of all its men, and 
later put them on an eight-hour day. This 
company so far has had no trouble in 
keeping bakers, although 11 have left for 
service in the army or navy. 

The youngsters from six Minneapolis 
children’s homes are once a year the 
guests of the Minneapolis Auto Club, 
and taken out in machines to the club, 
where a picnic celebration is arranged for. 
Lewis Bolser, manager of the Excelsior 





defendant in the sum of $1 on the counter- 
claim. . , . The fact that the plaintiff 
may have overlooked some pies would not 
conclusively establish his incompetency as 
a baker.” A. L. H. Srreer. 


CENTRAL STATES 
BAKING CONDITIONS GOOD 


Totevo, Ouro, June 18.—It is really 
surprising, when one considers the re- 
duced output of hard wheat mills and how 
much of their product is going to the gov- 
ernment, how well the bakers have man- 
aged to get along. In this connection it 
should also be borne in mind,that there 
has been some increase in their business, 





John MacVeigh Regan, of Minneapolis, 
Now in the Aviation Camp, Columbus, Ohio 


Baking Co., took an active part in the out- 
ing on Jane 19, and had charge of the 
automobile detachment for one home. 


Sicurp O. WERNER. 





Wage Settlements 

The fact that a journeyman baker 
proves to be incompetent does not pre- 
clude him from recovering the reasonable 
value of services seule by him before 
being discharged, according to a decision 
announced by the Springfield, Mo., court 
of appeals in a case which went through 
three courts, although involving only $12. 

In this case—Chote vs. Danzero— 
plaintiff sued for several days’ work at 
an agreed rate of $18 per week. Defend- 
ant defended on the ground that plain- 
tiff’s services were unsatisfactory, and 
counterclaimed for burning of some pies. 
After deciding that mere incompetence 
of an employee does not prevent his re- 
covering the fair value of services actu- 
ally rendered, the court of appeals said: 

“Defendant states in his brief that the 
jury found that the plaintiff was incom- 
petent. We assume that this is based on 
the fact that the jury found in favor of 


due to the inability of the housewife to 
make satisfactory bread with the use of 
substitutes. To be sure, in many families, 
wheat flour and substitutes are used sepa- 
rately, and not blended, and the conserva- 
tion is accomplished by not eating so much 
bread. : 

The larger bakers have had enough flour 
to get along so far. Some say they will be 
able to continue operation if they can get 
Kansas new-crop flour the latter part of 
July. Others are near the end of their 
present stocks, and have no more rolling. 
There is occasionally a little reselling of 
flour by those who have more than they 
actually need, and this serves to help out 
others. 


BREAD ENTIRELY SATISFACTORY 


The bread made by the larger bakers 
with the required amount of substitutes is 
so that many consumers are led to 
doubt if the bakers are conforming fully 
to the regulations. It isgas white as ever, 
and of excellent flavor and texture. No 
complaint is heard in this section about 
the quality of bakers’ bread, and no hard- 
ship has been evidenced so far either from 
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the quality or the supply. While there 
has n some abstention from eating 
bread, some reduction in the allowance, 
yet every one has had enough. It is re- 
markable how supplies have held out, and 
reminds one of the saying, “There is no 
end to the tail of a short crop.” 


CORN PRODUCTS AND BARLEY FLOUR 
Before corn products became abundant, 
and in the period when bakers were ex- 
perimenting with barley flour as a substi- 
tute, there was some rather unpalatable 
bread put out, which the public was in- 
clined to reject. But that period was of 
short duration,—so short, and the bread 
since has been so superior, that the pub- 
lic has well-nigh forgotten that it existed 
at all. Meantime some very tasty corn 
bread, corn crisps, etc., have put in an 
appearance. 


NO-WHEAT BREAD 


No-wheat bread, a loaf in which no 
wheat flour is used, has been referred to 
in the local press lately. Samples were 
inspected by the publicity committee of 
the Lucas County food commission. The 
loaves are smaller than wheat flour loaves, 
but weigh as much, and are quite as 
palatable and nourishing, it is claimed. 
It remains to be seen whether this bread 
can make good on the claims of .its sifp- 
porters and advocates. The committee 
contemplates a campaign for the use of 
this bread. 

NOTES 

The bakery of Valentine Diehl, Monroe, 
Mich., was closed one week for failure to 
comply with the state and federal regu- 
lations. 

Fred Schweinfurth, Sandusky, Ohio, 
was required to close his bakery one day 
for failure to use the required amount of ° 
substitutes in making bread. This case 
may be reopened, and a severer penalty 
imposed. 

The annual convention of the Tri-State 
Association of the Baking Industry will 
be held at Cedar Point, near Sandusky, 
Ohio, July 16-18, and a large attendance 
is expected. 

W. H. Wicarn, Jr. 





Unwholesome Food 

The already numerous court decisions 
declaring liability of manufacturers of 
food products for injury to customers 
caused by unwholesomeness of such prod- 
ucts have been augmented by a holding 
of the Utah supreme court in the case of 
Walters vs. United Grocery Co. 

Defendant prepared and retailed bak- 
ery and delicatessen products. Plaintiff 
bought from the company a quantity of 
potato salad and, eating it, was made ill. 
She sued for damages, and recovered 
judgment in the district court in Salt 
Lake City. The decision of the supreme 
court sustains the right to an award. 

There was no direct proof that de- 
fendant company was guilty of careless- 
ness, but it was found by the court that 
the salad was stale and unwholesome when 
sold to plaintiff. The higher court said: 

“There is a well-defined line of cases 
that holds that retail dealers, in selling 
canned goods for immediate use, are not 
liable unless they can be charged with 
negligence in the purchase of such food, 
or with knowledge that the contents were 
unfit for human consumption. Those 
cases are determined upon the well-rec- 
ognized fact that the dealer is not the 
manufacturer of the goods sold, and is not 
in a position to know the contents any 
better than the purchaser, neither the 
purchaser nor the vendor having had any 
opportunity to examine and know the con- 
dition of the goods contained in the cans 
sold, .. 

“But the weight of authority is to the 
effect that in a case such as the one under 
consideration, where the seller has pre- 
pared the goods, and there is nothing in 
the appearance of the goods or the odor 
to indicate either to the seller or to the 
buyer that the combination is not fit for 
human consumption, the seller is liable. 
The opportunities and means of knowing 
the contents of the different ingredients 
that go to make up the salad, and the 
sources from which such ingredients are 
obtained, are exclusively in his possession 
and knowledge, and cannot in any way be 
known to the purchaser. True, the food 
was seen by the purchaser (plaintiff), as 
well as the defendant; but there was 
nothing about its appearance to indicate 
its impurity.” A. L. H. Srreer. 
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BAKERS WORRIED OVER FLOUR SHORTAGE 

Puivavereu1, Pa., June 18.—Supplies 
of flour in this city are very small and, in 
view of the existing embargoes and the 
difficulty of securing permits to. bring 
stock here, bakers are becoming somewhat 
worried. So far, they have been able to 
keep going, the larger ones being in the 
best position. 

The federal Food Administration has 
stored in eastern Pennsylvania, as a sur- 
plus stock to become available in case of 
a flour famine, 40,000 bbls of wheat flour. 
It is reported that, after July 1, all flour 
contracted for but not shipped by mills 
will be taken over by the government. 


BREAD OUTPUT MUCH CURTAILED 


Very good bread is being turned out by 
most bakers, but many of the public do 
not care for bread made with substitutes, 
and have cut down their consumption to a 
smal] fraction of the amount used prior to 
the passage of the ruling requiring the 
mixing of bread with other flours than 
wheat. This curtailment of demand, to- 
gether with the non-return of stale bread, 
and the agitation for saving bread and 
avoiding all waste, has been responsible 
for a reduction in output amounting to 
approximately 25 per cent. 


SUBSTITUTES SLOW OF SALE 


The purchase of substitutes by the gov- 
ernment through the Food Administration 
Grain Corporation reduced surplus stocks 
to some extent, but now that it is no 
longer buying, trade is very slow, and with 
supplies again accumulating, prices 
strongly favor buyers, particularly on 
barley flour. Corn flour is popular, and 
rules firm under small supplies, but corn 
meal is dull and weak. Potato flour is 
well liked, but its high cost makes it im- 
practicable for general use. 

Rye flour declined early in the month, 
but has since stiffened slightly in sym- 
pathy with the advance in rye. Supplies 
are ample for the moderate trade require- 
ments, 


NATIONAL SERVICE BOARD APPRECIATED 


The National Bakers’ Service Board is 
saad mmage a very valuable service in this 
ocality by keeping bakers in touch with 
regulations affecting the business. It is 
well organized here. Fred C. Haller, state 
chairman, receives word from Washing- 
ton of all new laws and regulations, and 
passes them on to his 67 county chairmen, 
whose business it is to see that all bakers, 
both large and small, are notified of such 
legislation. This service is much appre- 
ciated by the bakers. 


PENNSYLVANIA MASTER BAKERS LOYAL 


Conservation of foodstuffs was the most 
important topic of discussion at the con- 
vention of the Pennsylvania Association 
of the Baking Industry held at Reading 
on June 10-12. The convention was at- 
tended by several hundred delegates, and 
many others who were not members, as 
invitations were sent to practically every 
baker of the state. Addresses were made 
by Howard Heinz, state food adminis- 
trator; Joel A. Arnold, president of the 
association; Mayor Filbert, of Reading; 
George W. Fisher,of Huntingdon; Charles 
T. Davis, food administrator for Berks 
County; Joseph M. Bell, secretary of the 
National Bakers’ Association, and others. 

Officers elected were: George W. Fisher, 
Huntingdon, president; H. W. Crider, 
Homestead, first vice-president; J. L. 
Baker, Pittsburgh, second vice-president; 
L. A. Kley, of Phoenixville, secretary, 
and W. A. King, Wilkes-Barre, treasurer. 
The following resolution was adopted 
unanimously, and telegraphed to the Food 
Administration: 

“Resolved, That the bakers of Pennsyl- 
vania, assembled in convention at Read- 
ing, by a rising vote again pledge their 
unswerving loyalty, their vigorous co- 
operation and whole-hearted war service 
to the government of the United States, as 
represented by Food Administrator 
Heinz, to the end that America’s great 
conflict in behalf of a free democracy 
may come to an early and gloriously vic- 
torious termination.” 

ANOTHER FIRE AT FREIHOFER’S 

For the second time within three months, 
the Freihofer baking plant at Twenty- 
third and Master streets was visited by a 
serious fire on the night of June 12. The 
flames broke out in the stable, entirely 
destroying it as well as the feed storage 
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building, and damaging the garage. For- 
tonatele they did not reach the’ bakery, 
but the latter was deluged with water. 

The bakers, though standing in several 
inches of water, were persuaded to finish 
the night’s baking. A three-foot fire wall 
protected them from the flames in the 
building adjoining. More than 100 horses 
and wagons, and about 30 motor-trucks, 
were saved. The loss is estimated at 
$50,000. The destroyed buildings will be 
rebuilt at once. The output of the bakery 
is 500,000 loaves a night. 


ORGANIZATION FOR CO-OPERATION 


Steps have been taken to organize the 
bakers of Philadelphia and Pennsylvania, 
and to bring about more effective co- 
operation between them and the state food 
administration. At a meeting attended 
by Jay Cooke, food administrator for 
Philadelphia County, and prominent bak- 
ers, the city was divided into four dis- 
tricts, under the supervision of L. J. Shoe- 
maker, who in turn is under Fred C. 
Haller, of Pittsburgh, the bakers’ repre- 
sentative on the food administration. 

A corps of baking experts will cover the 
state from time to time to advise the bak- 
ers, and will work in co-operation with 
the National Bakers’ Service Board. 
Each of the four districts will be in 
charge of an assistant to the captain, who 
will direct a score of investigators, all 
practical bakers, who are to police the 
trade. 

NOTES 

Fire slightly damaged Simon Levith’s 
bakery at 452 North Sixth Street on 
June 1. 

Among those applying for membership 
to the Commercial Exchange is William 
C. Davis, one of the largest bakers of 
Camden, N. J. ; 

Demonstrations in war-baking have 
been in progress in many places in this 
city during the past month, and have been 
largely attended by small bakers and 
housekeepers. 

Because the three large bakeries at 
Harrisburg, operated by Bernard 
Schmidt, were closed for four weeks by 
the food officials for not using sufficient 
substitutes, the people of that city were 
short of bread for several days until 
supplies could be arranged for from other 
sources. 

Samuet S. Dantets. 





Pennsylvania Bakers’ Annual Meeting 

The tenth annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania Association of Master Bak- 
ers was held at Reading, June 10-12. 

Monday evening, June 10, was taken up 
with registration, following which was a 
meeting of the lieutenants from the vari- 
ous counties in the state under whose 
charge is the direction of the trade in the 
use of substitutes and its general opera- 
tion under the Food Administration rules. 

Joseph M. Bell, secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Master Bakers, 
made a strong address on the subject of 
close co-operation with the Food Admin- 
istration. Frederick Haller, of Pitts- 
burgh, captain of the service board in 
Pennsylvania, also spoke. He told of hav- 
ing organized the service men in each 
county. J. J. Flemming, the lieutenant 
in Berks County, was one of the speakers; 
a score of other lieutenants told of the 
progress made in their own counties. 

The initial business session opened 
Tuesday morning, June 11. The mayor 
of the city was scheduled to welcome the 
guests, but failed to appear. 

The principal address of the session was 
that of Howard Heinz, state federal food 
administrator. 

Mr. Heinz, on being introduced by 
President Arnold, prefaced his remarks 
by saying: “I do not want to be in a room 
where there is any doubt about the loyalty 
or the Americanism of a single man, and 
I want every red-blooded American to 
rise to his feet.” Every member present 
responded with cheers, and the speaker 
then continued: 

“I want to congratulate you as mem- 
bers of the State Bakers’ Association on 
your remarkable proof of patriotism. You 
have come right up to the top with any 
other trade or profession in the state. 

“Without the loyalty which you are 
displaying today our boys on the other 
side and their figgting spirit would avail 
very little. 

“With U-boats lurking off our coasts you 
must be prompted with an increased spirit 


of loyalty, bearing in mind the recent 
German versions of a so-called victory, 
which consisted of the smashing of a ma- 


ternity hospital in Paris, the murdering of 


new-born babes and their helpless moth- 
ets, and it is enough to cause every red- 
blooded American to declare hi f and 
stand back of his government with every 
fiber in his body. 

“This is called a win-the-war conven- 
tion, and we might also add that.it is a 
sort of get-together convention, for as we 
gather here we are formulating plans for 
American freedom just as surely as the 
pe who are fighting for us on the other 
side, and every man here must learn to 
pay the price of loyalty. 

“This is not a time when we can think 
of money in trade; that time is past. 
We are face to face with the question of 
‘what are we doing to win the war?’ and 
it will not do for us to hang a service flag 
in the window, give our boys a glad good- 
by with drums and flags, and then sit com- 
fortably down in an easy chair and wait 
for victory. 

“What we are doing now. we are not 
doing from choice but from necessity, and 
we are not doing it alone to help the boys 
who are on the other side, but to protect 
our homes, our women and our children. 
If the country calls on you to make a 
sacrifice in your business, no matter what 
the question of profit may be, you must 
lay that aside if _ are a good, true 
patriot, and be ready and willing to make 
the sacrifice. 

“The saving of wheat is just as impor- 
tant to the winning of this war as any one 
factor that can be mentioned, and great 
credit is due you as an organization for 
the system you have inaugurated .of self- 
policing your own industry in the appoint- 
ment of ‘baking lieutenants,’ who are 
seeing that the food laws are enforced 
in your industries and reporting back to 
the committee in the different counties any 
offenders.” 

In closing, Mr. Heinz paid tribute to 
the ability of Herbert Hoover, pointing 
out how great had been his work in help- 
ing to win the war. 

Besides the address of Mr. Heinz and 
Mr. Bell, the county representative of 
the food administration, Charles T. Da- 
vies, addressed the meeting. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: George W. Fischer, Huntington, 
president; Horace Crider, Homestead, 
first vice-president; Lewis Baker, Pitts- 
burgh, second vice-president; L. A. Kley, 
Phoenixville, secretary; W. A. King, 
Wilkes-Barre, treasurer. 

The treasurer reported the treasury in 
ow condition, having a balance of 

682.04. 

Features of the convention, other than 
those of a business nature, were the eve- 
ning entertainments, consisting of danc- 
ing and vaudeville, and a cooking demon- 
stration. 

W. QuackEnsUsH. 





Lime Water Improves Bread 


According to a physician at the head 
of the New Orleans lyclinic, bread 
made out of substitute flours can be ren- 
dered as palatable as any made entirely 
of wheat flour, by using lime water in- 
stead of plain water in making the dough. 
The directions present no difficulty. A 

uantity of unslacked lime is freshly 
slacked by adding just enough water to 
accomplish this process. 

A good scheme, the physician says, is 
to place the slacked lime in a thin bag of 
flannel, and immerse the bag in a large 
barrel or tank of water. The reason for 
this is that the lime does not keep well in 
the air, but does retain its qualities when 
submerged in water. 

When it becomes necessary to draw the 
water for bread-making purposes, the 
bag is shaken, so as to have some of the 
lime dissolve in the water. After the 
water has become clear, usually in about 
a half hour, it is ready to be used for the 
bread. Once the water is clear, tan much 
lime must not be used, as only a very 
small amount will dissolve properly in the 
water. 

It is reported that this preparation was 
started in France when consumers found 
the bread a sour and di 
able taste, caused by the quantity of ad- 
mixture used. This is a simple plan for 
bakers while using the percentage of sub- 


stitutes required, and the cost is negligible 
when compared with the results tained, 
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NEW YORK 

New York, N. Y., June 19.—The one 
question of importance: in. the. eastern 
baking trade is whether or not their pres- 
ent flour supplies can be. suffitiently in- 
creased to carry them until the new-crop 
flour will be available. Bakers are picking 
up a car here and there when an oppor- 
tunity is afforded, which, with the neces. 
sary substitutes added, helps to string out 
flour supplies. 

Contrary to the general rule of a de 
crease in bread business about this time 
in the summer, there seems to have bee; 
a gradual increase in the demand, eithe: 
because of the continued cool weather, th: 
extremely high price of flour, or both. 

The baking trade as a whole is working 
in very close harmony with the Food Ad- 
ministration, but during the past month 
quite a number of bakers have been 
haled before the local food board for 
examination or on complaint of not play- 
ing the game according to the rules. 

n some instances there was no direct 
intention to transgress the rules, but there 
were some flagrant cases of disobedience, 
and those responsible were invited to 
make a substantial donation to the Red 
Cross as a slight admonishment that they 
were not to repeat the offense. Some 
were not given the chance of paying the 
penalty this way, but had their licenses 
temporarily revoked. 

baking trade as a whole cannot be 
considered in a flourishing condition. The 
oar ag of all ingredients remain extremely 
igh, labor continuously clamors for more 
wages, and a great deal of time that 
might be spent more profitably is taken 
up in filling out blanks and answering 
questions of the local food boards. 

The trade will welcome the time when 
new-crop flours are in hand and the pro- 
portion of substitutes reduced so that 
those who have made a specialty of quality 
bread will be able to once more secure the 
full amount of business they heretofore 
have had. 

W. QuackensusH. 


National Association of Retailers 

The Chicago Retail Master Bakers’ 
executive board desires that delegates be 
sent from all over the country to attend 
a conference which will meet at the Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago, July 16-17. The 
session will be called to order by Presi- 
dent Eugene Lipp, as temporary chair- 
man. .A permanent organization will then 
be established and the matter of the for- 
mation of a national association of retail 
bakers placed before the conference for 
decision. 

John M. Hartley, secretary pro tem, 
Chicago, has mailed registration cards to 
bakers and those allied with the trade, 
with the request that same be signed ani 
returned to him so that a record may be 
had and that he can arrange for sufficient 
space for the conference. 

In the call by President Lipp, he sets 
forth the object of the organization, and 
adds: “In calling you to send delegates to 
participate in this conference, we wish to 
point out that national unity in any line 
of industry is ever born of disturbed eco- 
nomic conditions. The National Associa- 
tion of Master, Bakers was formed under 
the stress of the lean years of the earl) 
nineties. 

“During the late years of peace an¢ 
normal conditions, the problems of our 
retail industry have been merely loca! 
and technical, and have been well care! 
for by local and state associations, wit! 
the aristocracy of the National associatio 
to lend background and distinction to our 
craft in eral. In these times of war, 
our problems and perplexities are not 
merely local and technical, but nation:! 
and international.” 

Mr. Lipp refers to the fact that the 
Baking Division of the Food Administra 
tion consists of a California business mai) 
of high integrity, a biscuit and cracker 
manufacturer and a wholesale bread man 
but there is no retailer connected therc- 
with. Confronting each individual baker 
in the United States, Mr. Lipp stated, ar 
various problems, and for this reason th 
bakers are called upon to send delegates. 
so that t may confer as to the bes! 
solutions of same. 


Bakers of Birmingham, Ala. have 
to bake only the 19-02 loaf for the 
duration of the war and will wholesale 
it at 7c, the price suggested by the food 
administrator. 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. 


Pioneer in the Use of Wheat Substitutes— 
Company Largest Individual Flour Con- 
sumer—W. W. Graves Buyer 


\n interesting story of the flour de- 
partment of the National Biscuit Co. un- 
der the management of W. W. Graves is 
published in the May issue of the N. B. C., 
a little magazine ‘gotten out by the com- 
pany for the edification of its employees. 
‘This story claims that the company is the 
largest individual user of flour in this 
country and perhaps in the world. Con- 
sequently, its flour department is an im- 
portant feature of its business. 

lhe story in part follows: 

“Soft winter wheat has the first call 
when it comes to biscuit. baking, This 
wheat is planted in September and Oc- 
tober, and harvested in June. The fact 
that it remains in the ground so long, and 
that its growth is slow, causes it to de- 
velop a flavor and a quality of gluten 
peculiarly its own, which makes delicious 
and tender goods. 

“Today, by reason of war-time necessity, 
the government permits but one grade of 
flour, but before the war there were three 
and sometimes four grades. In the early 
days when mills ground the wheat be- 
tween millstones there was generally but 
one grade, although some millers divided 
their output into two. 

“When the roller process was invented 
and patented, however, mills began to 
separate their output into three and four 
grades, the highest of which was called 
patent, so that it has since been customary 
for mills to call their best grade patent. 

“Before our entry into the war when 
grades of flour existed, the flour depart- 
ment purchased flour made for the most 
part from the best types of sound winter 
wheat, according to its own specifications. 
That is, the mills would manufacture it 
specially, in keeping with the very high 
standard of the specifications. Indeed the 
flour purchased by the company was bet- 
ter and richer than any which could be 
procured on the open market. 

“In Uneeda biscuit and other high-class 
sponge goods, for instance, only the finest 
quality of winter wheat flour made from 
the choicest wheat was used. Indeed for 
all the different classes of goods the flour 
purchased was the best obtainable of its 
kind. In days of peace, flour was pur- 
chased in 31 states of the Union. 

“Before the war 41%, bus or 270 lbs of 
wheat were milled to produce a_ barrel, 
196 lbs, of 100 per cent flour. From this 
70 lbs of offal or cattle food were ob- 
tained, and there was an invisible loss of 
4 lbs of wheat. Now 4.4 bus of wheat, 264 
lbs, are used to produce 196 Ibs of 100 per 
cent flour, there being 64 lbs of offal and 
4 lhs of invisible loss. 

“lour contains about one-eighth mois- 
ture, nearly 25 Ibs of water to the barrel. 
It is hard to realize this, since one natural- 
ly thinks of flour as perfectly dry. A 
bread baker gets 275 Ibs of bread from a 
barrel of flour, that is 275 lbs of bread 
from 196 lbs of flour. In biscuit baking, 
however, not only is all the water used in 
mixing baked out, but some of the original 
moisture as well. Uneeda biscuits, for 
Instance, contain but 6% per cent of 
moisture, 

“The graham flour used at all the com- 
pan\’s producing branches is all manu- 
factured at one mill, from selected winter 
wheat of the highest quality, ground on 
old-fashioned burrstones. In the olden 
days all mills used to grind with stones. 
The product was not so- fine as by the 
modern method and, in addition, it re- 
quired more wheat. Most of these mills 
have disappeared as a result of competi- 
tion. Probably there is not a capacity of 
200 bbls a day in the country now, ex- 
cluding the mill which grinds N. B. C. 
graham flour. 

“Shortly after this country entered the 
war the government, fully awake to the 
terrible danger which lay in the impend- 
ing wheat shortage, placed the milling and 
baking industries under its jurisdiction. 
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President Wilson’s proclamation with re- 
gard to bakers was dated Nov. 7, last. 

“The National Biscuit Co., too, realized 
the crisis which existed in the shortage of 
wheat, with the result that the flour de- 
partment as early as last November be- 
gan to buy substitutes in a small way. 
Indeed the work of the department has 
been revolutionized since that time, the 
whole complexion of its activities being 
changed to reflect the change brought 
about by the company’s using substitutes 
to conserve wheat and thereby help win 
the war. 

“Long before the government prescribed 
the use of substitutes the flour depart- 
ment was buying great quantities of them. 
Indeed in March the company made the 
transition from wheat flour to substitutes, 
and where it was allowed to use 70 per 
cent of the wheat flour it used in March, 
1917, it used but 331% per cent. In other 
words, it used considerably more than 50 
per cent substitutes. 

“The flour department found in De- 
cember that it had to encourage millers 
to grind corn and barley flours. There 
had been practically no milling of these 
flours in this country up to this time, 
everything being on a wheat flour basis. 
But knowing the ultimate need for sub- 
stitutes, the department began an active 
campaign to get millers to mill for it 
barley and corn. The whole country 
profited thereby, since when substitutes 
were prescribed by the government the 
trail had been blazed—and as usual the 
National Biscuit Co. did the blazing.” 

Mr. Graves’s headquarters are in Chi- 
cago. His assistants are John Reget, Jr., 
Frank K. Montgomery and Harry J. 
Wrobbl. 





Labor Question a Serious One 

J. A. Simeral, president Famous Biscuit 
Co., Pittsburgh: Those who anticipated 
supplies in all probability are in position 
to do all the business the shortage of labor 
will permit. The labor problem was acute 
last winter. Some of the highest paid men 
would remain idle for two or three days 
because their demand for a raise of $2 or 
#3 per week was questioned. Conditions 
with us are more stable now than any 
time during the past year, as we have ad- 
vanced all our employees from 100 to 125 
per cent from the lowest point. 

Any baker who has anticipated sup- 
plies can keep going for 60 days. The 
food commissioner will not allow any 
shipments of wheat to come into Pennsyl- 
vania without first being submitted to him 
in order to curtail supplies to 30 days. It 
is a human impossibility to regulate sup- 
plies as the government has outlined, ow- 
ing to embargoes, shortage of wheat at 
mills, delay in shipments, and inability to 
get raw materials. 





May Export Wheatless Crackers 

The regulations of the War Trade 
Board heretofore in force prohibited the 
exportation of crackers and _ biscuits 
manufactured wholly from wheat flour. 
The board now announces that it is pre- 
pared to consider applications for the ex- 
portation of so-called “wheatless” crack- 
ers and biscuits to the West Indies, Cen- 
tral America, and West Africa. 

Applicants should attach to their appli- 
cations a statement giving the percentage 
of wheat or rye contained in the crackers 
or biscuits, and also the other component 
parts, in order to receive prompt consid- 
eration. 


Business Booming in Utah 


V. A. Tracy, manager Purity Biseuit 





Co., Salt Lake City, Utah: Cracker busi- 
ness in this territory is booming. There 
has been considerable curtailment in pro- 
duction, which in a measure accounts for 
the factories being unable to keep up 
with the demand. This is surprising, too, 
as package crackers that sold for 10c 14 
months ago are now retailing for 20c. 
Our entire line is made up of substi- 
tutes. Our sweet line is.on a Victory 
basis, with probably 50 per cent of these 
goods entirely wheatless, and our sponge 


gat line also is practically on a wheat- 
ess S. 

The public, as a rule, has taken readily 
to substitute goods. In a great many in- 
stances we don’t believe they can tell. the 
difference. Of course, we can tell the 
difference on a great many items, as we 
cannot get the yield on substitute goods 
that we can on wheat goods. 








Harry R. Shepardson, Jr. 


Mr. Shepardson, who is a son of Harry 
R. Shepardson, Minneapolis manager of 
the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., is a Sergeant 
in Co. A, 501st Battalion, 20th Engineers, 
now in active service in France. 





CRACKER NOTES 

The Pelican Cracker Co., New Orleans, 
La., will build an addition to its plant to 
cost about $150,000. 

The National Biscuit Co. has completed 
standard agency buildings in Raleigh, N. 
C., and Columbus, Ohio. 

Thomas S. Ollive, vice-president of the 
National Biscuit Co., recently celebrated 
his eighty-third birthday and his golden 
wedding anniversary. 

Fort Smith (Ark.) Biscuit Co: Business 
still continues very good and, were we 
able to get more flour, we could run a 
dozen ovens where we are now running 
two, 

B. F. Hofsrud, sales agent for the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., Davenport, Iowa, was 
killed recently during a storm when a 
large tree fell directly across the road, 
crushing the automobile and Mr. Hofsrud. 

In the third Liberty Loan drive, 8,245 
employees of the National Biscuit Co. 
throughout the country subscribed the 
large amount of $603,350. The company 
subscribed $500,000, making a total of 
$1,103,350. In addition to this the latter 
donated advertising space estimated at 
about $25,000, 





Toronto Bakery Notes 

Toronto, Ont., June 20.—The situation 
in Canada with regard to supplies of flour 
at bakeshops is quite different from that 
in the United States. The Canadian food 
board has been making an earnest effort 
to get supplies of substitutes with which 
bakers could stretch out available stocks 
of flour, but so far net enough of these 
have been obtainable. A number of mills 
are making corn flour, for which there is 
a good demand at around $11 bbl, deliv- 
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ered, Ontario points, but its use is by no 
means general. 

The quality of baker’s bread in On- 
tario varies considerably between differ- 
ent places and shops. For instance, in 
Toronto some of the smaller shops have 
succeeded in producing from 76 per cent 
flour a bread that is little or no different 
from that which they have always made. 
A point or two off in color is about all 
that a critic could find. 

On the other hand, some of the big 
shops are making what their customers de- 
scribe as very poor bread, and there have 
been numerous complaints on this score. 
No doubt the bakers themselves know why 
this should be so, but to an outsider it is 
inexplicable. 

Ontario bakers are now confined to a 
limited variety of cakes, for which they 
find about thie usual demand. Their allow- 
ances of sugar and flour have been cut 
down, and certain kinds of cake have been 
prohibited entirely. 

There is some uncertainty as to what 
conditions will prevail in the baking busi- 
ness in Canada throughout July and Au- 
gust. Official estimates place the prob- 
able supply of flour through those months 
at a very low point, but private estimates 
do better. It seems more than likely that 
these latter are the more reliable. In the 
end the public will find that its legitimate 
needs have been well provided for by 
those in authority. A. H. Batiey. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Du.tutu, Mrnn., June 19.—George W. 
Ieamon has been appointed captain of 
the Superior bakers’ organization. All 
bakers in that city as well as in Douglas 
County have been organized, and are un- 
der the regulation of a food adminis- 
trator. ; 

The food administrator at Superior re- 
cently confiscated 12,900 lbs wheat .flour 
from hoarders, and it was released for 
shipment to the allies. 

Householders, boarding-house keepers 
and restaurants have been notified to use 
the smallest quantity of wheat flour pos- 
sible in their baking. Supplies for the 
Duluth-Superior district are fast being 
used up. Many families are using substi- 
tutes entirely, to help increase the ship- 
ments for government and allies’ needs. 

The white rye flour (No. 5) made by the 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co. has been ap- 
proved as half-wheat flour by the Su- 
perior food administrator. It may be sold 
with substitutes only on a basis of 25 lbs 
of this particular flour, “White Rye,” with 
12 lbs of substitutes. 

Few if any bakers are disposed to add 
new equipment or make additions to their 
plants, in the face of prevailing condi- 
tions. The high prices for materials and 
labor, also the difficulty and uncertainty 
of getting delivery of orders, is a check 
against it. 

Bakery sales of rye bread are of mod- 
erate volume, and for the most part limit- 
ed to the ability of shops to get require- 
ments to meet the demand. There is an 
established trade that makes general use 
of this bread, in preference to others. 

Business with bakers generally shows no 
material change from last month. Sales 
of bread and all bakery goods continue 
satisfactory. Consumption, both local and 
for shipping account, holds steady and if 
anything shows a little more urgency. 
With the approach of warmer weather 
many housewives will refrain from baking 
and use bakers’ goods, which should in- 
crease sales as the summer advances. 
Tourist travel will soon be on, which al- 
ways helps to boost bakery products dur- 
ing the hot months. 

Grocers report a scarcity of some sub- 
stitutes. Low stocks are generally car- 
ried, because of the slow demand for them 
from housewives. Corn and rice flour 
seem to be most plentiful at this time. 
Although wheat flour is held in limited 
quantities by bakers, offerings of substi- 
tutes are ample, so that their operations | 
have not been interfered with to any ap- 
preciable extent. They show no concern 
about getting enough supplies to run on 
up to the marketing of the new crops. 

The general public does not take kindly 
to barley flour. It sells slowly and in 
very small lots. 

Present trade in crackers is of moderate 
volume. Demand, while not brisk, contin- 
ues of a steady order, according to cur- 
rent needs of buyers. On the whole, crack- 
er houses view the situation as healthy 
and satisfactory. F. G. Cartson. 
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THE KEEPING QUALITY OF CORN 
FLOUR, CORN MEAL AND 
RYE FLOUR 


(Continued from page 1016.) 
matter. Rainfall until the grain is under 
cover, air humidity afterwards and air 
temperature affect the moisture of the 
grain. 

If the air contains much moisture, evap- 
oration of the moisture in the corn goes 
on very may If the air temperature 
is very low, loss of moisture from the 
grain is slow, but, on the other hand, the 
low temperature retards the development 
of unsoundness unless the grain was actu- 
ally frozen. Hence wet corn remains 
indefinitely sweet in very cold weather, 
much as any perishable product keeps in 
cold storage. 

It has been established by many tests 
that corn having more than 15 per cent 
of moisture is not in good condition to 
keep in warm weather, while corn with 
less than 13 or 12 per cent may be de- 
pended upon to keep in good condition for 
several years, unless exposed to ~— 
air. Corn products, for reasons that will 
be given later, will not keep so well, and a 
low amount of moisture is necessary to 
insure even reasonable keeping quality. 

The mechanism by which spoilage oc- 
curs when unlocked by excessive moisture 
is not fully understood, but the necessity 
of getting and holding the moisture content 
low is well known. Bacteria and molds 
are always ready, whenever the amount of 
moisture is sufficient, to do damage to 
cereal materials. Also enzymes or fer- 
ments in the cereal grain undoubtedly 
play their part in bringing on damage to 
quality, especially in causing hot corn. 

Molds do not usually need as much 
moisture as bacteria for their develop- 
ment. The enzymes normally present need 
only a little moisture to allow them to 
start their action of transforming the 
stored food of the starch cells of the ker- 
nel into soluble materials ready for the 
germinating plantlet to use in beginning 
its growth. 

When any grain begins to germinate, 
sugars and acids are formed. A small 
amount of cane sugar is normally present 
in sound corn, but when germination is 
beginning or has taken place reducing 
sugars are formed, and acids in excess of 
the normal acids of the kernel are gen- 
erated. 

Although the acidity test is not the only 
criterion of unsoundness in cereals, it is 
of the utmost value in determining the 
soundness of corn and its products. Occa- 
sionally cereal products that have become 
musty fail to show excess acidity, but this 
seems always to occur when the musty 
odor is strong and distinct. 

Besley and Baston, of the Office of 
Grain Standardization, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, have made numerous acidity 
tests of all grades of corn, and have found 
a range in corn acidity from 9 to over 100 
c.c. or, expressed as lactic acid, which is 
the usual method of expressing cereal 
acidity, from .08 per cent to .90 per cent. 
Corn that has below .16 per cent acidity 
is sound, and will germinate well. 

These chemists confirm the value of the 
acidity test as applied to corn, and set the 
maximum acidity for commercially sound 
corn at 22 c.c. (about .20 per cent), at 
26 c.c. (.23 per cent) for inferior — 
and, as the maximum limit for wholly bad 
or unsound corn, at 30 c.c. (.27 per cent). 
The source of acidity is mostly in the 
germ, but acidity tests of all cereal prod- 
ucts, when accurately made and rightly 
interpreted, show their condition of sound- 
ness or unsoundness. 

The fat of the cereals is mostly disposed 
in the embryo of the kernel. e embryo 
or germ of corn contains 82 per cent of 
the total oil, and has about 35 per cent of 
oil as compared with 1% per cent in the 
flour cells. The oil of whole corn is in 
minute globules in the cells of the germ. 

In so-called water-ground or old-fash- 
ioned corn meal, where the grinding is 
done by stones, and if any bolting is done, 
it is only for the purpose of removing 
some of the coarse, chaffy outer bran, the 
germ becomes a part of the meal, and 
communicates its oily flavor to the whole 
of the meal. process crushes the 
tender cell walls, and the heat of the 
grinding eauses the oil to be diffused more 
or less into the flour particles. 

In the new processes, in both wet and dry 
systems, the hull is removed and the de- 
germinators take out the germ nearly in- 
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tact, although at the best a little crushing 
and breaking of the germ occurs. 

yield of meal by this process is but 40 
per cent, as compared with 94 per cent 
yield in good bolted “water-ground” 
meal. 

Corn oil is extracted from the germs by 
several large corn-milling plants, the oil 
being refined for use in cooking, adulter- 
ating linseed oil and lard, soap-making 
and manufacture of rubber substitutes. In 
refining for use as a cooking or salad oil, 
the oil is expressed by grinding, heating, 
and pressing out the oil from germs. 
Well-refined corn oil has high value as a 
food material. It contains so little of the 
solid fats that its solidifying point is very 
low (about 14 degrees Fahrenheit), yet 
it is more viscous than olive or cottonseed 
oils, and its smoking point much higher 
than that of other vegetable oils. The 
— however, is of somewhat variable 

eeping quality, some refined oils being 
very prone to develop rancidity. 

The amount of fat in whole-grain corn 
meal is of course the same as in corn; in 
bolted whole-grain meal it is about 5 per 
cent, but in new process meal it is 1.9 
per cent on the average, and in corn flour 
1.3 per cent, which is practically the same 
as high-grade wheat flour. Rye straight 
has .8 per cent fat. 

Any vegetable or animal oil, when ex- 
posed to the air, slowly becomes rancid. 
The process becomes more rapid when the 
surface exposed is greater. If we reflect 
upon the small size of the particles in 
meals and flours, and the fact that every 
time an object is divided into particles 
of half its size the area of the surfaces is 
doubled, then the effect of exposure to the 
air of the oil in thin films on the immense 
surface of all the meal or flour particles 
is apparent. 

If the milling action on the germ is 
harsh, if much heat is developed to cause 
the oil to spread over many particles, and 
if fragments of germ remain in contact 
with the other portions of the corn kernel, 
the tendency of the meal to become rancid 
is very much greater than if the opposite 
conditions exist. 

The causes of rancidity of fats and oils 
are not very well known, but the informa- 
tion at hand may be summarized in this 
way. Animal and vegetable fats and oils 
consist mostly of glycerids; that is, com- 
binations of glycerin and certain acids 
known as fatty acids. There is usually 
present with the fat or oil an enzyme 
which has the ability to split the fat into 
glycerin and the fatty acids or into other 
simpler acids. Bacteria and other micro- 
organisms also cause rancidity. 

Hence the oil is slowly decomposed, even 
in the pure form, or more easily when in 
droplets exposed to air, and the acidity 
increases correspondingly. The develop- 
ment of acidity in oils, however, does not 
run parallel to the increase in rancidity. 
There is less glycerin in rancid fats than 
in fresh fats. According to some au- 
thorities, the odor is due to extremely 
small amounts of ketones and aldehydes. 

When a fat or a material containing a 
fat, like corn meal or oatmeal, is heated, 
as in refining an oil or sterilizing a cereal 
product, the enzymes and microérganisms 
are destroyed and the oil is prevented or 
hindered from spoiling. A temperature 
of 302 degrees Fahrenheit will destroy the 
enzymes, if not all bacteria as well. 

Corn is the highest of the cereals ex- 
cept oats (hulled) in its percentage of 
oil, and it is doubtless for this reason 
primarily that some of its products have 
so great a tendency to become rancid. The 
kiln-drying process, and perhaps even the 
heat of the grinding, accomplish two 
things: a reduction in moisture and a de- 
struction of the microbes or enzymes 
which act on the corn oil to make it 
rancid. 

In both directions the result is improve- 
ment in the keeping quality of the meal. 
As the constituents of corn are not de- 
prived of their bread-making properties 
as in wheat by application of this heat, 
the desirability of kiln-drying or other 
form of application of heat to corm meais 
and flours is made manifest. 

By heating or kiln-drying whole-grain 
corn meal, the keeping qualit oe ie 
greatly improved and its so highly lauded 
rich, oily flavor retained. A carefully 
regulated heating of corn flour at a tem- 
perature low enough so as not to brown it 
is advisable, as this will help to keep it in 
good condition for months. By careful 
roasting and frequent stirring the house- 


holder also can to some extent rejuvenate 
pon meal that has taken on a slight ran- 
cidity. 

a some exhaustive tests made by the 
Food Investigation Laboratory of the De- 
partment of Agriculture regarding the in- 
fluence of moisture and age upon corn 
meal, in 1913 and 1914, certain limits for 
keeping quality were determined. The 
two products used were stone-ground 
whole-kernel meal, unbolted or bolted to 
remove a little of the bran, and deger- 
minated, bolted corn meal or so-called 
cream meal. The deleterious effect of 
high moisture was clearly brought out with 
all products, as well as the very harmful 
effect of. the presence of the fat in the 
undegerminated meals. 

The meals that contained the germ be- 
came hot, musty, caked and rancid, and 
developed high acidity within two to four 
weeks when the moisture and fat were 
about 19 per cent and 3 per cent, respec- 
tively. hen dried to a medium dryness 
of 131% per cent they were good for about 
three months only, and when extra high 
dried to less than 11 per cent they were 

only for four months under the ex- 
cellent conditions of storage given. 

The degerminated products containing 
1 per cent fat or less became musty and 
lumpy in two to four weeks with the high 
moisture, but when medium or high dried 
they remained in condition for 
twenty-eight weeks. The musty taste was 
not usually noticed until the acidity had 
previously passed the limit for acidity, set 
at .270 per cent. Hence it may be safely 
asserted that cream meal made from 
sound corn and not containing over 14 per 
cent of moisture and 1 per cent of fat 
should keep for six months. Whole-kernel 
meal kept from two to four weeks. 

Meal made from selected, bright, sound 
corn from which all chaffy, broken or 
otherwise unsound kernels are removed, 
and which is dried to 11 or 12 per cent and 
kept in small parcels, will remain sound 
for six or eight weeks. The length of 
time that the meals remained sound ‘in 
these tests would, when translated into 
practice, be largely modified by the dif- 
ferent sorts of containers in which the 
products were packed, by the time of year 
(warm weather of course being a factor 
of much importance), and by the humidity. 

Dampness is absorbed by corn prod- 
ucts even from apparently dry air, and 
the shelled grain, and even the corn on 
the cob to a somewhat less degree, are 
affected by dampness and heat. 

When corn flour is made as a by-product 
in milling cream meal, it has not, for two 
reasons, as good keeping quality as the 
meal. It contains much more fat than the 
meal, and its smaller particles do not allow 
so full an access of air as with corn meal. 
The latter is of less importance than the 
former, and if the flour is very dry to start 
with, it may be an advantage that air 
cannot so readily diffuse through it. 

When corn flour is made by reduction of 
the grits, hominy or cream meal, and not 
as a by-product, it is comparable with 
cream meal as to keeping quality. We 
have tested samples of corn flour two 
years old which, although possessing a 
slightly old but not in the least musty 
odor and rather high acidity, were still 
usable. High-grade corn flour having less 
than 1.5 per cent fat, and moisture below 
12. per cent, may be depended upon under 
proper conditions of storage to remain in 
good condition for six months. 

An acidity of more than .250 per cent is 
evidence of slight unsoundness, or manu- 
facture from corn that was at one time 
not of the highest quali On account of 
the high moisture carried over in northern 
corn the past winter, many corn flour and 
corn meal samples examined have shown 
higher figures than this, and yet they can- 
not be graded as unsound for any other 
evidence of deterioration. Such meals 
and flours will not, however, continue free 
from abnormal odor or flavor for so long 
a period as flours of low acidity. 

There is still another angle from which 
the subject of corn keeping quality must 
be considered; nameiy, the grade. Indi- 
rectly this has been referred to. When 
two or more products of similar nature 
are produced from a cereal grain, they 
possess different keeping qualities. Cream 
meal keeps better than so-called standard 
meal, a lower grade product made at the 
same time. 

The flours from any cereal that will 
keep the best are those which have the 
lowest moisture, fat, ash, acidity and solu- 
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ble ape gg (sugars and -dextrins), 
ith wheat flour, high patents remain, 
whenever storage conditions are ; 
longest without: deterioration, while low- 
grades and red dogs are the shortest lived, 
excepting bran and the other offals. 

Frequent examinations of substitute 
flours and the — use of those that 
have any notable proportion of the outer 
cereal coats or germ, as evidenced by high 
fat and acidity, should be the rule, in 
order that such products may be conserved 
as human food. High-grade corn flour 
may be stored for months where conditions 
are not just the best, while a standard 
meal or a rye meal will allow only a few 
weeks’ storage. 

The ideal re + for all cereal flours 
is expressed by four things—dry, well- 
ventilated, cool and clean. Coolness means 
anything under 75 degrees. Dryness is 
most necessary. Dryness and 75 degrees 
will be better than a little dampness at 40 
degrees. 

A few words specially about rye flours 
may be said, although nearly all that has 
been said of the keeping qualities of corn 
flour refers with equal force to rye flours. 
Rye naturally has the lowest fat of all 
the cereals, and averages also lower in 
moisture content. From that standpoint 
its products should remain in sound con- 
dition longer than other cereals, but per- 
haps on account of the special tendency 
of the flour to absorb moisture from the 
air, due possibly to its peculiar dextrinous 
constituents or to the presence of more 
active enzymes than wheat flour, or for 
some other unknown reason, it does not 
keep so well as wheat products of similar 
grades. 

The special tendency of the “sticky ce- 
real” after baking to become moldy is 
well known. Nevertheless, high-grade rye 
flours do not go out of condition for four 
or five months except when damp or 
abused in some way. Acidity in high-grade 
rye flours exceeding .250 per cent is a 
danger signal. 

Keeping quality in milled cereal prod- 
ucts, then, may be thus summarized: Those 
materials which are made from dry, sound 
grain, and which contain minimum 
amounts of the branny and germ portions 
of the grain, as evidenced by low percent- 
ages of moisture, fat, acidity, soluble car- 
bohydrates and ash, will remain in good, 
edible condition the longest time. Flours 
and meals are longest preserved in dry, 
well-ventilated, cool and clean places of 
storage. 

Cuartes H. Bnrices, 
Of the Howard Wheat & Flour Testing 
Laboratory, Minneapolis. 





Arkansas Bakers’ Meeting 

The second annual convention of the 
Arkansas Baking Industrial Association 
was held at Jonesboro May 14-16. The 
meeting was very successful, and the at- 
tendance was large and representative. 

The convention was opened with an 
address by President Joseph Jung, of 
Little Rock. He reported that the organi- 
zation was in excellent condition. The 
reports of the secretary and treasurer 
were read, which showed a good increase 
in membership during the past year. 

S. F. McDonald brought greetings from 
the National Association of Master Bak- 
ers. He congratulated the association on 
the progress it had made the past year, 
and urged that the membership of every 
self-respecting baker in the state be se- 
cured in state associations and build 
up a great delegated National association 
with ample finances to do the big things 
that are yet possible and undone. 

Addresses were given by Gordon Mat- 
thews, county food administrator, Miss 
Ramona Martin, teacher of home eco- 
nomics and domestic science at the State 
Agricultural College, and John Kroutill, 
of the Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year 
were: James P. Hopkins, Jonesboro, presi- 
dent; George Riegler, Little Rock, vice- 
president; Errett Hamilton, Little Rock, 
secretary; Robert Kittleberger, Hot 
Springs, treasurer. 

One of the features of the convention 
was a bread demonstration given by the 
visiting bakers at a local plant. This dem- 
onstration was given primarily so that the 
hotels and housewives might secure suit- 
able formulas in order to save wheat. 

The 1919 convention is to be held at 
Fort Smith. 
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BAKERY NOTES 
A bakery in Gainsville, Fla., is making 
a loaf of ut flour. L. 
Camp ge, Iowa, is to have another 
company of bakers. 
T. 


N. Williams has closed his bakery 
at Eugene, Ore; 
Thee Royal Baking Co., Vancouver, 


Wash., has added two ovens. 

Birmingham’s modern bakery, Colum- 
bia, S. C., has increased its capital stock 
to $10,000. 

The Staedtler bakery, St. Joseph, Mo., 
burned recently. Loss on building and 
stock, $5,000. 

Henry B. Repp, a well-known retired 
baker of East Baltimore, Md., died re- 
ently, aged 80. 

The Reynolds Baking Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, has increased its capital stock to 
$100,000. 

The Canada Bread Co., Toronto, has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 1% per 
cent on its preferred stock. 

Martin DeVries, a retired well- 
known baker of Bowling Green, Ky., died 
recently, aged 64. 

Bakers of Galveston County, Texas, 
have Officially adopted the 12-0z loaf for 
the duration. of the war. 

The New Piedmont Baking Co., San 
I'rancisco, has sold its plant to Basile 
Bros. 

The Twin bakery, Yakima, Wash., will 
huild an addition to its plant. New mod- 
ern machinery will be installed. 

Frederick Hamel, proprietor De Luxe 
bakery, Dallas, Texas, has been interned 
by presidential warrant alleging him to 
he a dangerous alien enemy. 

In an effort at Spokane, Wash., to do 
away with basement bakeries, notice has 
heen served on a number of shops to 
secure quarters upstairs. 

The United States has leased the plant 
of the Grocers’ Bread Co., -Brockton, 
Mass., and will use it as a warehouse for 
the duration of the war. 

The Old Homestead bakery and Lang- 
endorf bakery, two of the leading bakeries 
in San Francisco, and the Golden Sheaf 
bakery, Berkeley, Cal., have been charged 
with having excess stocks of flour. 

A baker of Syracuse, N. Y., was recent- 
ly warned that if he continued making 
overweight bread, his license would be re- 
voked. The state food administrator ruled 
that the overweight was a waste, and a 
violation of the law. 

The Jones-Regan Co., pie bakers, De- 
troit, Mich., will dissolve. It is claimed 
that it is impossible to operate the plant 
under present conditions, The assets are 
given at $140,323, and the liabilities 
$76,000. 


Many Bakers Penalized 

The bakeries of Luigi Milone, Nicolo 
Mattera, Carman Chisuolo, Coasi Arena, 
Avent Bros., and Rosario Gormbino, all 
of Philadelphia, were ordered closed 
for periods of two to three weeks for 

. Violating the rules in regard to substitute 
flours. 

The Sanitary bakery, Charleston, Miss., 
Shelby Bread Co, and W. C. Cruise’s 
bakery, Shelby, Miss., Rosedale (Miss. ) 
Bread Co., Siever Bros. steam bakery and 
Delta steam bakery, Greenville, Miss., 
were ordered closed for one day for fail- 
ure to use the required amount of sub- 
stitutes, 

The National Baking Co. Detroit, 
Mich., was ordered to pay to the Red Cross 
$100 for baking white bread without sub- 
stitutes, 

The Hill Bread Co., Newark, N. J., was 
forced to close its plant for one week for 
not using sufficient substitutes. 

rank Gill~baker, Salida, Colo. was 
fined $500 for violating the food regula- 
leas The money was paid to the Red 

ross. 

The license of C. E. Bingham, baker, 
Glenwood Springs, Colo., was suspended 
for refusing to oeey the food ations. 





Max Platt, baker, Syracuse, N. Y., was 
ordered to close his bak for 24 hours 
for not using sufficient wheat flour sub- 


stitutes. It was also found that he car- 
ried an excess stock of wheat and rye 
flours, and he was ordered to sell all sur- 
plus flour at prices which prevailed at the 
time of purchase. 

\ugust Spall, baker, Rochester, N. Y., 
Was given the option of closing his. bakery 
for four days or give the Red Cross $100 
for violating the food regulations. He 
chose to elose his bakery. 

— 
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The Acme B Co., Capital City 
pew Co.,; and the cir Baking a 
arrisburg, Pa., were ordered to close for 
28 days for visletiog the food. lations. 
The: Stelzer” B e Cos umbus, 
Ohio; ‘was forced’ to close its™plant’ for 
two days for using only 15 per cent of 


wheat flour substitutes. 
The bakery of P. Ridblatt, Memphis, 
Tenn., was closed for one week, for fail- 


ure to make weekly reports. 

The Vienna bakery, Galveston, Texas, 
was closed one week, and was ordered to 
pay the Red Cross $100 for failure to 
furnish weekly reports. 

Charles Friedman’s bakery, Galveston, 
Texas, was closed for two weeks for in- 
fraction of the rules relating to bread 
weights. 

For excessive use of wheat flour, the 
Fox steam bakety, Galveston, Texas, was 
closed for one week and ordered to pay 
the Red Cross $100. 

The Graugnard bakery, Galveston, Tex- 
as, was ordered to close its plant for one 
week and pay the Red Cross $100. 

Nels Bendt, proprietor of the Home 
bakery, Laramie, Wyo., license revoked 
for 30 days for baking bread above the 
required weight, and using no substitutes 
in cakes and pastries. 

J. C. Lance, baker, Camp Chase, Ohio, 
had his license revoked for three days for 
violating the “50-50” rule. . 

The macaroni manufacturer’s license of 
Luigi Balsamo, Newark, N. J., has been 
revoked for the duration of the war for 
violation of the Food Administration rule 
limiting macaroni manufacturers to 70 per 
cent of the amount of flour used in the 
corresponding months of 1917, and for 
falsifying his invoices. 

The bakery of Reuter & King, Tiffin, 
Ohio, was closed two days for failure to 
use the required amount of substitutes. 

The bakeries of Richard H. Gehman, 
Mohnton, Pa., and Daniel C. Balthaser, 
Shoemakersville, Pa., were closed two 
weeks for violating the rules regarding 
wheat flour substitutes. 

A. Roederer, Denver, Colo., was ordered 
to close one week for not using the re- 
quired amount of substitutes. 

The bakery of F. W. Brandegger, Den- 
ver, Colo., was closed four days for oper- 
ating without a license. 

The bakery of Mellios & Tourtas, Bos- 
ton, was closed one week for failure to 
observe the food regulations. 

The bakery of Adolph Berube, Fall 
River, Mass., was clo: three and one- 
half days for violating the food regula- 
tions. He also was ordered to pay $50 
each to the Red Cross, Y.M.C. A. and 
Knights of Columbus. 

R. G. Heilig, Mount Joy, Pa:, has been 
ordered to close his bakery 30 days for 
violations of the food laws. 

The Elite bakery, Hastings 
forced to close three days for failure to 
use sufficient wheat flour substitutes. 

The bakeries of Adolph Hulcker and 
Crestline Baking Co., Crestline, Ohio, 
were closed two days for not using the 
required amount of substitutes. 

The Firenze bakery, San Francisco, 
and New Athens bakery, Oakland, Cal., 
were closed 15 days for failure to use suf- 
ficient substitutes. 

Hanson Bread Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, paid $200 to the Red Cross for 
violating the rules regarding the use of 
substitutes, 

J. F. Chaefer, Galveston, Texas, was 
ordered to close his bakery one week and 
pay the Red Cross $100 for failure to use 
the required amount of wheat flour sub- 
stitutes, 

For failure to use sufficient substitutes, 
L. Kellerman, Pittsburgh, Pa., was or- 
dered to close his bakery three days. 

For violating the food regulations, the 
bakeries of Coe Vranin, Vreiski & 
Sjibity, and the Blue Pond bakery, were 
closed two days. 





Bakery Bread Sales Increasing 

D. Ackermann, president Spokane 
(Wash.) Baking Co: Our volume of. busi- 
ness is larger now than ever before at this 
season of the year, which in our opinion, 
is caused by fact that the housewives 
have emote meter tn aoe bak- 
ing. It wi t saying that it is very 
difficult ie than to make a good loaf of 
bread when using 50 per cent substitutes 
for wheat flour, and that, no doubt, ac- 
counts for our 2 increase 


We do not ——— any difficulty in 
getting flour substitutes, as various ar- 


-the next cro 


, Neb., was” 


ticles are obtainable in unlimited quanti- 
ties. Our one difficulty is to obtain a suffi- 
cient amount of wheat flour to do us until 


The’ National. Bakers’ Service Board is 
doing a wondérful work with the bakers, 
and there has never been such close co- 
operation between our industry and the 
federal Food Administration as we have 
at the present time. All the bakers in this 
section are feeling very kindly toward the 
national board and we have practically no 
trouble out here as to bakers complying 
with all the rules and regulations of the 
Food Administration. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututnu, Mrinn., June 24.—Same condi- 
tion existed in flour last week as for the 
past month. Some buying interest was in 
evidence, operators being anxious to pick 
up any supplies mills might have avail- 
able. Mill stocks of wheat flour are near 
exhaustion, and practically no business 
was reported. P entra. orders have 
been well caught up on, and if wheat can 
be secured mills may be able to make 
minor sales to the general trade, although 
they are not offering for future delivery. 
Sales up to the new crop will be of a 
hand-to-mouth character. 

Buying interest in substitutes is slack. 
Supplies seem sufficient for current re- 
quirements. Consumers buy as sparingly 
as possible. 

e mill ground no wheat flour last 
week, but turned out some substitutes. 
The other worked only five days. Both 
are operating today. 

Mill maintained previous prices on 
durum. Little or nothing was done. 
Searcity of wheat to work on restricts 
mill in offering. Only occasional parcel 
or small-lot business is possible. 

Rye market was slow. voy news was 
favorable, and buyers seem holding off 
for possible price concessions. Some in- 
terest for immediate or near supplies. 
Sales light, and mostly local. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
4,260 bbls wheat flour and a total of 7,765 
of all kinds, or 22 per cent of capacity, 
against 16,685 bbls, or 46 per cent, the 
previous week, and 27,830, or 73 per cent, 
a year ago. 

Mills had but little feed for sale, with 
enough buying interest to keep market 
cleaned up. 

NOTES * 

There is no change in stocks of bonded 
grain carried in store. 

T. H. Hagen and John McLeod, Minne- 
apolis grain men, were on ‘change last 
week. 

B. Stockman, general manager for the 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., is expected 
home July 1. 

Hans Simon, of New York, was on the 
floor today meeting old friends and sizing 
up the grain situation. 

Good rains in western Montana and 
parts of Canada caused optimistic feeling 
regarding crop outlook. 

F. E. Lindahl, local manager of the 
Cargill Commission Co., has returned 
from a vacation in the East. 

The screenings market is devoid of life. 
Stocks are limited, but demand is poor, 
and holders are not pressing sales. 

All of the Argentine flaxseed recently 
received here by boat from Buffalo con- 
signed to Minneapolis has been shipped 
to destination. 


Receipts of wheat, Aug. 1 to date, do- 
mestic and bonded combined, 17,761,000 
bus, against 37,142,000 for the same period 
a year Total of all grain and flax- 
seed, 32,929,000 bus, compared with 64,- 
772,000. 


The Duluth Board of Trade has ap- 
inted E. N. Bradley, J. H. Ball, W. W. 
Bradbury and Garfield Meyer, also R. J. 
Nye, of Superior, as a committee to co- 


operate in facilitating the movement of. 


grain next fall and winter. 


Stocks of all grain are very low. Wheat 
is virtually cleaned out, and but little 
barley and oats are left. Fair stock of 
flaxseed is held in store, but if the report 
is true that a cargo will soon be sent east, 
supplies would show a substantial reduc- 
tion. Country movement light, and no 
improvement expected till new crop is 
ready to handle. Cash offerings of all 

were light. Coarse grains easier, 
on favorable crop reports. 
F. G. Carson. 
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Price of Bakery Supplies 
Current quotations, f.o.b. the following 
points, are given as below: 
{ * COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $8.45. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 Ibs $8.45. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1.58. 
Lard, tierces, Ib 27c, 
Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 9c. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Sugar, granulated, 100 Ibs $8.05. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, lb 22c. 
Lard, tierces, Ib 26c, 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $5.25. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $8.50. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $8.50. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 70c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 66c. 
Honey, strained, 60-lb cans 23c. 
Raisins, sultanas, lb in cases 12c. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 9c. 
SPOKANE,-. WASH. 
Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $7.95. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 Ibs $7.85. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, lb 22%c. 
Lard, tierces, lb 26%c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $4.25. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $6.50. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $9.50. 
Raisins, sultanas, lb in cases 11%c. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 10c. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $7.70. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1.70. 
Lard, tierces,. lb 26% @27c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $5@5.50. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $6. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $9@9.50. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 70c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 63c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans 25c. 
Raisins, sultanas, per Ib in cases 11% @11\%c. 
Raisins, seeded, per Ib in cases 9% @10c. 
Currants, lb in cases 25c. 
ST. LOUIS 
Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $7.90. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 Ibs $7.90. 
Cottonséed oil, tierces, Ib 21%c. 
Lard, tierces, lb 26%c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $5.50. 
Raisins, sultanas, lb in cases 12%c. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 12 %c. 
DULUTH 
Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $8.14. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon 24%c. 
Lard, tierces, lb 27c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $4.65 @4.75. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $4.75. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $8.75. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 72c. 
Raisins, sultanas, Ib in cases 15c. 
Raisins, seeded, 1b in cases 9%c. 


BOSTON 
Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $7.80. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1.06@1.10. 
Lard, tierces, lb 25% @26%c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $6. 
Canned peaches, 3-lb cans, doz $2.25 @3.25. 
Canned blueberries, 2-lb cans, doz $1.75. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 72c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, lb in cases 67c. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 12@13c. 


TORONTO, ONT. 
Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $9.06. 
Lard, tierces, Ib 32\%c, 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $4.50. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $7.75@8. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $7. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 75c. 
Raisins, Thompson, lb in cases 12c. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 10%c. 
Currants, Ib in cases 25c. 


Prices of Spring Patent and Wheat 
The following table gives the price of pat- 
ent flour per 196 Ibs in wood, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, as quoted by northwestern mills, and 
the closing price of No. 1 northern wheat at 
Minneapolis on June 21, and on approxi- 
mately the same date in other years: 





lnor Pat lnor Pat 
Year bu bbl Year u bbl 
2033. ..0% $2.14 *$9.65 1904..... $ .93 $4.70 
ee 2.70% 13.70 1903..... -80 3.95 
1916..... 1.09% 5.70 1902..... -75 3.55 
3036) 0. 1.27 6.40 1901..... 68 3.50 
1914..... -90% 4.55 1900..... -71 3.65 
1913..... -91% 4.90 1899..... -74 3.70 
1912..... 1,12 5.70 1898..... .90 4.70 
lS ee -98% 6.65 1897..... +72 3.75 
1910..... 1.06 5.25 1896..... -56 3.15 
1909..... 1.34 6.40 1895..... -76 4.00 
1908..... 1.09 5.25 1894..... -62 3.35 
1907..... .99 4.85 1893..... -59 3.45 
1906..... .83 4.15 1892..... .79 4.10 
1905..... 1.10 5.70 1891..... 1.00 4.90 


*War quality flour. 


Hard Winter Wheat and Flour Prices 

The following table gives the price of a 
95 per cent patent flour, per bbl, in jute, 
f.o.b. Kansas City, the closing price per bu 
of No. 2 hard wheat at Kansas City on June 
15, and on approximately the same date in 
other years: 





No.2 Pat- No. 2 Pat- 
Year hard ent Year hard ent 
oo) Bee $2.12 *$10.40 1908..... $ .93% .$4.20 
BOAT ckece 2.91% 13.10 1907-.... .94% 4.00 
2916..<.. -96% 4.50 1906..... 78% 3.35 
BORG ..cccs 1.15 5.26 1906..... 8 4.65 
BORG cee -91% 3.90 1904..... 88% 3.90 
> -89% 4.05 1903..... 72% 3.20 
|) Re 1.08% 4.80 1902..... 70% 3.05 
> ree -86% 3.90 1901..... 67% 3.00 
OC ar -99% 4.30 1900..... 66% 2.95 
1909..... 1.38 5.80 1899..... 72 3.20 


*War quality flour. 


Corn Sugar Prices 
Corn sugar is quoted at different points as 
follows, per 100 Ibs: 





New York ...... $6.25 Portland ....... .25 
Boston .......+. 6.25 San Francisco .. 6.25 
Philadelphia ... 6.35 Detroit ......... 6.50 
Pittsburgh ..... 6.45 Duluth ......... 6.58 
Baltimore ...... 6.36 Mobile ......... 6.37 
New Orleans ... 6.25 Indianapolis .... 6.50 
Louisville ...... 6.44 Toledo ......... 6.50 
Columbus ...... 6.50 Saginaw ........ 6.53 
Chicago ........ 6.50 Cincinnati ...... 6.45 
Minneapolis .... 6.57 Kansas City ....$6.60 
St. Louis ....... 6.44 Seattle ......... 6.2 
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CHICAGO, JUNE 22 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
Spring wheat, basis Chicago, 
SE-1D BOGE bis oscccevesscctse $10.20@10.80 
Minneapolis leading mill brands, 
to retail trade, 98-lb cotton... 10.40@10.80 


Winter wheat, 98-lb cotton...... 10.60@11.25 
Hard winter, 98-Ib cotton....... 10.50@11.25 
White rye patent, cotton ....... 10.00@10.40 


Standard barley flour, cotton... 
Standard corn flour, jute ....... 
Standard rice flour, per Ib ..........++. 9%c 

WHEAT—Offerings small. Demand good, 
Government prices are $2.17 for No. 2 red 
and No. 2 hard, and 8c less for No. 3 red 
and No. 3 hard; No. 1 northern, $2.20. 

CORN—Receipts below the average. In- 
dustrial demand good; white corn scarce. 
Sample grade, 60c@$1.20; No. 6 mixed, $1.20 
@1.40; No. 4 mixed, $1.43; No. 6 yellow, 
$1.23@1.35; No. 5 yellow, $1.45@1.55; No. 3 
yellow, $1.65; No. 6 white, $1.20@1.35; No. 
4 white, $1.65@1.72; No. 3 white, $1.83@1.85. 

OATS—Demand good from elevator inter- 
ests anxious to secure western billing. No. 
3 white, 78% @79%c; standards, 78% @79%c; 
No. 2 white, 78% @79%c. 

RYE—Supply light. Prices 2@3c lower. 
Receipts, 27,000 bus. No. 2 sold at $1.95. 

BARLEY—Prices 5c lower. Maltsters the 
principal buyers. Holders more disposed to 
sell. Sales ranged $1.05@1.24 for common to 
fancy. 

CORN GOODS Corn 
flour lower at $5.29 per 100 lbs; grits, $4.85; 
meal, $4.84. Food Administration’s analysis 
under which corn flour must be sold becomes 
effective July 1. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 








-~Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 


Flour, bblis..... 108 154 56 155 
Wheat, bus.... 22 426 46 486 
Corn, bus...... 1,715 2,090 502 902 
Oats, bus...... 1,951 2,092 740 2,061 
Rye, bus....... 27 5 

Barley, bus.... 260 253 27 120 





KANSAS CITY, JUNE 22 

FLOUR—Nominal quotations on adminis- 
tration 100 per cent are $10.25@10.50 bbi, in 
cotton %-bbl; 95 per cent, $10.35@10.65; 
low-grade, $8@9, in jute. 

MILLFEED—Bran, $1.60@1.65, nominally, 
per 100-lb sack; mill-run, $1.66@1.71; shorts, 
$1.70 @1.75. 

WHEAT—Sales today: hard wheat, No. 4, 
1 car at $2.07; mixed wheat, 1 car No, 2, 
$2.10. 

CORN—White, No. 2 $1.80@1.83, No. 3 
$1.70@1.73; mixed, No. 2 $1.57@1.59; No. 3 
$1.50@1.54; yellow, No. 2 $1.60@1.62, No. 
$1.52 @1.57. 

WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

oe --Shipments— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
Wheat, bus.. 18,900 355,050 1,350 171,450 
Corn, bus.... 515,000 173,750 450,900 210,000 


Oats, bus.... 105,400 79,900 112,500 105,000 
BVO, DUB. .cce  -ceece. seeve 3,300 ..... 
Barley, bus.. 1,400 9,800 18,200 4,200 
Bran, tons... 260 280 61,000 1,860 
Hay, tons.... 4,440 6,828 3,816 2,952 
Flour, bbis... 4,750 3,600 6,750 27,250 





MILWAUKEE, JUNE 22 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, 100 per cent war 
WATE 2 ob cb be kpenss voseerves $10.50@10.75 


Rye flour, pure white, cotton.... 10.00@12.10 
Rye flour, pure dark, cotton .... 8.10@ 9.00 
Kansas straight, cotton ........ 10.50 @11.00 
Barley flour, cottom .........65. @ 9.05 
Graham flour, cotton ........... @ 8.70 
Corn flour, cottom .......+.+++65 @10.50 


Corn meal, 100 Ibs, cotton ...... 4.50@ 5.00 
Oat flour, cotton .......-seeenee «eee »@12.35 

MILLFEED—Firm and scarce for wheat 
feeds; other grades dull. Standard bran, 
$32.95@36; standard fine middlings, $34.95@ 
36; rye feed, $49@50; oil meal, $50; hominy 
feed, $50@55; barley feed, $30@38,—all in 
100-I1b sacks. 

WHEAT—Prices were firm, with demand 
good from millers and shippers. Receipts, 13 
cars. No. 1 northern, $2.20@2.24; No. 2, $2.17 
@2.21; No. 3, $2.14@2.18 

BARLEY—Declined 6@10c. Receipts, 66 
cars. Maltsters were in the market early in 
the week, but later held off, and offerings 
were carried over on Saturday. No. 3, $1.20 
@1.28; No. 4, $1.10@1.27; feed and rejected, 
$1@1.20. 

RYE—Down bc. Receipts, 25 cars. Millers 
and shippers were in the market most of the 
time, but during the latter days there was 
little demand. No. 2, $1.90@1.93; No. 4, 
$1.85 @1.90. 

CORN—Prices unchanged. Demand was 
good from millers for white, and offerings 
sold readily. Shippers took other grades. 
Receipts, 82 cars. No. 3 yellow, $1.60@1.65; 
No. 4 yellow, $1.50@1.55; No. 3 mixed, $1.55 
@1.60; No. 3 white, $1.70@1.75. 

OATS—Advanced ic. Demand was good 


at all times, and offerings were taken each 


day. Receipts, 161 cars. Local industries 
were good buyers of heavy for milling pur- 
poses. Standard, 78%@79%c; No. 3 white, 
77% @79%c; No. 4 white, 77@78%c. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1918 1917 


1918 1917 
Flour, bbls... 23,100 18,700 28,300 9,234 
Wheat, bus.. 16,900 87,500 ..... 151,250 
Corn, bus.... 108,540 443,540 88,990 183,440 
Oats, bus.... 354,400 676,280 237,975 201,585 


Barley, bus.. 99,450 176,900 104,406 29,000 
Rye, bus..... 33,150 9,480 16,500 13,036 
Feed, tons.... 540 120 3,335 2,815 





DULUTH, JUNE 22 


FLOUR—Quotations in car or round ‘lots, 
f.o.b. mills today, per bbl, in 98-lb cottons, 
wood 20c per bbl more, ranged as follows: 
Standard war quality .......... $9.756@10.00 
Durum war semolina .......... 10.40@10.50 
Durum Clear .... cece cecseccecee sence 8. 
No. 2 straight rye ........eeeeee oon O10.26 
No. 5 white rye blend........+6+ «ss : 26 
No. 8 rye meal ....ccecceeceseee « Lil@ 9 25 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR WHEAT FLOUR 
OUTPUT 


By weeks ending on dates given: 
1918 bbls 1917 bbls 1916 bbls 
June 22. 4,260 June 23.27,830 June 24.16,850 
June 15.15,075 June 16.25,785 June 17.12,046 
June 8.15,830 June 9.25,725 June 10.19,510 
June 1. 9,680 June 2.18,100 June 8.16,380 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
June 15 78% @80% ...@... 100@120 
June 17 .... 77% @79% ° 100@122 
June 18 .... 78 @80 @ 100@122 
June 19 .... 75 @78 @ 100@122 
June 20 76% @78% @ 100@127 
June 21 .... 76% @78% @ 100@127 
June 22 74% @77% -@. 100@127 
June 23, 1917 64% @67% 220@ 225 80@135 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
June 22 (000’s arcane in bushels: 

cD estic——, -—Bonded——, 

1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 


Oats ....... 66 241 448 ... 284 86 
Rye ...sees 1 1 _ SA eee 
Barley ..... 66 58 365 14 30 81 
Flaxseed ... 243 693 1,380 1 12 133 


WHEAT—Elevators shipped nothing dur- 
ing the week. Mills received every car that 
arrived, so stocks in store remain unchanged 
from June 15. Supplies are virtually cleaned 
up. With mills being given all receipts, there 
is no possibility of elevators getting any stock 
before the new crop. 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 

Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 

Saturday (June 22), at Duluth-Superior, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

r-—Receipts——, -—Shipmrents—, 

Wheat— 1918 1917 1916 1918 7917 1916 


Spring ..... 20 109 324 ee 339 404 
Durum .... 1 23 294 ee 563 262 
Water .cs0 * ie ee ee oe o° 207 
White ..... os oT oe oe os 2 
Totals ... 21 132 618 -- 892 876 
OD oc sccce 3 33 15 8 60 3 
Bonded 2 oe 520 3 
BS occvtce 1 30 1 
Barley ..... 1 22 128 45 40 
Bonded oe ee 9 o° 69 42 
Flaxseed ... 8 16 138 114 238 4 
Bonded .. .. 1 ee ee 3 oe 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, June 22 
(000’s omitted), in bushels, and receipts by 
weeks ended Saturday: Receipts by 

-~ Wheat stocks—, ———grade——,, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor 
1 nor, 2 nor 2 230 3,217 9 34 «6192 
2 dk nor . 


3 dk nor ee +» 276 3 1 42 
All other 

spring ... 1 379 1,749 11 64 170 
1 amb dur 
2 amb dur 
1 dur, 2 dur 
3 amb dur } 
3 dur 
All other 

durum ... 4 
1, 2 dk wnt 
1, 2 hd wnt ee oe ee oe os es 
All other 

Wimter 1... 66 1 442 oe 2 29 
White ..... oe ee 9 ee 4 


25 3,858 2 18 152 


Totals ... 7 635 9,550 30 140 769 


FLAXSEED—Small business transacted 
this week, but undertone of market very 
strong. Only light offerings were noticeable, 
and any bidding for supplies readily ad- 
vanced prices. New-crop issues are stronger 
in comparison with July delivery. This was 
due to demand caused by dry weather reports 
from western Montana and Canada and fear 
that this may reduce acreage and final yield. 
Early sown flaxseed is generally reported in 
fine condition, but that put in late does not 
seem to be doing well. Immediate rains in 
many districts would be beneficial to Crop. 

Supplies here and at Winnipeg are decreas- 
ing. Local stock this week decreased 105,- 
000 bus, now being 243,000. Shipping active. 
Situation tightening, and ideas as to prices 
firming. Spot No. 1 closed at July price to 
lc under; to arrive, le under July. July 


closed pase higher than June 15; fall months, 
22% @2 
RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


lose—— 


co C 
Opening June 23 
Junel7?7 High Low June 22 1917 
July ..$3.96% $4.00 $38.87% $3.99% $3.13 
Sept... 38.63 8.87 3.58 3.87 3.13 
Oct. .. 3.59 3.82 3.55 3.82 2.86 


TOLEDO, JUNE 22 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent, regu- 
lation 98’s, cotton, f.o.b. mill, $10@10.70. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton, f.0.b. Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran 
Mixed feed 





+ « -$32.05@34.00 





s' - 34.65 @36.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bag: «vee + @49.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.. -@ 9.00 
WHEAT—Receipts, 16 a, rl contract; 
year ago 16, 6 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 64 cars, 12 contract; year 
ago 36, 33 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 39 cars, 17 contract; year 
ago 10, 6 contract, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r-Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
Wheat, bus.. 15,700 18,000 000 13,300 
Corn, bus.... 75,000 42,000 28,500 8,400 
Oats, bus.... 60,000 15,200 51,400 6,000 


ST. LOUIS, JUNE 22 


FLOUR—Hard winter 100 per cent, $11@ 
11.75 bbl, jute. Soft winter 100 per cent, 
$10.50@11, jute or cotton. Straight rye flour, 
$10@10.40; white, $11@11.25, jute. Rice 
flour, $9.25@9.40 per 100 Ibs, cotton. Barley 
flour, $9@9.60 bbl. 

MILLFEED—Government prices on wheat 
feed: bran, 38 per cent of average cost, bulk, 
basis at mill; $1.25 ton over for mixed feed, 
and $2 over for shorts, standard middlings, 
gray middlings, flour middlings and red dog. 
Oat feed, $16.50 ton; kiln-dried corn bran, 





WHEAT—Government prices. Receipts, 25 
cars, against 26. 

CORN—Declined 2@8c. Receipts, 295 cars, 
against 208. Demand fair. Closing prices: 
No. 1 corn, $1.55; No. 2 corn, $1.53@1.55; 
No. 5 corn, $1.28; No. 6 corn, $1.20; No. 2 
yellow, $1.59@1.60; No. 3 yellow, $1.55; No. 
4 yellow, $1.50; No. 5 yellow, $1.45; No. 6 
yellow, $1.30; No. 2 white, $1.90@1.95; No. 
3 white, $1.83@1.86; No. 4 white, $1.60; No. 
5 white, $1.28@1.50; No. 6 white, $1.40. 

CORN GOODS—Corn meal, in 100-lb sacks, 
+4 cream meal, $4.30; grits and hominy, 
4.70. 


OATS—Receipts, 192 cars, against 168. 
Prices unchanged, and demand fair. Closing 
prices: No. 3 white, 78% @79%c; No. 2 mixed, 
74@7bc. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Receipts—, -Shipments— 

1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbls... 48,100 652,280 48,790 87,460 
Wheat, bus.. 37,800 284,670 37,250 338,760 
Corn, bus.... 410,119 399,600 160,130 254,920 
Oats, bus.... 328,000 571,200 351,660 389,810 
Rye, bus..... 2,200 BAGO nccce § cccce 
Barley, bus.. 8,000 12,800 5,650 6,350 


BUFFALO, JUNE 22 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’ 2. ae 
Sp 










loads: 

Spring wheat ... hi ve. io, 34 
Low-grade ... ++ @ 
Rye, No. 1 ;. "9.35@ 9. 44 
Rye, straight ........5see-e00. 9.10@ 9.25 
TENT SUED. ooo 0.0 6000s comarine 8.90@ 9.80 
Corn flour, white ............+. + eee © @10.26 
Corn flour, yellow ....... e-0vecee @ 9.70 
CERES. TO nc 6c eects ccetecens @10.20 

Sacked 

Spring bran, per ton ........... $34.25 @35.20 
Standard middlings, per ton ... 36,25@36.80 
Barley bran, sacked, per ton.... 32.00@34.00 


Barley mixed feed, per ton...... 38.00@40.00 
Barley middlings, per ton ...... 48.00@50.00 
Rye middlings, sacked, per ton. 60.00@51.00 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton... 53.00@58.00 


Hominy feed, white, per ton.... 55.00@60.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 95.00@98.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... 64.00 @68.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ........ +» 69.00@71.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ............ - @50.37 


Cottonseed meal, 36 per cnt. ton bi. 100 @52. 00 


Oil meal, per ton, carloads. 49.00@50.00 
= oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, ‘net, 

puedees ss sd dser sesécees @..... 
Oat ‘natn reground, sacked, ton. -@15.00 


WHEAT—The few cars of winter wheat 
sold to millers on arrival at the fixed prices. 
No. 1 white, $2.26; No. 2 white, $2.23; No. 1 
ed, $2.28; No. 2 red, $2.25; No. 3 wheat 6c, 
No. 4 wheat 9c, No. 56 wheat 12c, under No. 
1, New York export. 

CORN—Little movement here, but very 
light offerings of desirable stuff. The ele- 
vators contain a large quantity of kiln-dried 
low-grade corn for which no bids can be 
obtained. Closing: No. 3 yellow, $1.70@1.73; 
No. 4 yellow, $1.55@1.60; No. 5 yellow, $1.40 
@1.50; No. 6 yellow, $1/20@1.40,—on track, 
through billed. 

OATS—Receipts were light, and there was 
sufficient demand to take all the offerings on 
track. Closing prices were 1%c higher than 
last week. No. 2 white, 85c; standard, 84\%c; 
No, 3 white, 84%c; No. 4 white, 82%c,—on 
track, through billed, Store oats sold at 
85c for No. 2 white and 84%c for standard, 
through billed. 

BARLEY—No demand here, and no offer- 


+ 34.10@35.15 © 


ings except a few cars, which are held at 
$1.50 @1.60. 

RYE—Sales of No. 2 were at $2@2.04, and 
market closed with offerings at $2.02, on 
track, through billed. 


NEW YORK, JUNE 22 

FLOUR—Quiet, pending issuance of new 
rules by the Food Administration. Mills are 
desirous of offering new-crop flour and buy- 
ers are anxious to purchase, but the whole 
situation is in a state of suspense. Receipts, 
185,929 bbls. Quotations were only nominal! 
at $10.75@11.20 for springs and $10.90@11.20 
for Kansas, in jute. 

RYE FLOUR—Dull, trade seeming to have 
very little interest. Prices ranged $10.20@ 
11,50, jute. 

BARLEY FLOUR—Stocks low, with light 
demand. Quotations were $7.90@10, in 98-ib 
cotton sacks, 

CORN GOODS—Stocks plentiful and, owing 
to limited demand, are moving slowly. Gen- 
eral quotations: yellow bolted meal, per 100 
lbs, $5.10; white, $5.45. Some spot stuff was 
offered at more than 50c under these levels. 

RICE FLOUR—In good demand at about 
9% @10%c Ib. ‘ 

WHEAT—Movement very light. Receipts, 
7,000 bus. 

CORN—On good crop prospects, suffered a 
decline, and the whole situation seemed 
weak. Kiln-dried for 10-day shipment: No. 
3 yellow, $1.79%; No. 4 yellow, $1.76. Re- 
ceipts, 194,600 bus. 

OATS—Firm early in week, byt eased off 
at the close in sympathy with corn. Favor- 
able crop reports, following some alarm at 
reports of damage by high temperatures, 
changed the attitude of the trade perceptibly. 
Quotations: No. 2 white, 87c; No. 3 white, 
86%c; No. 4 white, 85% @8éc. Receipts, 
410,000 bus. 


PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 22 
FLOUR—Receipts, 4 bbis and 12,898,725 
lbs in sacks. Quotations, to arrive, per 196 
lbs, packed in 98-lb cotton sacks: 








Winter 100 per sent ............ $11.00 @11.50 
Kansas 100 per cent ............ 11.15 @11.50 
Spring 100 per cent ............ 10.75 @11.00 


WHEAT—Firmly held. Receipts, 4,119 
bus; stock, 14,132. Quotations, car lots, in 
export elevator, government standard inspec- 
tion: 

Standard prices: No. 1 northern spring, 
$2.27; No. 1 hard winter, $2.27; No. 1 durum, 
$2.27; No. 1 hard white, $2.27. 

No. 1 red winter, $2.27; soft,. $2.25; No. 2 
red winter, $2.24; soft, $2.22. 

RYE FLOUR—Quiet but steady. Offerings 
ample. Quotations: $10@11.50, as to quality, 
per 196 lbs, either in wood or sacks. 

BARLEY FLOUR—Freely offered, dull and 
barely steady. Quotations: to arrive, on a 
basis of $9@10 per bbl, in sacks. 

CORN—Firm and 2@3c higher under light 
offerings, but trade slow. Receipts, 114,224 
bus; stock, 511,554. Quotations, car lots for 
local trade: No. 2 yellow, $1.73@1.75; No. 3 
yellow, $1.68@1.70 

CORN PRODUCTS—Demand light anid 
market weak, particularly on the lower 
grades, which are freely offered. Some kinds 
a shade lower. Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-1b scks 

Granulated yellow meal, fancy..$4.10@4.30 

Granulated white meal, ‘fancy. oe c6ee @4.95 


Yellow table meal, fancy........ 4.00@4. 25 
White table meal, fancy ........ ....@4.95 
Ordinary ground meal ..........+ «+»-»@4.00 
White corn flour, fancy ........... eee » @5.50 
Yellow corn flour, fancy .......... oes -@5.50 


5 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks..... ....@4.95 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases..... +» @2.75 
OATS—tTrade quiet, but éfineines very 
light and market firm and 3c higher. Re 


ceipts, 120,307 bus; stock, 344,080. Quota- 
tions: 

Be B BPI ds cd eas coms cecicssce 88 @8&8% 
Standard white ............e005 87% @88 
on he | es Roe Sera re ee 86% @87 
SOO. 4 WORD a cic Ke ndesccséetneis 85 @86 


OATMEAL—A shade firmer in sympathy 
with raw material. Offerings and demand 
moderate. Quotations: ground oatmeal, bb!, 
$10.75; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, bbl, $9.65 
@9.90; patent, cut, bbl, $10.85@12.35; pear! 
barley, in 100-lb sacks, as to size and qua!- 
ity, $5.80@8.80. 





BALTIMORE, JUNE 22 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-1) 
cottons: 


Spring, Liberty grade .......... $10.10 @11.10 
Winter, Liberty grade .......... 10.25 @10.50 
Hard winter, Liberty grade .... 10.10@11.1° 
Rye flour, pure and blended..... 8.00 @10.00 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ blended patent....... «eee - @11.30 
City mills’ winter patent ....... F -@11.20 
City mills’ 100 per cent straight. .....@11.1° 


MILLFEED—No market; mills spemopolix- 
ing the limited demand as jobbers. Nomin:! 
quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $32.75@38; spring middlings, $34.75” 
39.75; soft winter bran, $33.50@38.50; soft 
winter middlings, $35.50 @ 40.50, 

WHEAT—Unchanged; movement light, de- 
mand constant. Receipts, 12,447 bus; stock, 
11,048. Closing prices: No. 2 red, $2.24; No. 
2 soft, $2.22. 

CORN—Lower; demand and movement 
small. Receipts, 55,135 bus; exports, 69,614: 
stock, 463,389. Closing prices: near-by con- 
tract, for export, $1.55; domestic No. 3 ye!- 
low, track, $1.65@1.70; range for the week of 





ont bet OR Pe 
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June 26, 1918 


southern white, yellow and mixed, $1.58@ 
1.90;-near-by yellow cob, bbl, $7. 50@7. 76. 

OATS—Stronger; movement and demand 
large. Receipts, 192,364 bus; exports, 822,499; 
stock, 1,182,716. Closing prices: contract No. 
2 white clipped, for export, 84c, nominal; 
standard white, 85% @86c; No. 3 white, 85 
@85%e. 

RYE—Steadier; demand tame, movement 
increasing. Receipts, 42,359 bus; stock, 136,- 
550. Closing prices: contract No. 2 western 
for export, $1.92; range of market for the 
week, including bag lots from adjacent ter- 
ritory, $1.40@1.95 


BOSTON, JUNE 22 

FLOUR—A small amount of 100 per cent 
patents were reported sold during the week 
at $10.65 bbl, in sacks, but no general de- 
mand, and no other offerings. 

MILLFEED—Market dull and nominal. No 
wheat feeds offered, and only an occasional 
car of other feed. Barley feed is quoted at 
$38.50; rye feed, $53@54; stock feed, $50; 
hominy feed, $54.40; gluten feed, $49.79; oat 
hulls, reground, $20,—all in 100’s. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—A better demand 
for white corn flour, with sales at $4.90@5.75 
per 100 lbs, in sacks. White corn meal, $4.35 
a5; granulated, $4.45@4.50; bolted, $4.40@ 
4.45; feeding, $3.35@3.45; cracked corn, $3.45 





@3.55; hominy grits and samp, $4.70,—all 
in 100’s. 
SUBSTITUTES—Oatmeal is higher, with 


a quiet demand at $5 per 90-lb sack for 

rolled and $5.75 for cut and ground. Rye 

flour, in sacks, is quoted at $9.75@10.75 per 

196 lbs for straight, with rye meal at $4.75 

@5.10 per 100 lbs, in sacks. Barley flour, 

$9.25@11 per 196 lbs, in sacks, 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 

c-Receipts—, -—Stocks—, 
19 1918 1917 


eo 
— 
J 
— 
«a 


1 
-*53,115 21,307 


Flour, bbig....*53,115 21,307 ..... «sesee 
Wheat, DUB... cscce setes 4,447 167,893 
Corn, bus... 2,500 1,100 191,996 8,920 
Oats, bus..... 174,800 41,769 314,322 468,525 
Rye, BWBeseds seesis” esses 16,023 2,542 
Barley, bus.. |) See 212,538 ..... 
Millfeed, tons. 5 GO sees resee 
Corn migGl, DRED SiO4O. odode « csecd seves 
Oatmeal, cases BOO asatc. Atece® sivce 
Oatmeal, sacks 2,760 ..... ©  €66e% 


*Includes 44,050 bbis for onber. 

Exports from the port of Boston during the 
week ending June 22 were 100,000 bus oats. 
Exports of flour during May, 192,541 140-lb 
sacks; since Jan. 1, 1,036,250 sacks. 





MINNEAPOLIS, JUNE 25 

Quotations today by ,Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per bbl in 98-lb cottons, in 
wood 20c more, were within the following 
range: 

Standard 100 per cent flour.......$9.60@9.70 

Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam or United Kingdom ports. 

Durum flour quotations, per bbl, in 98-Ib 
cottons, f.0,.b. Minneapolis, today (June 25), 
were: 

War seMmoOlina ....sceeeeeevecsecs $9.50@9.55 
MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1918 1917 1916 19156 


June 29... seese + 170,360 351,740 261,705 
June 22... 269,275 215,180 330,700 289,405 
June 16... 255,860 279,800 300,960 320,785 
June 8.... 223,095 251,340 222,736 286,190 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1917 1916 1915 
June 29.06 ssevee 27,815 36,250 4,130 
June 22... 17,120 62,745 18,670 8,020 
June 15... 19,096 65696 4,810 9,515 
June 8.... 8,326 61,880 19,195 9,770 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis and 


Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week a- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1998 1917 1918 1917 
Apr. 6. 66 or eae 113, me 200,610 >is 11,140 
Apr. 13. 6657,6265 99,610 220,460 1,646 355 
Apr. 20. 65 87, 625 82, 710 238,000 9, 766 2,395 
Apr. 27. 65 57,625 93,610 242,995 2,890 1,550 
May 4. 65 57,626 139,766 247,815 6,060 1,545 
May 11. 65 67,625 125,180 233,836 905 355 
May 18. 64 67,125 135,676 231,640 pee 355 
May 25. 64 67,126 107,923 222,630 9,0 000 
June 1, 64 57,125 111,465 207,460 4, O58 . 000 
June 8, 62 66,175 141,130 202,210 5,725 205 
June 15, 68 65,475 127,230 148,330 8,655 620 
June 22, 46 42,876 105,120 129,505 7,620 ae 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (June 26), for prompt shipment (14 
days), per 2,000 lbs, in 100-Ib sacks, were 
reported as follows by brokers: 


June 25 Year ago 
Bran ...c<ieweneen 34.15 @34.75 $27.50@ 28.00 
Stand. middlings.. 36. — 45 33.00@34.00 
Flour middlings.. 42.50 @ 43.50 


R. dog, 140-Ib jute 35. rt fy 00 47.00 @ 48.00 
The Boston basis of prices for millfeed is 
given below, per ton, in 100-I1b sacks: 

June 25 Year ago 
-$40.15@40.75 $32.75 @33.25 
Stand. middlings.. 41.15@42.75 38.25@39.26 
Flour middlings. . -@. 47.75 @ 48.75 
R. dog, 140-Ib scks ‘i. 62@42. ‘00 52.25 @53.25 

CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
het to jobbers, f.0.b. peieenee lis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibst.. . -$60.00@60.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 59.00@659.50 
No, 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 58.50@59.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst....' 58.00@58.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-1b sacks. 45.00@ 46.00 


Standard bran... 





White corn meal, OREO 8.60@ 9.00 
Corn meal, yellow* ...... 6 \. 

Rye flour, white® .......e-ce+es 9.65 @ 10.65 
Rye flour, pure medium straight* 9.40@ 9.45 
Rye flour, pure dark®-.......+- a @ 7.00 
Barley flour, 98-lb cottons ...... 10@ 9.45 
Buckwheat f flour, bbI® .......... 18. 560@14.00 
Whole wheat flour, bbi* ........ 9.80@10.30 
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Graham, standard, bbl* ........ 2 et 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood ..........+ 

Mini r Vese vice see 
Elevator eget. oa éoce Em H+ 44 20-00 


Buckwheat screenin, Ses > in + 40. HY +H 
Recleaned buckwheat dbreedings 45.00@50. 90 
Flaxseed scréenings, tom ....... 16.00@20.00 
Can, black seed screenings, tor. . ” oe ney 
Oil cake, 2,000 lbs « o@ ewes 
Oil meal, 2,000 Ibs, Too- ib ‘sacks? . «++» @61,00 

*Per bbl in sacks. fCar-lot prices. Less 
than car lots, $1@1.25 per ton additional. 
tIn sacks, 


Minneapolis and Duluth Wheat Prices 
Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth are as follows: 





No. 1 No. 2 
Dark northern spring........ $2.21 $2.18 
Northern spring ........ coos BAT 2.14 
MOG GPTIME oc cciccccccces «+ 3.16 2.12 
Red spring humpback ....... 2.07 2.04 
Amber durum .......-.00566 2.21 2.18 
DUFUM cccccdcccccivess doves BAT 2.14 
TROG, GUPUME so ccccccveesecaces 2.10 2.07 
Dark hard winter ........... 2.21 2.18 
Hard winter ......ee..ee00+. 2.17 2.14 
Yellow hard winter ..... esee 2.18 2.10 
Red winter .......ccceceeees 2.17 2.14 


Wheat lower than No. 2 sells on sample, 
and price is fixed by the Grain Corporation. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 

Saturday were: June 23 
June 22 June 15 1917 


Wheat, bus .....1, ae? & 190 -1,433,800 1,245,330 


Flour, bbis ...... 865 12,220 11,648 
Millstuff, tons ... “399 735 671 
Corn, bus ..... a 212,220 155,520 
Oats, bus ....... 409,700 183,520 
Barley, bus ° 216,580 217,000 
Rye, bus ....... < 37,000 46,000 
Flaxseed, bus ... 105,060 142,000 





Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 





ing Saturday were: June 23 

June 22 June 15 1917 
Wheat, bus ..... 277,300 128,700 738,270 
Flour, bbis ...... 339,998 355,995 234,477 
Millstuff, tons .. 13,036 13,341 13,792 
Corn, bus ......,. 194,310 109,200 105,090 
Oats, bus ....... 651,900 458,640 1,372,700 
Barley, bus...... 226,300 279,680 267,900 
Rye, bus ........ 74,880 90,090 56,580 
Flaxseed, bus .. 5,350 4,320 1,000 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 








ted): June 23 June 24 
June 22 — 15 1917 1916 

No. 1 hard ..... ‘ ‘ 159 508 
No. 1 northern. ° eee 378 2,605 
No. 2 northern.. .. e eee 206 8=61,851 
Other grades ... ... eee 1,979 3,500 
Totals ...... «os 62 50 2,723 8,464 
Im 1918 w.ccees 3,165 3,572 ee caer re 
In 1914 ......- ,544 10,586 Pee” Weve 
In 1913>....... 15,283 15,621 © e6oe3 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


June Corn Oats Rye Barley 
18. 155 @165 75 78 198@200 92@124 
19. 155 @165 76% @78% 198@200 96@128 
20. 155 @165 6 @78 198@200 100@1382 
21. 155 @165 75% @78% 196@198 100@132 
22. 155 @165 Myth 4b te 193@195 100@132 


24. 150 @160 74 @75 174@176 90@128 

25* 167% @168% 64% @65% 228@230 93@137 
*1917. 

COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 

Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 

in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 

June 23 June 24 June 26 

June 22 June15 1917 1916 1915 


Corn .... 427 514 2 13 60 
Oats .... 334 380 862,183 +=, 097 172 
Barley .. 568 647 303 130 98 
Rye .... 121 132 34 48 5 
Flaxseed. 41 48 142 53 39 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and pte for six days were: 
r—Mpis—, —Duluth—, Winnipeg 





1918 1917 {918 1917 1918 1917 

June 19 .... 125 133 3 15 127 305 
June 20 .... 180 192 7 13 49 471 
June 21 .... 163 161 4 18 109 585 
June 22.... 261 166 1 34 187 610 
June 24.... 391 375 1 5 59 412 
June 26 .... 148 121 5 6 147 898 
Totals.. 1,268 1,148 21 91 628 3,281 





Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 

June 25.—Corn at Minneapolis held steady 
all week until Monday, when prices broke 5c 
bu under the influence of heavy arrivals. 
Demand throughout was of a consumptive 
character, the limited choice offerings being 
taken by millers and the remainder by feed- 
ers. Millers are drawing on the Southwest 
for their requirements of white corn, but as 
soon as the wheat crop begins to move there, 
it is felt that all the available equipment will 
be used for wheat, and that corn will no 
longer be obtainable for shipment to the 
Northwest. No. 8 yellow corn is quoted at 
Minneapolis at $1.50@1.60 bu. 

Oats are in pretty good request, with prices 
holding firm. Aside from the demand, mar- 
ket is upheld by reports of damage to grow- 
ing crop in the Northwest and Canada. Some 
have it that oats in a good many districts 
are suffering from drouth, and the indicated 
yield is beitig reduced Heavy oats are 
scarce, and command a sharp premium. New 
oats are being offered for 10-day shipment at 
Kansas City. 

After holding firm all week and advancing 
8c from low point, barley broke 10@20c bu 
Monday. The weakness was caused by lack 
of demand and thé feeling that new-crop bar- 
ley would soon be on the market. Milling 
inquiry was fair throughout the week for the 
better grades of barley, whfle feeders and 
others were in eviderice most of the time. 
The range for the week was 90c@$1.24 bu. 


Rye also was very weak Monday, declining 
19c bu. The nearness of the new crop and 
the fact that millers have withdrawn from 
the market caused the weakness.. There is 
no shipping demand to speak of, and nothing 
to bolster up the market. Rye for the week 
moved within a range of $1.74@2 bu. 


Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, June 24.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 
weeks ending on the following dates, were: 
June 23 June 24 








Destination— June 22 June 15 1917 1916 
London ........ 10 24 
Liverpool ...... "9 14 ‘i 22 
Glasgow ....... 4 10 13 54 
Lent . Seis ces % ve 49 20 
eee 9 oe 6 1 
Bristol ........ ee 10 17 2 
Cararmm sv.cecs. a6 4 4 ee 
Belfast ........ se ae e% 10 
Bordeaux 11 ee os 
} So Re Sr ee ee 
Nantes ........ es 
Marseilles . 44 
Rotterdam ..... os 3 
Christiania .... .. oe ee 1 
Copenhagen .... .. + oe 3 
Bergen ........ a ee on 20 
Genoa ....-.+++ 13 27 ee es 
Gibraltar ...... 39 aie os 130 

MBE Siecdiceds ws es 19 13 
Beeyett is ccctec es ee aT . 12 ee 
San Domingo .. .. de 16 2 
Other W. L’s... .. ee 30 18 
Cen. America .. .. we és 16 
pW eee ad ds 16 5 
Other 8, A. .... .- es 25 11 
B. N. America. . ee «s 1 
py See es es 6 25 
Others ........ és ee 14 we 

Totals ....... 346 86 228 425 





Exports for Week Ending June 15, 1918 











Wheat Corn Flour Oats 
From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York... 17,000 68,000 79,000 77,000 
Pe ae Me a ek ee rey 000 
Baltimore .. ..... 79,000 ws... 1,000 
FOO. ROWER v.0ss “pisces « 7,000 oar. 000 
Tots., wk. 17,000 148,600 86,000 1,811,000 
Prev. wk. ..1,163,000 3,989,000 124,000 1,671,000 
U. K’gdom.. 17,000 68,000 48,000 
Continent.... «.... 79,000 38,000 
Totals .... 17,000 148,000 86,000 ...... 





Summary of U. 8. and Canadian Exports 
July ito Same time 
June 15, 1918 last year 





Wheat, bus 52,107,000 245,339,000 
Flour, bbis. 6,893,000 11,843,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 78,625,000 298,631,000 
Comm, BOR .cccccroves 22,760,000 48,614,000 
Cate, BOR 2c cccce coon 89,706,000 101,360,000 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in‘ the United States 





in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r June 22 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 

Baltimore 6 1,254 40 38 
Boston ...... 4 182 450 16 «6.213 
Buffalo ..... ++. 1,062 1,488 7 94 
Chicago .... 20 4,302 2,251 413 261 
Detroit ..... 24 84 89 BO ioe 
Duluth ..... 7 ees 65 1 66 
Galveston ... 1 22 eee See 17 
Indianapolis. 18 779 145 e's ove 
Kansas City. 42 1,343 616 GF eee 
Milwaukee... 4 676 114 27 54 
Minneapolis. . 51 427 284 121 568 
New Orleans. 5 223 3,264 +... 1230 
Newp. News. ote ain 398 
New York... 24 633 1,438 7 670 
Omaha ..... eee 609 588 4 23 
Peoria ...... 33 291 223 —Ci ss 2 
Philadelphia. 14 508 373 46 178 
St. Louis ... ies 337 406 3 62 
Toledo ...... 10 118 193 58 164 
Lakes ...... 128 dae 

Totals..... 563 12,065 13,639 776 2,520 


, 1918 509 12,720 16,760 933 3,089 
, 1917 15,659 3,543 11,477 663 1,417 
June 24, 1916 42,647 7,768 14,066 501 1,940 
June 26, 1915 10,194 6,473 65,993 341 943 
Changes for the week: Increase—Wheat, 
54,000 bus. Decreases—Corn, 655,000 bus; 
oats, 3,171,000; rye, 157,000; barley, 569,000. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended June 
21, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





or See Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Cc. Be ses i cdews 153 87 27 82 
mepire 30 epee og 27 198 35 31 
Consolidated ..... 20 125 16 46 
Ogtivie .......... 254 105 30 oe 
Western ......... 6 84 26 44 
Grain Growers ... 5 703 64 oes 
Fort William .... 9 341 46 15 
Bastern ......... 23 51 15 $v2 
i Ti Be oo diwnedes 62 431 38 26 
Northwestern .... 88 197 1 6s 
Can. Northern ... 142 848 192 38 
Can. Govt. ....... 73 657 24 42 
Thunder Bay .... 85 766 61 4 
Sask. Co-op. ....: 177 202 22 42 
Dav. & Smith ... 22 266 80 ca 
Totals ......... 1,128 5,067 683 325 
Year ago ........ 6,642 65,771 341 1,016 
Receipts ......... 815 217 41 31 
Rail shipments .. 66 38 55 ~~ 
Lake shipments. 746 53 35 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 3 No. 1C. W...... 5 
No. 1 northern.. 430 No. 2 C. W...... 717 
No. 2 northern.. 145 No. 3 C. W...... 468 
Ex. 1 feed ...... 1,276 


No. 3 northern.. 171 
4 
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Flaxseed and Products 

Minneapolis linseed mills report an abnor- 
mally brisk demand for linseed oil meal. 
Sales by most linseed mills are running way 
ahead of other years at this time. Minne- 
apolis mills are fairly well supplied with fiax- 
seed, having recently received a round ship- 
ment from Argentina, Mills are handicapped 
in operation somewhat by scarcity of labor, 
and few are operating over 50 per cent ca- 
pacity. It is expected that linseed oil meal 
will be a pretty scarce commodity in an- 
other month. 

Oil meal is quoted nominally by Minneap- 
olis mills at $51 ton here, but it is claimed 
that this price is being cut $1@1.50 by some. 

Raw linseed oil is quoted at $1.60 gallon 
in car lots, f.0.b. Minneapolis. Demand is 
brisk, some say better than at any time on 
this crop. Heavy orders placed with paint 
manufacturers for government account have 
strengthened the market somewhat. 

* * 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


e—Mple— ——Duluth——_,, 


Track Toarr. Track July Oct. 
June 18....$3.89 3.89 3.91 3.92 3.59% 
June 19.... 3.92% 3.92% 3.93% 3.94 3.64 
June 20.... 3.94% 3.94% 3.95% 3.95% 3.68 
June 21.... 3.95 3.95 3.96 8.96% 3.71% 
June 22.... 3.98 3.98 3.99 3.99% 3.82 
June 24,... 3.93% 3.93% 3.94% 3.95 3.77 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

o—Receipts——, -———In store—, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
Minneapolis. 210 142 88 41 142 53 
Duluth ..... 8 16 13 243 605 1,513 


Totals.... 218 158 102 284 1747 1,566 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 

neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1917, to June 
22, 1918, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

o—Receipts—, -Shipments— 

1917-18 1916-17 1917-18 1916-17 














Minneapolis - 5,611 7,931 864 497 
Duluth ........ 2,853 7,709 2,743 8,310. 
Totals ....... 8,464 15,640 3,607 8,807 





HANDLING OF MILL TAXES 
(Continued from page 1018.) 

3. In the case of mills whose fiscal year- 
(taxable year) is July 1, 1918, and who 
have not effected distribution of any ac- 
cumulations in excess of the maximum al- 
lowable under Food Administration, cer- 
tificates should be obtained to accompany 
the mill’s tax returns, in order to include 
such items as allowable deductions. 

4. If the mill’s fiscal year (taxable 
year) comes at a later date than July 1, 
1918, it would require certificates cover- 
ing liquidation effected by sales in the 
order prescribed by the Food Administra- 
tion above. 

5. Mills who have ground out their 
wheat allotment, or are unable to obtain 
supplies to manufacture products on 
which to effect disbursement of accumu- 
lated excess profits, are accorded the priv- 
ilege of filing corrected invoices on sales 
previously made to the Grain Corporation, 
such invoices to be accompanied by checks 
in the amount of the correction effected. 
On receipt of same, the Food Adminis- 
tration will issue certificates for the 
amounts so liquidated. 


FLOUR AND WHEAT CONTRACTS MADE PRIOR 
To JUNE 30, 1918 


Mills should not make sales of flour or 
feed prior to July 1 for delivery either for 
immediate or subsequent delivery except 
to the extent of unsold wheat actually on 
hand or contracted for. 

All sales made must be in conformity 
with present Food Administration regula- 
tions, both as to price and profit limita- 
tions. 

Mills who have ground 90 per cent or 
more of their allotment will be expected 
to turn over to the Grain Corporation all 
wheat on hand at the close of business 
June 29, regardless of unfilled flour or 
wheat contracts. 

Mills who have not ground 90 per cent 
of their original allotment may retain on 
hand, subject to their own use after June 
29, an amount of wheat sufficient to bring 
their total grind up to 90 per cent of their 
original wheat allotment. 

All flour sales made against such wheat 
supplies must be made in conformity with 
present Food Administration regulations, 
both as to price and profit limitations. 

The Grain Corporation will, subsequent 
to June 29, continue the distribution of 
wheat under its control to mills who have 
not ground their 90 per cent allotment. 

Preference will be given, as far as pos- 
sible, to mills with a low percentage of 
grind. 





London Exchange 
London exchange at Minneapolis 
quoted as follows: 


was 


3-day 60-day 
»--@4.74% $4.71% 
quoted today 


Sight 
June 19-25 ..... $4.75% $.. 
Three-day guilders were 
(June 25) at 49. 
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Sr. Louis, Mo., June 22, 1918 








The flour market was inactive this week. 
Many mills are idle, while others are 
working on government contracts. Buyers 
are purchasing only when it becomes ab- 
solutely necessary to renew supplies. In 
some instances they find it difficult to get 
their requirements, but the limited * 
mand generally is well satisfied. Offerings 
are small, especially of hard wheat flours. 

Naturally, it is impossible to do any- 
thing on new-crop flour business and, as 
harvest approaches, millers and buyers 
are much concerned over the situation and 
the absence of any definite data on which 
to proceed. 

Reports from country mills varied, 
some claiming trade in southern markets 
good, while others described the situation 
as lifeless. Stocks are very low every- 
where, but trading will remain on an un- 
certain footing for a few weeks. 

Substitutes are being taken as needed. 
Bakers are calling mainly for rice and 
corn flours, but there is no brisk demand 
for any substitute. Rye flour is also 
slow of sale: 

Locally, business is very light. Buyers’ 
needs are temporarily satisfied, and de- 
mand continues very dull. When in the 
market, buyers call mainly for hard wheat 
flours, which are rather scarce. There was 
no improvement in the demand for the 
various substitutes, and prices remain 
fairly steady. 

Nominal quotations on wheat flour are: 
hard winter 100 per cent, $11@11.75, jute. 
Soft winter 100 per cent, $10.50@11, jute 
or cotton. Straight rye flour, $10@10.40 
bbl; white, $11@11.25, jute. Kiln-dried 
corn meal, $4 per 100 Ibs; yellow corn 
flour $5@5.25, white $5.60; rice flour, 
$9.25@9.40,—cotton. Barley flour, $9@ 
9.60 bbl. 

There is no change in the millfeed situ- 
ation. Very little or no wheat feed is 
obtainable, and other feedstuffs are dull. 

THE GROWING CROP 

Wheat-cutting was in full swing this 
week throughout Missouri and southern 
Illinois under favorable conditions and, 
if weather is fair, threshing will com- 
mence in many sections next week. The 
reports continue very as to late 
progress, and the plant is in excellent con- 
dition. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Wheat-cutting quite general; looks 
fine. .. Promises well; cutting is quite gen- 
eral... Harvest on; indications for normal 
crop of fair quality...Good; harvest and 
weather favorable...Cutting commenced 
Monday; raining today...All cut and in 
fine condition; threshing next week, if 
weather good. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 

Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co. 

Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill. 

Sutherland Flour Mills Co., Cairo, Ill. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending June 22 was 1,500, rep- 
resenting 3 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 1,900, or 4 per cent, last week, 
18,500, or 37 per cent, a year ago, and 
$0,100, or 60 per cent, in 1916. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity of 
77,400 bbls, the product of which is sold 
from St. Louis, made 15,200, representing 
20 per cent, compared with 10,000, or 13 
per cent, last week, 37,500, or 49 per cent, 
a year ago, and 50,100, or 64 per cent, in 
1916. 

ATTEND NEW YORK CONFERENCE 


A meeting of millers of the Missouri 


Milling Division No. 6 was held in St. 


EPART. 
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Louis, June 18, at the Planters’ Hotel, to 
discuss the tentative programme of the 
Food Administration for the coming year. 
The self-policing invoice was fully dis- 
cussed. A committee was appointed to 
attend the meeting of the different milling 


divisions of the Food Administration, to 
be held in New York, June 24, when def- 
inite rulings will be decided upon for the 
milling trade during the coming year. 

The delegates appointed from the St. 
Louis Millers’ Club are L. A. Valier and 
H. B. Sparks; Southern Illinois Millers’ 
Association, C. B. Cole, of Chester, and 
W. Meek, of Marissa, alternates for the 
latter being E. P. Bronson, of Chester, 
and C. A. Wall, of Murphysboro; south- 
eastern Missouri, Lyman R. Bowman, of 
Sikeston, and R. N. McCombs, of Cape 
County; southwestern Missouri, J. S. 
Flautt, of Aurora, and Robert McRey- 
nolds, of Pearce City; Arkansas, E. C. 
Bellamy, of Mammoth Springs. 


NOTES 


Hubert J. Horan,.of Philadelphia, was 
in St. Louis this week calling on the trade, 
and will make a trip through Kansas be- 
fore returning home. 

Colonel H. Besant Tasker, of the 
Wheat Export Co., New York, was on 
*change Thursday, June 20, and a lunch- 
eon was tendered him by members of the 
St. Louis Millers’ Club. He intends to 
visit the principal flour markets before 
returning to New York. 

The Seele Bros. Grain Co. has leased 
the Mississippi Valley elevator of this 
city, and has organized a new company 
under the name of Seele Elevator Co., 
which will be distinctly separate from its 

ain concern. The new company has 
$100,000 capital, full paid, and $100,000 
surplus. 

A meeting of flaur jobbers of St. Louis 
has been called for next week to form a 
flour jobbers’ association in this -market. 
The objects of this organization will be 
the betterment of the jobbing trade in 
general, the interpretation of the rulings 
of the Food Administration, and the solv- 
ing of other difficulties regarding the 
jobbing trade. 


LOUISIANA 

New Onrteans, La., June 22.—Flour 
now rolling is anxiously awaited, for 
stocks are low, with little or no hard 
wheat flour in sight. The prospects are 
poor for any further shipments, and bak- 
ers are compelled to buy soft wheat flour. 
Quotations from the few mills that have 
offered the latter ranged $10.20@11.10, 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b. New Orleans. Corn 
flour, per 100-Ib bag, was quoted at $4.50 
@5.10. There was little demand for sub- 
stitutes. 

The following are prices at which whole- 
salers sell on the track in bulk: bran, $2.45 

r 100 lbs, tagged. Corn: No. 83 yellow, 
31.77@1.79 bu; No. 3 mixed, $1.71@1.73. 
Oats: No. 3 white, 863, @87%,¢ bu; No. 2 
white, 873, @88%,c. Flour, basis 98-Ib cot- 
tons, $10.50@12 bbl. Corn products: corn 
meal, $9.45 bbl; cream meal, $10.45; grits, 
$10.65. 





* * 
H. C. Kauffman, of the Bison (Kansas) 
Mill & Elevator Co., and I. A. Welk, 
resident Ravalli Cereal & Flour Mill Co., 
issoula, Mont., were here this week. 
Georce L. Ferry. 





Warning to Gasoline Users 

Wasurnoron, D. C., June 22.—A warn- 
ing that rational consumption of gasoline 
by private consumers in the United States 
is the best safeguard against compulsory 
conservation measures, which must be in- 
voked in. the event of a shortage of gaso- 
line for war pu has been issued by 
M. L. Requa, head of the oil division of 
the Fuel Administration. 

“It is not expected,” Mr. Requa says, 


“in any event that it will be necessary to 
restrict normal gasoline consumption for 
freight vehicles, and, provided is a 
reasonable conservation by all concerned, 
it may not be necessary to interfere seri- 
ously with pleasure cars and motor-boats. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that 
the paramount use of gasoline is for war 

urposes, all of which requirements will 
be supplied. The volume of this will 
largely govern the situation. It seems 
possible that rational conservation by the 
public will render government action un- 
necessary.” 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 


MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 
(Continued from page 1020.) 

certain kinds of feed must be bought in 

order to secure. wheat feeds. 


WASECA MILL REOPENED 
The flour department of the Waseca 
(Minn.) Milling Co., which has been 
closed for several weeks by the state 
food administrator, was reopened June 21. 
While the company was found to have 
been guilty of several infractions of the 
Food Administration rules, yet, since 
there was no malicious intent back of 
same, the mill has been allowed to re- 
open. The cereal department of the mill 
has been in operation right along. 
The company has had plans prepared 
for an 800-bbl mill, and expects shortly 
to begin work on same. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

Henry C. Joehnk, manager of the Cham- 
_ Feed Milling Co., Lyons, Iowa, was a 

inneapolis visitor during the week. 

The annual meeting of the Springfield 
(Minn.) Milling Co. is to be held at the 
company’s office the second week in July. 

Fred W. Emery, of Galesburg, IIl., vis- 
ited with the W. J. Jennison Co. last 
week. He represents this company in 
Iowa and Illinois. : 

The mill of Andrew Rogen at Granite 
Falls, Minn., has been closed until further 
notice by the food administrator for mak- 
ing excessive deliveries of flour. 

The state food administrator has closed 
the mill of the Holdingford (Minn.) 
Milling Co. for 30 days for alleged viola- 
tions of the Food Administration con- 
tract. 

William M. Ballinger, of Des Moines, 
Iowa, representative of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., expects to move to Minneap- 
olis very shortly and make this his head- 
quarters. 

The annual meeting of the State Board 
of Grain Appeals will be held in Minne- 
apolis, July 2, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing Minnesota grades for the coming 
crop year. 

William M. Regan, president Regan 
Bros., Minneapolis, has been requested 
by Win M. Campbell to serve on the board 
of trustees for the proposed American 
Institute of Baking. 

C..G. Elsroad, in the sales department 
of the Pillsbury. Flour Mills Co. at Minne- 
apolis, is taking over a portion of the IIli- 
nois territory for his company. He will 
make his headquarters at Danville. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. and the 
Washburn-Crosby Co. last week contrib- 
uted full-page advertisements in the local 
daily press to further the War Savings 
Stamps campaign to raise $8,000,000 in 
Minneapolis. 

Guy A. Thomas, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, is in Washin 
this week, as a member of a co ttee 
appointed by the new National Associa- 
tion of Rye Millers to confer with the 
Food Administration. 

The United Milling Co., of Minneapolis, 
is operating the 100-bbl mill at Winsted, 
Minn., and another mill of the same size at 
Ivanhoe, Minn. It also has an elevator at 
Redfield, S. D., in which some machinery 
has been installed for grinding cereals. 

The Millers National Insurance Co., 
Michigan Millers Mutual, Iowa Millers 
Mutual and the Grain Dealers National 
have established a branch office at Great 
Falls, Mont., in charge of C. A. Stephens, 
to render special service to mills in that 
territory. 

John H. Wiles, treasurer of the Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co., Kansas City, visited the 
a a * factory of his company last 
week. r, Wiles is one of a committee of 
three of the Biscuit Division of the Food 
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Administration, and spends a lar a 
of his time at Washington. _ 

An Illinois flour salesman states that 
a northwestern mill is quoting standard 
100 per cent wheat flour delivered in his 
town at $7.95 per bbl, on the condition 
that the buyer take one-third car wheat 
flour, one-third car barley flour at $13.50 
hw and one-third car rye flour at $12.50 

“Pershing’s Crusaders,” the official war 
film prepared by the United States gov- 
ernment, is showing in one of the Minne- 
apolis theatres this week. The Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. and Washburn-Crosby Co. 
have bought all the tickets for one night, 
so as to enable their employees to see the 
picture. 

A meeting. of the bakers of St. Louis 
County, Minnesota, has been called for the 
evening of June 27 at the Commercial 
Club, in Duluth. Lewis F. Bolser, of 
Minneapolis, state captain, and C. H. 
Bailey, head of the Baking Division of 
the Minnesota food administration, will 
attend the meeting. 

The Minnesota Retail Bakers’ Associa- 
tion expects to send a delegation of at 
least four, and probably six, to attend the 
meeting in Chicago, July 16-17, called to 
perfect the organization of a national as- 
sociation of retail bakers. The Minnesota 
delegation would like to have North and 
South Dakota bakers join with them, and 
make a strong showing from the North- 
west at the Chicago meeting. 


WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis last 
week were unexpectedly heavy, due to 
larger movement of winter wheat from 
the Pacific Coast states. 


CEREALS AND FEED 


Mill oats are slow at 48@60c bu, bulk, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Considerable white’corn is being brought 
to Minneapolis from the Southwest. 

A brisk demand is reported for oat flour 
on the basis of $13 bbl, in 98-lb jute sacks, 
f.o.b, Minneapolis. 

Screenings are $1@2 ton higher for thc 
week. Choice mill screenings would easily 
bring several dollars a ton over the nomi- 
nal market quotation. 

A Minneapolis jobber this week com- 
pleted delivery on a contract for bran 
entered into last August for December 
shipment from the mill. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 


The Webster (S. D.) Mill Co. is adding 
a rye rig to its equipment. 

The Crescent Milling Co., Fairfax, 
Minn., is planning on building a large 
warehouse this year. 

The Bast-Fogarty Milling Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa, received its last carload of 
machinery this week, It is expected that 
the mill will be ready to begin grinding 
within a few weeks. 


The mill at Dundas, Minn., which was 
recently purchased by William Weav«r, 
manager of the Medina (N. D.) Milling 
Co., will have a capacity of about 400 bl)'s. 
Mr. Weaver expects that his company 
will dismantle the mill at Medina, aid 
move the machinery to Dundas. 





Close Co-operation Necessary 

G. M. Haffner, manager Haffner’s Siar 
Bakery, Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind: We have 
experienced difficulty in trying to use 
various substitutes in our bakings with the 
flour made at present. Gluten content of 
flour is not strong enough in quality or 
proportion to lift up the substitute ce- 
reals. Sale of baker’s bread has increa-ed 
considerably and home baking has ‘le- 
creased on account of the use of substi- 
tutes. 

There is plenty of substitute meal «1d 
flour to meet all demands. } 

The National Bakers’ Service Bear« is 
doing good work. However, there is 4 
great lack of ration among bakers 
locally. The latter should work together 
to secure a standard loaf, the larger 0n¢s 
furnishing formulas and other assistance 
to the small ones, as advocated by the 
Washington authorities. 





Coming Bakers’ Conventions — 
Tri-State Association of the Baking 
Industry, Cedar Point, Ohio, July 16-18. 

Retail Bakers, Chicago, July 16-17. 
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Jaburg Bros. Fined $20,000 

The Federal Food Board has announced 
that the United States Food Administra- 
tion has approved its recommendation 
that the firm of Jaburg Bros., New York, 
shall contribute $20,000 to the Red Cross 
fund in lieu of any suspension of their 
business for violation of the rules of the 
ood Administration, of which this firm 
has been found guilty after long and 
impartial inquiry. 

Che firm has notified of the deci- 
sion and will remit the check to the Red 
Cross at once. Jaburg Bros, were accused 
and found guilty of selling sugar in ex- 
cess of the margin fixed by the Food Ad- 
ministration. “The contribution of $20,000 
that they have been asked to give to the 
Red Cross represents the abnormal profit 
made on sugar, plus a penalty. 

ihe maximum BP -a0g allowed between 
the buying and ing price on sugar is 
25. per 100 Ibs. The penalty imposed on 
Jaburg Bros. is ample testimony to the 
abnormal profits that firm made prior to 
Jan. 14, when its officers were summoned 
before the board. 

Jaburg Bros. are a copartnership, con- 
sisting of John Jaburg, Hugo Jaburg and 
Henry S. Jaburg. e firm has been in 
business for 33 years and, with about 
8,000 customers, is one of the largest con- 
cerns of its kind in this country. In nor- 
mal times it handles some 2,000 bbls of 
sugar per month. The penalty imposed on 
it is the largest that has been imposed 
on any firm for violation of the food rules 
since the formation of the United States 
Food Administration, . 

Under other circumstances the license 
of this firm would have been revoked, but 
the administration decided to permit it 
to make a money contribution, because 
such revocation would undoubtedly dis- 
turb business and work a hardship on 
thousands of bakers who are dependent 
on this firm for sugar. The administration 
also kept in mind that the firm was quite 
frank in its admissions and concealed 
nothing. : 

A defense suggested by the firm was 
that there was no actual profiteering, for 
the reason that even at the prices charged 
it was able to make little or no actual 
profit on its sugar. It states that its 
peculiar business of supplying small bak- 
ers and delivering sugar into ment 
bakeries over a wide territory entails very 
much greater delivery expense and gen- 
eral overhead expense than does the busi- 
ness of the wholesale grocer, and if com- 
pelled to sell sugar on the margins of 
profit fixed by the government they must 
conduct their sugar business at a sub- 
stantial loss. 

The government, in answer to this de- 
fense, does not deny that the sugar busi- 
ness of the Jaburgs may entail greater 
special expense than that of other sugar 
dealers. The regulations of the adminis- 
tration, however, were made only after a 
most thorough consideration of every 
phase of sugar distribution, and it be- 
lieves that the margins fixed are fair and 
reasonable under existing conditions. The 
administration accordingly declined to 
make special exception to its regulations 
in favor of Jaburg Bros. or similar firms. 


Northwestern Flour Output— 

The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth; also by~66 “outside” milis 
with a daily capacity of 57,600 bbis, from 
Sept. 1, 1917, to June 15, 1918, with compari- 
Sons, in bbls (000’s omitted): 





c— Output, -—Exports—, 
’ 1917-18 1916-17 1917-18 1916-17 
Minneapolis ...12,143 13,525 808 8 
Dulut -Superior 946 994 000 59 
66 outside mills 8,229 7,982 165 132 


oovbes 21,318 22,501 973 =61,169 


United States Visible Supply of Wheat 
The following shows the visible supply of 
Wheat in the United States on June 15, 1918, 











Totals 





with comparisons (000’s omitted): 
Year Bus Year Bus 
1918... 00a 609 1907.......... 47,009 
+. Co 20,142 1906.......... 28,164 
1016... ca 43,337 1905.......... 16,782 
1915.......... SBBR BOOB. ies c cou 16,343 
10M. .... cu eS A rae 18,460 
- ie SROED 1908. o.oo ctiee 23,570 
+ 26,868 1901.......... 35,130 
- re lk iC eraeay 44,176 
ae «0 0 ¢) SM a a gy aol 27,923 
+ SE SG 5 2 A683. 19,089 
8. + + 5 0kj ME Saw OCBEy walee 22,686 





Curtailment of imports, due to shortage 
. shipping, making it impossible for Ice- 
— to maintain her normal wheat supply, 
led that country to urge its peo fie to 
‘rger production of potatoes which, al- 
though the summer season is short, thrive 
in that climate, 


WANTED—YOUNG 
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Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents. per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. : ‘ 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 











HELP WANTED 








LARGE NORTHWESTERN MILL IS IN 
need of four or five good flour salesmen; 
only those who have had experience and 
are hustlers need apply. Address 1350, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


WANTED—SECOND MILLER FOR HALF 
day and half night shift in $00-bbil Allis- 
Chalmers mill, located in a good town in 
central Kansas; will pay satisfactory 
wages. Address “S.F.X.,” care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 








SALESMAN WANTED—WE 
want a salesman to cover east- 
ern Kansas and eastern Okla- 
homa. Address Pratt Mills, 
Pratt, Kansas. 





MAN AS_ SALES- 
manager by 800-bbl mill making both hard 
and soft wheat flour; write fully previous 
experience, age, married or single, and 
salary expected. Address 1335, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


FLOUR SALESMAN OPEN FOR POSITION; 
have had 18 years’ experience selling flour 
and feeds in car lots in New York state ter- 
ritory. Address 1347, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS CHIEF ENGINEER IN MILL OF 300 TO 
600 bbis capacity; have tools and indicator; 
32 years of age; can furnish references as 
to character and ability; can run steam 
and electric plants; 14 years’ experience, 
six years with present employer; services 
available in 15 to 30 days. Address 1348, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FLOUR SALESMAN AND EXECUTIVE, 40 
years of-age;--10- years’ experience with 
eastern trade, jobbers, bakers and large 
retailers, open for district sales-manager or 
representative; can produce the results 
with proper backing; let’s get together if 
interested, for the large mew crop. Ad- 
dress 1341, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


EXCEPTIONAL SALESMAN - MANAGER, 
aggressive, thoroughly ‘experienced, reli- 
able, with splendid record; personally ac- 
quainted with all buyers in California, Ari- 
zona and New Mexico,—wants representa- 
tion of.a spring or winter wheat mill mak- 
ing both wheat flour and cereals, with 
capacity for doing a large business in this 
territory; if your proposition is right, I can 
get you a world of business; am open for 
a proposition, make me one. Address 450, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo, 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








FOR SALE—CONTROLLING INTEREST IN 


modern mill in excellent location; $15,000 
cash required. Address 1342, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—75-BBL PLANSIFTER MILL 


located 35 miles from St. Paul; good water- 
power; price $6,000; terms to suit; four 
acres of land with mill. For particulars 
address 1356, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








WANTED—100 TO 150 H-P BOILER, PRES- 


sure 146 lbs. Address Bemmelg Milling 
Co., Lisbon, 'N. D. 





WANTED—BY A LARGE SOUTHWESTERN 
milling concern, a flour salesman familiar 
with Indiana and Illinois trade, to call on 
jobbers and high-class merchants; a fine 
opportunity with something ahead of it for 
the right man. Address 451, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





SALESMAN FOR CENTRAL STATES TER- 


ritory; flour experience not necessary, but 
must have real selling ability; state age, 
experience, references, salary expected; all 
replies treated as confidential. Address 
1306, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. e 





A LARGE MINNEAPOLIS 
mill requires the services of sev- 
eral capable salesmen for vari- 
ous territories; flour experience 
not essential; men must be over 
draft age; applicants ‘are re- 
quired to give full particulars in 
first letter as to age, experience, 
salary expected, etc. Address 
1349, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





FOR SALE—COMPLETE 


FOR SALE—72x18 TUBULAR BOILER, 12x 


30 Twin City Corliss engine, heaters, 
pumps, ‘etc; used only 15 months. Address 
1357, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





EQUIPMENT 
for 150-bbl wheat flour mill, plansifter 
system; located in Oklahoma; can be pre- 
pared for shipment without delay. Ad- 
dress 449, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. . 





FOR SALE—HAVING INCREASED CA- 
pacity of our mill, offer for sale one 80 h-p 
horizontal Mietz & Weiss oil engine, com- 
plete with stack; engine in first-class con- 
dition; priced right. Lincoln Mills, Inc., 
Lincoln, .Neb. 





FOR SALE—12x36 ATLAS CORLISS EN- 
gine, 100 h-p, good condition; 60 in x 18 ft 
low pressure 100 h-p boiler, good condition, 
needs new front; frame for Barnard, & 
Leas three pair high 9x24 corn mill, in 
good condition. Address 1299, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





DON’T FORGET THAT WE CAN SHIP IM- 
mediately at half the price of new, that 
extra stand of rolls, the extra reel, purifier, 
sifter or any other machine you may need; 
nearly all sizes and makes are listed with 
us; we also have many completé equip- 
ments ranging from 25 to 200-bbi capacity. 
Mills Machinery Exchange, 44 Chamber of 
Commerce, Minneapolis. 





Flour Mill Appraisers 
We make a specialty of Appraising 
Mills and Elevators 


COATS & BURCHARD CO. 
Lumber Exchange Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 











WANTED—BY AUG. 1 OR SOONER, POSI- 
tion as head miller in hard wheat mill, 500 
bbis or over, by first-class miller thoroughly 
up on government requirements. Address 
1351, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





AS MILL OR SALES-MANAGER OR REP- 
resentative with a progressive milling firm; 
possess executive ability and am thorough- 
ly familiar with the milling and grain in- 
dustry; best references can be given. Ad- 
dress 1334, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





ENGINEER WITH 15 YEARS’ EXPERI-. 


ence, steam and gas, last five years with 
United States government license; best of 
references, married, 39 years old, native 
of Kansas, wants charge of plant, Kansas 
preferred. Write or wire H, -Gundy, 
U. 8. L. S., Parker, Ariz, 


STEADY POSITION WANTED BY ENGI- 
neer with 22 years’ experience in stationary 
Plants; familiar with steam-fitting and 
boiler work; full line of tools; have best 





Minnesota license; good reference; familiar 


with Corliss engines. Address 1331, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





HEAD MILLER OF LARGE EXPERIENCE - 


is open for engagement July 15; prefer mill 
of 150 to 600 bbis capacity, spring or win- 
ter wheat, rye or barley; can keep mill in 
condition and handle men; Al bank and 
milling references. Address 1364, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


1041. 





1) BUY MORE q 


Invincible 
Scourers 


Clean the wheat without 
breaking it. 

The best suction of any 
scourer made. 


Removes all dust and 
dirt quickly. 


Write us for catalogue 
and prices on our 
complete line 

of 


Scourers 
Separators 
Packers 
Ete. 


The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Branch Offices: 
Great Falls, Mont. 
and Winnipeg, Can. 


Representing 
Invincible Grain Cleaner Co. 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 











SPYTUNES 


APELT | 
WHEAT © 
HEATER 


The Improved 
Dual Steam 
System 
Type 


It Heats Evenly 
and will 
Not Leak 


Write for 
Prices 






Sole Agents 


Allis-Chalmers 


Manufacturing Company 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


In Canada 
Canadian Allis-Chalmers, Ltd. 
Toronto, Ont. 


SSIS ULV 


RN. 








rials. 
Sheaves and Gears. 


17th St. and Western Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


DALLAS, TEXAS, 711 Main Street 





Elevator Buckets 


We carry in stock at all times a large 
supply of Elevator Buckets, includ- 
ing Caldwell Seamless Steel, Salem, 
Regular Riveted and various styles 
of Malleable Iron. All sizes and gauges for handling different mate- 
Special buckets made to order. 
Screw Conveyor, Steel Elevator Casings, Pulleys, Bearings, Rope 
Completé equipments of Elevating, Conveying 
and Transmitting Machinery for Grain Elevators, Flour Mills, etc. 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 


NEW YORK, Fulton Building, Hudson Terminal 
50 Church Street 


Manufacturers of Helicoid 
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The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
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The Factor of Distribution 


T is distribution that makes things 


Guard Against “Rope” 





"; 
rp (aN 
Cre fh’ “ai valuable because it is distribution 


ANE that makes things available. 

ae Y Wis: #| The baking industry, for example, 
See Eee): has flourished because it could place 
its products with a great number of consumers over 
wide areas. 


In the opinion of many authorities existing 
conditions have a strong tendency to develop 
“rope,” and they warn that it is likely to be 
very prevalent this season. 


Roloco Is the 
Sure Preventive 


— 


L tS 


NON NON NON NNO 


The necessity for efficient distribution of yeast to 
the baking trade was fully realized when 


FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 


was first placed on the market. So the beginning 
was made in providing an organization that would 
take a personal interest in, and a personal responsi- 
bility for, the delivery of our product into the hands 
of our customers. 


We take pride in the fact that the baker has never 
had any anxiety over the delivery of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. In spite of all handicaps, such as the severe 
weather through which we recently passed, our cus- 
tomers as usual received their yeast on time, all 
the time. 
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so you needn’t worry about “rope” if you 
include Roloco in your formula. And that’s 
only one of the least of Roloco’s merits. 


Supplied in 5-gallon trial cans 
and barrels. Test it, and see 
just what a wonderful dough- 
batch ingredient it is. 


The Corby Company 


Langdon Station Washington, D.C. 


We have maintained our distribution of yeast so that 
they might maintain their distribution of bread. 


THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY 
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ers The extreme accuracy and 
ihe Rae ee speed of the Exact Weight 


Are Buying Smith's 7 2 ale makes it ideal for 
ht ‘24 present federal regulations © 

Suaet Weig 1 Ye g of bakeries. Send for list 75 

Scales for Scal- ; for testing behind divider, 

1s 8 list 85 for hand scaling. Also 

a ee tin- a wonderful scale for labor- 

pageant A etl atory work in mills as the 

roe votheigg scale will weigh to 1/128 


polls ae Pactog Sm part of one oz. instantly. 


Bakers everywhere are recognizing the trade-building — 
of Milapaco Paper Baking Cups. The popular demand is for 
goods baked under sanitary conditions and the value of Mila 
Paper Baking Cups Boag self-evident. 8 second han- 
dling from batter to buyer—no greasing, no spoilage, no waste. ° 
Our prices and samples will interest you. Write. THE SMITH SCALE Co., Columbus, Ohio 
MILWAUKEE LACE PAPER CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
iphia—San Francisco—Boston 


New York—Chi Philad 














Weevil, Worms, Mice, Rats, Etc., Cleaned Out 
from Mills and Elevators by use of 


TAYLOR’S “FUMA”’ 


: x 
, > Carbon Bisulphide 
Never fails. Full instructions with every package. 
THE NATIONAL COLOR AND CHEMICAL WORKS 
59th and 11th Ave., New York Selling Agents 














ACID PHOSPHATE for LIQUID CHLORINE GAS Pore Pheaphate tor 20 Soe ee 


PURE—THE BEST MATURING AGENT—ANHYDROUS 85 years to making phosphate. 


Self-Rising Flour site Pah eoie for 86 years to making Dh 
VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS — ARNOLD, HO FFMAN & co INC. Chartotte, N.C. PROVIDENT CHEMICAL WORKS 


Largest Manufacturers CHICAGO, ILL. MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y. Branches: NewYork,Chicago, San 






































